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Julian is declared Emperor by the Legions of Gaul. 
His March and Succeſs. The Death of Con- 
ftantius. Cuil Adminiſtration of Julian. 


HILE the Romans languiſhed underThe jealouſy 
the ignominious tyranny of eunuchs andy; Conran 
biſhops, the praiſes of Julian were repeated with julian. 
tranſport in every part of the empire, except in the 
palace of Conſtantius. The Barbarians of Ger- 
many had felt, and ſtill dreaded, the arms of 
the young Cæſar; his ſoldiers were the compa- 
nions of his victory; the grateful provincials 
enjoyed the bleſſings of his reign ; but the fa- 
vourites, who had oppoſed his elevation, were 
offended by his virtues; and they juſtly conſi- 
dered the friend of the people as the enemy of 
the court. As long as the fame of Julian was 

VoL. IV. —F B doubtful, 
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doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
{killed in the language of ſatire, tried the effica- 
cy of thoſe arts which they had ſo often prac- 
tiſed with ſucceſs. They eaſily diſcovered, that 
his ſimplicity was not exempt from affectation: 
the ridiculous epithets of an hairy ſavage, of an 
ape inveſted with the purple, were applied to 
the dreſs and perſon of the philoſophic war- 
rior ; and his modeſt diſpatches were ſtigmatiz- 
ed as the vain and elaborate fictions of a loqua- 
cious Greek, a ſpeculative ſoldier, who had 
{ſtudied the art of war amidſt the groves of the 
academy (1). The voice of malicious folly was at 
length ſilenced by the ſhunts of victory; the 
conqueror of the Franks and Alemanni could 
no longer be painted as an object of contempt 
and the monarch himſelf was meanly ambitious 
of ſtealing from his lieutenant the honourable 
reward of his labours. In the letters crowned 
with laurel, which, according to ancient cutto:n, 
were addreſſed to the provinces, the name of 
Julian was omitted. Conſtantius had made 
* his diſpoſitions in perſon; he had ſignalized 


** his valour in the foremoſt ranks, hs military 
* conduct had ſecured the victory ; and the 
£6 


captive king of the Barbarians was preſented 
* to him on the field of battle,“ from which he 
was at that time diſtant above forty days jour- 
ney. 


(1) Omnes qui plus paterant in palatio, adulandi profefſores jam docti, 
e cte conſulta, proſpereque completa vertebant in deridiculum : talia fine 
modo ſtrepentes inſulſe; in odium venit cum victoriis ſuis; capella, non 
homo; ut hirſutum Julianum capentes, appellanteſque loquacem tal- 
pam, et purpuratam ſimiam, et litterionem Grzcum : et his congruentia 
plurima atque vernacula principi reſonantes, audire hzc taliaque geſtienti, 
virtutes ejus obruere verbis irapudentibus conabantur, ut ſegnem inceſ. 
fentes et timidum et umbratilem, geſtaque ſecus verbis comptioribus ex- 
orngatem. Ammlanus, xvil. 11 
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ney (2). So extravagant a fable was incapable, 
however, of deceiving the public credulity, or 
even of fatisfying the pride of the emperor 


himſelf, Secretly conſcious that the applauſe. 


and favour of the Romans accompanied the 
riſing fortunes of Julian, his diſcontented mind 
was prepared to receive the, ſubtle poiſon of 
thoſe artful ſycophants, who coloured their miſ- 
chievous deſigns with the faireſt eee of 
truth and candour (3). Inſtead of depreciating 
the merits of Julian, they acknowledged, and 
even exaggerated, his popular fame, ſuperior 
talents, and important ſervices. But they dark- 
ly infinuated, that the virtues of the Cæſar 


might inſtantly be converted into the moſt 


dangerous crimes; if the inconſtant multitude 
ſhould prefer their inclinations to their duty ; or 
if the general of a victorious army ſhould be 
tempted from his allegiance by the hopes of re- 
venge, and independent greatneſs. The per- 


ſonal fears of Conſtantius were interpreted by Fears and 


: : | . . f 
his council as a laudable anxiety for the public conantius. 


ſafety; whilſt in private, and perhaps in his own 
breaft, he diſguiſed, under the leſs odious ap- 
pellation of fear, the ſentiments of hatred and 
envy, which he had ſecretly conceived for the in- 
imitable virtues of Julian. 


B 2 The 


(2) Ammian. xvi. 12. The orator Themiſtius (iv. p. 36. 67.) believed 
whatever was contained in the Imperial letters, which were addreſſed to 
the ſenate of Conſtantinople. Aurelius Victor, who publiſhed his Abridg- 
ment in the laſt year of Conſtantius, aſcribes the German victories to the 
wiſdom of the emperor, and the fortune of the Cæſar. Yet the hiſtorian, 
ſoon afterwards, was indebted to the iavour or eſteem of Julian for the ho- 
nour of a braſs ſtatue; and the important offices of conſular of the ſe- 
cond Pannonia, and præfect of the city. Ammian, xxi. 10. 

(3) Callido nocendi artificio, accuſatoriam dititatem laudum titulis pera- 
gebant.. , Hz voces fuerunt ad inflammanda odia probris omnibus po- 


tentiores* See Mamertin. in Aion? Oratiaryum in Vet Paneegyr- 
xi. 5. 6. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the 
imminent danger of the eaſtern provinces, of- 
fered a ſpecious pretence for the deſign which 
was artfully concerted by the Imperial miniſters. 
They reſolved to diſarm the Cæſar; to recall 
thoſe faithful troops who guarded his perſon and 
dignity ; and to employ in a diſtant war againſt 
the Perſian monarch, the hardy veterans who 
had vanquiſhed, on the banks of the Rhine, the 
fierceſt nations of Germany. While Julian uſed 
the laborious hours of his winter- quarters at Paris 
in the adminiftration of power, which, in his 
hands, was the exerciſe of virtue, he was ſur- 
priſed by the haſty arrival of a tribune and a 
notary ; with poſitive orders from the emperor, 
which they were directed to execute, and he was 
commanded not to oppoſe. Conſtantius ſigni- 
fied his pleaſure, that four entire legions, the 
Celtæ, and Petulants, the Heruli, and the Bata- 
vians, ſhould be ſeparated from the ſtandard of 
Julian, under which they had acquired their 
tame and diſcipline; that in each of the remain- 
ing bands, three hundred of the braveſt youths 
ithould be ſelected; and that this numerous de- 
tachment, the ſtrength of the Gallic army, ſhould 
inſtantly begin their march, and exert their ut- 


moſt diligence to arrive, before the opening of 


the campaign, on the frontiers of Perſia (4). The 
Cztar forelaw, and lamented, the conſequences 
of this fatal mandate. Moſt of the auxiliaries, 
who engaged their voluntary ſervice, had ſtipu- 

lated, 


{4) The minute interval, which may be interpoſed between the hyeme 
adultd and the prime vere of Ammianus (xx. I. 4.), inſtead of allowing a 
ſufficient ſpace for a march of three thouſand miles, would render the or- 
ders of Conſtantius as extravagant as they were unjuſt, The troops of 
Gaul could nut Fave reached Syria till the end of autumn. The memory 
of Ammianus mult have been inaccurate, and his language incorrect. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


lated, that they ſhould never be obliged to pals 
the Alps. The public faith of Rome, and the 
perional honour of Julian, had been pledged 
for the oblervance of this condition. Such an 
act of treachery and oppreſſion would deſtroy 
the confidence, and excite the reſentment, of 
the independent warriors of Germany, who con- 
ſidered truth as the nobleſt of their virtnes, and 
freedom as the moſt valuable of their poſſeſſions. 
The legionaries, who enjoyed the title and pri- 
vileges of Romans, were enliſted for the general 
defence of the republic; but thoſe mercenary 
troops heard with cold indifference the anti- 
quated names of the republic and of Rome. At- 
tached, either from birth or long habit, to the 
climate and manners of Gaul, they loved and 
admired Julian; they deſpiſed, and perhaps 
hated, the emperor , they dreaded the laborious 
march, the Perſian arrows, and the burning de- 


ſerts of Aſia. They claimed, as their own, the 


country which they had ſaved; and excuſ=d 
their want of ſpirit, by pleading the ſacred and 
more immediate duty of protecting their families 
and friends. The apprehenſions of the Gauls 
were derived from the knowledge of the 11n- 
pending and inevitable danger. As ioon as 
the provinces were exhauſted of their military 
itrength, the Germans would violate a treaty 
which had been impoſed on their fears; and 
notwithſtanding the abilities and valour of 
Julian, the general of a nominal army, to whom 
the public calamities would be imputed, muſt 
find himſelf after a vain reſiſtance, either a pri- 


| loner in the camp of the Barbarians, Or a crimi- 
nal in the palace of Conſtantius. If Julian 


complied with the orders which he had received, 
he ſubſcribed his own deſtruction, and that of a 


people 
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people who deſerved his affection. But a poſt- 
tive refuſal was an act of rebellion, and a decla- 
ration of war. The inexorable jealouſy of the 
emperor, the peremptory, and perhaps inſidious, 
nature of his commands, left not any room for 
a fair apology, or candid interpretation; and 


the dependent ſtation of the Cæſar ſcarcely al- 


lowed him to pauſe or to deliberate. Solitude 
encreaſed the perplexity of Julian ; he could no 
longer apply to the faithful counſels of Salluſt, 
who had been removed from his office by the 
judicious malice of the eunuchs: he could not 
even enforce his repreſentations by the concur- 
rence of the miniſters, who would have been 
afraid, or aſhamed, to approve the ruin of Gaul. 
The moment had been choſen, when Lupici— 
nus (5), the general of the cavalry, was diſpatch- 
ed into Britain, to repulſe the inroads of the 
Scots and Pits; and Florentius was occupied at 
Vienna by the aſſeſſment of the tribute. The 
latter, a crafty and corrupt ſtateſman, declining 
to aſſume a reſponſible part on this dangerous 
occalion, eluded the prefling and repeated invi- 
tations of Julian, who repreſented to him, that 
in every important meaſure, the preſence of the 
prefect was indiſpenſable in the council of the 
prince. In the mean while the Cæſar was op- 
Preſſed by the rude and ir2portunat© ſolicitations 
of the Imperial meſſengers, who preſumed to 
ſuggeſt, that if he expected the return of his mi- 
niſters, he would charge himſelf with the guilt 

of 


(5) Ammianus, xx. 1. The valour of Lupicinus, and his military 
ill, are acknowledged by the hiſtorian, who, in his aſfected language, 
accuſes the general of exalting the horns of his pride, bellowing in a 
tragic tone, and exciting a doubt, whether he was more cruel or avarici- 
aus. The danger from the Scots and Pits was fo ſerious, that Julian 
».mfclt had ſome thoughts of paſſing over int othe iſland. 
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ef the delay, and reſerve for them the merit of 
the execution. Unable to reſiſt, unwilling to 
comply, Julian expreſſed, in the moſt ſerious 
terms, his wiſh, and even his intention of re- 
ſigning the purple, which he could not preſerve 
with honour, but which he could not abdicate 
with ſafety, 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled 
to acknowledge, that obedience was the virtue 
of the moſt eminent ſubject, and that the ſove- Their diſ- 
reign alone was entitled to judge of the publiccontente. 
welfare, He iſſued the neceſſary orders for car- 
rying into execution the commands of Conſtan- 
tius; a part of the troops began their march for 
the Alps; and the detachments from the ſeveral 
s 4 garriſons moved towards their reſpective places 

of aſſembly. They advanced with difficulty 
through the trembling and affiighted crowds of 
provincials ; who attempted to excite their pity 
by filent deſpair, or loud lamentations; while 
the wives of the ſoldiers, holding their infants in 
their arms, accuſed the deſertion of their huſ- 
bands in the mixed language of grief, of tender- 
neſs, and of indignation. This ſcene of gene- 
ral diſtreſs aMicted the humanity of the Cæſar; 
he granted a ſufficient number of poſt-waggons 
to tranſport the wives and families of the ſoldi- 
ers (6), endeavoured to alleviate the hardſhips 
which he was conftrained to inflict, and en- 
creaſed, by the moſt laudable arts, his own po- 
pularity, and the diſcontent of the exiled troops. 
The grief of an armed multitude is ſoon con- 
- verted into rage; their licentious murmurs, 
which 
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(6) He granted them the permiſſion of the curſs clavularie, or clabula- 
4 . Theſe poſt-waggons are often mentioned in the Code, and were ſup- 
1 poſed to carry fifteen hundred pounds weight. See Valef, ad Ammian 
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which every hour were communicated from tent 
to tent with more boldneſs and effect, prepared 
their minds for the moſt daring acts of ſedition; 
and by the connivance of their tribunes, a ſea- 
ſonable libel was ſecretly diſperſed, which paint- 
ed, in lively colours the diſgrace of the Cæſar, 
the oppreſſion of the Gallic army, and the ſeeble 
vices of the tyrant of Aſia. The ſervants of 
Conſtantius were aſtoniſhed and alarmed by the 
progreſs of this dangerous ſpirit. They preſſed 
the Cæſar to haſten the departure of the troops; 
but they imprudently rejected the honeſt and ju- 
dicious advice of Julian; who propoſed that 
they ſhould not march through Paris, and ſug- 
geſted the danger and temptation of a laſt in- 
terview. 


chairs Juliaa As ſoon as the approach of the troops was 


<:mperor, 


announced, the Cæſar went out to meet them, 
and aſcended his tribunal, which had been erect- 
ed in a plain before the gates of the city. Af- 
ter diſtinguiſhing the officers and ſoldiers, who 
by their rank or merit deferved a peculiar at- 
tention, Julian addreſſed himſelf in a ſtudied 
oration to the turrounding multitude : he cele- 
brated their exploits with grateful applauſe 
encouraged them to accept, with alacrity, the 
honour of ſerving under the eyes of a powerful 
and liberal monarch ; and admoniſhed them, 
that the commands of Auguſtus required an 
inſtant and cheerful obedience. The ſoldiers, 


who were apprehenſive of offending their general 


by an indecent clamour, or of belying their 
ſentiments by falſe and venal acclamations, 
maintained an obſtinate ſilence ; and, after a 
ſhort pauſe, were diſmiſſed to their quarters. 
The principal officers were entertained by the 
Cæſar, who profeſſed, in the warmeſt language 
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\ 
of friendſhip, his defire and his inability to re- 
ward, according to their deſerts, the brave com- 
panions of his victories. They retired from the 
feaſt, full of grief and perplexity ; and lament- 
ed the hardſhip of their fate, which tore them 
from their beloved general and their native coun- 
try. The only expedient which could prevent 
their ſeparation was boldly agitated and ap- 
proved; the popular reſentment was inſenſibly 
moulded into a regular conſpiracy ; their juſt 
reaſons of complaint were heightened by paſ- 
ſion, and their paſſions were inflamed by wine; 
as on the eve of their departure, the troops were 
indulged in licentious feſtivity. At the hour of 
midnight, the impetuous multitude, with ſwords, 
and bowls, and torches, in their hands, ruſhed 
into the ſuburhs; encompaſſed the palace (7); 
and, careleſs of future dangers, pronounced the 
fatal and irrevocable words, JuLian AuGus- 
Tus ! The prince, whoſe anxious ſuſpence was 
interrupted by their diſorderly acclamations, _ 
cure 


(7) Moſt probably the palace of the baths {Thermarum), of which a 
ſolid and lofty hall till ſubſiſts in the rue de la Harpe, The buildings co- 
vered a conſiderable ſpace of the modern quarter of the univerſity ; and 
the gardens, under the Merovingian kings, communicated with the abbey 
of St. Germain dez Prez. By the injuries of time and the Normans, this 
ancient palace was reduced, in the twelfth century, to a maze of ruins 
whoſe dark receſſes were the ſcene of licentious love, | 

Explicat aula ſinus montemque amplectitur alis; 
Multiplici lat ebra ſcelerum terſura ruborem. 
= - - - - - pereuntis ſæpe pudoris 
Celatura nefas, Veneriſque accommoda furt:s. 


{Theſe lines are quoted from the Architrenius, J. iv, c. 8, a poetical 


work of John de Hauteville, or Hanville, a Monk of St. Albans, about 
the year 1190. See Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, vol. 1. diſ- 
ſert. ji.) Vet ſuch ett might be leſs pernicious to mankind, than the 
theological diſputes of the Sorbonne. which have been ſince agitated on 
the ſame ground, Bonamy, Mem. de I Academie, tors, xv. p. 678— 
682, 
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cured the doors againſt their intruſion ; and, as 
long as it was in his power, ſecluded his perſon 
and dignity from the accidents of a nocturnal 
tumult. At the dawn of day, the ſoldiers, whoſe 
zcal was irritated by oppoſition, forcibly entered 
the palace, ſeized, with reſpectful violence, the 
object of their choice, | mags Julian with 
drawn ſwords through the ſtreets of Paris, placed 
him on the tribunal, and with repeated ſhouts 
faluted him as their emperor. Prudence, as wel! 
as loyalty, inculcated the propriety of reſiſting 
their treaſonable deſigns; and of preparing for 
his oppreſſed virtue, the excuſe of violence. 
Addrefling himſelf by turns to the multitude and 
to individuals, he ſometimes implored their mer- 
cy, and ſometimes expreſſed his indignation , 


' conjured them not to ſully the fame of their im- 


mortal victories; and ventured to promiſe, that 
if they would immediately return to their alle- 


giance, he would undertake to obtain from the 


emperor, not only a free and gracious pardon, 
but even the revocation of the orders which had 
excited their reſentment. But the ſoldiers, who 
were conſcious of their guilt, choſe rather to 
depend on the gratitude of Julian, than on the 
clemency of the emperor, Their zeal was in- 
ſenſibly turned into impatience, and their impa- 
tience into rage. The inflexible Cæſar ſuſtained 
till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their 
reproaches, and their menaces; nor did he yield, 
till he had been repeatedly aſſured, that if he 
wiſhed to live, he muſt conſent to reign. He 
was exalted on a ſhield in the preſence, and 
amidit the unanimous acclamations, of the 
troops; a rich military collar, which was offered 


by 
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by chance, ſupplied the want of a diadem (8); 
the ceremony was concluded by the promiſe of 
a moderate donative (9); and the new emperor, 
overwhelmed with real or affected grief, retired 
into the moſt ſecret receſſes of his apartment (10). 


The grief of Julian could proceed only from is ,..... 


11 


his innocence; but his innocence muſt appear tations of ia- 


extremely doubtful (11) in the eyes of thoſe who 
have learned to ſuſpect the motives and the pro- 
feſſions of princes, His lively and active mind 
was ſuſceptible of the various imprethons of hope 
and fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty and 
of ambition, of the love of fame and of the fear 
of reproach. But it is impoſſible for us to calcu- 
late the reſpective weight and operation of theſe 
ſentiments ; or to aſcertain the principles of ac- 
tion, which might eſcape the obſervation, while 
they guided, or rather impelled, the ſteps of 
Julian himſelf. The diſcontent of the troops 
was produced by the malice of his es 

their 


(8) Even in this tumultuous moment, Julian attended to the forms 
of {uperſtitious ceremony; and obſtinate]y refuſed the inauſpicious uſe of 
a female necklace, or a horſe-collar, which the impatient ſoldiers would 


have employed in the room of a diadem. 
An equal proportion of gold and filver, five pieces of the former, 


one pound of the latter; the whole amounting to about five pounds ten 
ſhillings of our money. 

(10) For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to authen- 
tic and original materials; Julian himſelf (ad S. P. Q. Athenienſem, 
p. 282, 283, 284.), Libanius (Orat. Parental. c. 44-48. in Fabricius 
Bibliot. Græc. tom. vii. p. 269-—273 ), Ammianus (xx. 4.), and Zoſi- 
mus (J. ili. p. 131, 152, 153), Who in the reign of Julian, appears to 
follow the more reſpectable authority of Eunapius. With fuch guides, 
we might neglect the abbreviators and eccleſiaſtical hiftcrians, 

(11) Eutropius, a reſpectable witneſs, uſes a doubtful Expreſſion, 
« conſenſu militum®” (v. 15.). Gregory Nazianzen, whole ignorance 
might excuſe his fanaticiſm, dire ly charges the apoſtate with preſumpti+ 
on, madneſs, and impious rebellion, uvladux, FX π m, tel 
Orat. iy. p. 67. 


noscucc. 
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their tumult was the natural effect of intereſt and 
of paſſion ; and if Julian had tried to conceal a 
deep deſign under the appearances of chance, 
he muſt have employed the mott conſummate 
artifice without neceſſity, and probably without 
ſucceſs. He ſolemnly declares, in the preſence 
of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, 
and of all the other deities, that, till the clote of 
the evening which preceded his elevation, he 
was utterly ignorant of the deſigns of the ſol- 
diers (12); and it may ſeem ungenerous to 
diſtruſt the honour of a hero, and the truth of a 
philoſopher. Yet the ſuperſtitious confidence 
that Conſtantius was the enemy, and that he him- 
ſelf was the favourite, of the gods, might prompt 
him to deſire, to ſolicit, and even to haſten the 
auſpicious moment of his reign, which was 
predeſtined to reſtore the ancient religion of 
mankind. When Julian had received the intel- 
ligence of the conſpiracy, he reſigned himſelf to 


a ſhort ſlumber; and afterwards related to his 


friends, that he had ſeen the Genius of the em- 
pire waiting with ſome impatience at his door, 
preſſing for admittance, and reproaching his 
want of ſpirit and ambition (13). Aſtoniſhed 
and perplexed, he addreſſed his prayers to the 


* great 

(12) Julian. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 284 The devent Abbe de la 
Bleterie (Vie de Julien, p. 159.) is almoſt inclined to reſpect the deveyr 
proteſtations of a Pagan. 

(13) Ammian. xz. f. with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Genius 
of the empire. Julian himſelf, in a confidential letter to his friend and 
phyſician, Oribaſius (Epiſt. xvii. p. 384.), mentions another dream, to 
which, before the event, he gave credit; of a ſtately tree thrown to the 
ground, of a ſmall plant ſtrik ing a deep root into the earth. Even in bis 
ſleep, the mind of the Cæſar muſt have been agitated by the hopes and 


tears of his fortune, Zofimus (I. ii, p. 155.) relates a ſubſequenz 
dream. e | 
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great Jupiter; who immediately ſignified, by a 
clear and manifeſt omen, that he ſhould ſubmit 
to the will of heaven and of the army. The 
conduct which diſclaims the ordinary maxims of 
reaſon, excites our ſuſpicion and eludes our en- 
quiry. Whenever the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, at 
once ſo credulous and ſo crafty, has inſinuated 
itſelf into a no 


the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 


mind, it inſenſibly corrodes 


13 


To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect His embaſy 
the perſons of his enemies (14), to defeat and to'? Contan- 


deſpiſe the ſecret enterpriſes which were formed 
againſt his life and dignity, were the cares which 
employed the firſt days of the reign of the new 


tius. 


Emperor. Although he was firmly reſolved to 


maintain the ſtation which he had aſſumed, he 


was ſtill deſirous of ſaving his country from the 


calamities of civil war, of declining a contett 
with the ſuperior forces of Conſtantius, and of 
preſerving his own character from the reproach 
of perfidy and ingratitude.. Adorned with the 
enſigns of military and Imperial pomp, Julian 
ſhewed himſelf in the field of Mars to the ſold- 
iers, who glowed with ardent enthuſiaſm in the 
cauſe of their pupil, their leader, and their 
friend. He recapitulated their victories, lament- 
ed their ſufferings, applauded their reſolution, 
animated their hopes, and checked their impe- 
tuoſity; nor did he diſmiſs the aſſembly, till he 
had obtained a ſolemn promiſe from the troops, 
that if the emperor of the eaſt would ſubſcribe 
an equitable treaty, they would renounce any 
views of conqueſt, and ſatisfy themſelves with 


the 


(14) The difficult ſituation of the prince of a rebellious army is finely 


deſcribed by Tacitus (Hiſt. 1. 80—85.). But Otho had much more 
built, and much leſs abilities, than Julian, 


> "a 
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the tranquil poſſeſſion of the Gallic provinces. 
On this foundation he compoſed, in his own 
name, and in that of the army, a ſpecious and 


moderate epiſtle (15), which was delivered to 


Pentadius, his maſter of the offices, and to his 
chamberlain Eutherius ; two ambaſſadors whom 
he appointed to receive the anſwer, and obſerve 
the diſpoſitions of Conſtantius. This epiſtle is 
inſcribed with the modeſt appellation of Cæſar; 
but Julian ſolicits in a peremptory though re- 
ſpectful manner, the confirmation of the title of 
Auguſtus. He acknowledges the irregularity of 
his own election, while he juſtifies, in ſome 
meaſure, the reſentment and violence of the 
troops which had extorted his reluctant conſent. 
He allows the ſupremacy of his brother Conſtan- 
tius; and engages to ſend him an annual preſent 
of Spaniſh horſes, to recruit his army with a 
ſelect number of Barbarian youths, and to accept 
from his choice a Prætorian prefect of approved 
diſcretion and fidelity. But he reſerves for him- 


ſelf the noraination of his other civil and military 


officers, with the troops, the revenue, and the 
ſovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps, 
He admoniſhes the emperor to conſult the dic- 
tates of juſtice; to diſtruſt the arts of thoſe ve- 


nal flatterers, who ſubſiſt only by the diſcord of 


rinces; and to embrace the ofter of a fair and 

:onourable treaty, equally advantageous to the 
republic, and to the houſe of Conſtantine. In 
this negociation Julian claimed no more than he 
already poſſeſſed. The delegated authority which 
he had long exerciſed over the provinces: of 
Gaul, 


(15) To this oſtenſible epiſtle he added, ſays Ammianus, private letters, 
obyurgatorias et mordaces, which the hiſtorian had not ſeen, and would 
not ha ve publiſhed. Perhaps they never exiſted. 
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Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was ſtill obeyed under 
a name more independent and auguſt. The 


ſoldiers and the people rejoiced in a revolution 


which was not ſtained even with the blood of the 
guilty, Florentius was a fugitive ; Lupicinus a 
priſoner. The perſons who were diſaffected to 
the new government were diſarmed and fecured ; 
and the vacant offices were diſtributed, accord- 
ing to the recommendation of merit, by a 
prince, who deſpiſed the intrigues of the palace, 


and the clamours of the ſoldiers (16). 


13 


The negociations of peace were accompanied His fourth 


and ſupported by the moſt vigorous preparati- 
ons for war. The army, which Julian held in 


and augmented by the diſorders of the times. 
The cruel perſecution of the faction of Mag- 
nentius had filled Gaul with numerous bands of 
outlaws and robbers. They chearfully accepted 
the offer of a general pardon from a prince 
whom they could truſt, ſubmitted to the re- 
ſtraints of military diſcipline, and retained only 
their implacable hatred to the perſon and govern- 


ment of Conſtantius (17). As ſoon as the ſeaſon 


of the year permitted Julian to take the field, 
he appeared at the head of his legions; threw a 
bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of 
Cleves; and prepared to chaſtiſe the perfidy of 
the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who preſumed 

| that 


(16) See the ſiclt tranſactions of his reign, in Julian ad S. P. Q. Athen. 
p. 285, 286. Ammianus, xx. 5. 8. Liban. Orat. Parent. c. 49, 50. 
p. 27 3,z=275. | 

(17) Liban. Orat. Parent. c. 50. p. 275, 276. A ſtrange diſorder, 
fince it continued above ſeven years. In the factions of the Greek repub- 
lics, the exiles amounted to 20,000 perſons; and Iſſocrates aſſures Philip, 
that it would be eaſier to raiſe an army from the vagabonds than from the 
cities. See Hume's Eſſays, tom. t. p. 426, 427. 


| 


and fiſth ex- 
peditions be- 
yond the 


readineſs for immediate action, was recruited A 8.0 
D. 3603 
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that they might ravage, with impunity, the 
frontiers of a divided empire. The difficulty, 
as well as glory, of this enterprize, conſiſted in 
a laborious march ; and Julian had conquered, 
as ſoon as he could penetrate into a country, 
which former princes had conſidered as inacceſſi- 
ble. After he had given peace to the Barbari- 
ans, the emperor carefully viſited the fortifica- 
tions along the Rhine from Cleves to Baſil; ſur- 
veyed with peculiar attention, the e rritories 
which he had recovered from the hanas of the 
Alemanni, paſſed through Beſangon( 18), Wich 
had ſeverely ſuffered from their fury, ana ned 
his head-quarters at Vienna for the enſuing win- 
ter. The barrier of Gaul was improved and 
ſtrengthened with additional fortifications ; and 
Julian entertained ſome hopes, that the Ger- 
mans, whom he had ſo often vanquiſhed, might, 
in his abſence, be reſtrained, by the terror of 
his name. Vadomair (19) was the only prince of 
the Alemanni, whom he eſteemed or feared ; 
and while the ſubtle Barbarian affected to obſerve 
the faith of treaties, the progreſs of his arms 
threatened the ſtate with an unſeaſonable and 
dangerous war. The policy of Julian conde- 
ſcended to ſurpriſe the prince of the Alemanni 
by his own arts; and Vadomair, who, in the 


character 


(18) Julian (Epiſt. xxxviil. p. 414.) gives a ſhort deſcription of Veſon- 
tio, or Beſangon ; a rocky peninſula almoſt encircled by the river Doux; 
once A magnificent city, filled with temples, &c. now reduced to a ſmall 
town, emerging however from its ruins, 

(19) Vadomair entered into the Roman ſervice, and was promoted 
from a Barbarian kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phœnecia. He 
ſtill retained the ſame artful character (Ammian. xxi. 4); but, under 
the reign of Valens, he ſignalized bis valour in the Armenian war 
(Xxix. 1.). 
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character of a friend, had incautiouſly accepted 
an invitation from the Roman governors, was 
ſeized in the midſt of the entertainment, and 
ſent away priſoner into the heart of Spain. Be- 
fore the Barbarians were recovered from their 
amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on 
the banks of the Rhine, and once more croſ- 
ling the river, renewed the deep impreſſions of 
terror and reſpect which had been already made 
by four preceeding expeditions (20). 


17 


The ambaſſadors of Julian had been inſtruCt- Fruitleſs 


ed to execute, with the utmoſt diligence, their 


treaty and 
declaration 


important commiſſion. But, in their paſſage war, 


through Italy and Illyricum, they were detained or 


by the tedious and affected delays of the provin- 
cial governors; they were conducted by flow 
journies from Conſtantinople to Cæſarea in Cap- 
padocia; and when at length they were admitted 
to the preſence of Conſtantius, they found that 
he had already conceived from the diſpatches of 
his own officers, the moſt unfavourable opinion 
of the conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic ar- 
my. The letters were heard with impatience ; 
the trembling meſſengers were diſmiſſed with i- 
dignation and contempt ; and the looks, the 
geſtures, the furious language of the monarch, 
expreſſed the diſorder of his ſoul. The domeſ- 
tic connection, which might have reconciled the 


brother and the huſband of Helena, was recent- 


ly diſſolved by the death of that princeſs, whoſe 
pregnancy had been ſeveral times fruitleſs, and 


was at laſt fatal to herſelf (21). The empreſs 
Vor.IV.—F C Euſebia 


(20) Ammian, xx. 10. xxl. 3. 4. Zoſimus, l. iii. p. 155, 

(21) Her femains were ſent to Rome, and interred near thoſe of her 
ſiſter Conſtantina, in the ſuburb of the Via Nementana. Ammian. xxi. I» 
Libanius has compoſed a very weak apology to juſtify his hero from a very 


abſurd 


D. 367. 
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Euſebia had preſerved to the laſt moment of her 
life the warm, and even jealous, affection which N 
ſhe had conceived for Julian; and her mild influ- 
ence might have moderated the reſentment of a | & 
prince, who, ſince her death, was abandoned to : 
his own paſſions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. 3 

But the terror of a foreign invaſion obliged him 
to ſuſpend the puniſhment of a private enemy ; 
he continued his march towards the confines of 
Perſia, and thought it ſufficient to ſignify the 
conditions which might entitle Julian and his 
guilty followers to the clemency of their offend- 
ed ſovereign. He required, that the preſumptu- 175 
ous Cæſar ſhould expreſsly renounce the appella- ; 
tion and rank of Auguſtus, which he had ac- 
cepted from the rebels; that he ſhould deſcend 
to his former ſtation of a hmited and dependent ; 
miniſter ; that he ſhould veſt the powers of the ; 
Rate and army in the hands of thoſe officers who þ 
were appointed by the Imperial court ; and that pf 
he ſhould truſt his ſafety to the aſſurances of 

rdon, which were announced by Epictetus, a 
Gallic biſhop, and one of the Arian favourites of 
Conſtantius. Several months were ineffectually 
conſumed in a treaty which was negociated at 
the diſtance of three thouſand miles between 
Paris and Antioch; and, as ſoon as Julian per- 
ceived that his moderate and reſpectful behaviour 
ferved only to irritate the pride of an implacable 
adverſary, he boldly reſolved to commit his life 

and 


TIT | 


abſurd charge; of poiſoning his wife, and rewarding her phyſician with 
his mother's jewels. (See the ſeventh of ſeventeen new orations, pub- 
liſhed at Venice 1754, from a MS. in St. Mark's library, p. 119—127.) 
Elpidius, the Pretorian prefect of the Eaſt, to whoſe evidence the accu- 
ſer of Julian appeals, is arraigned by Libanius, as effeminate and ungrate- 
ful ; yet the religion of Elpidius is praiſed by Jrrem (tom. i, p. 243), 
and his humanity by Ammianvs (xi. 6.). 
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and fortune to the chance of a civil war. He 


gave a public and military audience to the quæſ- 
tor Leonas; the haughty epiſtle of Conſtantius 
was read to the attentive multitude ; and Julian 
proteſted, with the moſt flattering deference, 
that he was ready to reſign the title of Auguſtus, 
if he could obtain the conſent of thoſe whom he 
acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. 
The faint propoſal was impetuouſly ſilenced; 
and the acclamations of ** Julian Auguſtus, 
continue to reign, by the authority of the ar- 
* my, of the people, of the republic, which 
* you have ſaved,” thundered at once from 
every part of the field, and terrified the pale 
ambaſſador of Conſtantius. A part of the let- 
ter was afterwards read, in which the emperor 
arraigned the ingratitude of Julian, whom he 
had inveſted with the honours of the purple; 
whom he had educated with ſo much care and 
tenderneſs ; whom he had preſerved in his infan- 
cy, when he was left a helpleſs orphan, © an 
* orphan !” interrupted Julian, who juſtified his 
cauſe by indulging his paſſions : ** Does the aſ- 
ſaſſin of my family reproach me that I was 
left an orphan ? He urges me to revenge thoſe 
injuries, which I have long ſtudied to forget.“ 
The aſſembly was diſmiſſed ; and Leonas, who, 
with ſome difficulty, had been protected from 
the popular fury, was ſent back to his maſter, 
with an epiſtle, in which Julian expreſſed, in a 
ſtrain of the moſt vehement eloquence, the ſen- 
timents of contempt, of hatred, and of reſent- 
ment, which had been ſuppreſſed and embittered 
by the diſſimulation of twenty years. After this 
meſſage, which might be conſidered as a ſignal 
of irreconcilable war, Julian, who, ſome weeks 
before, had celebrated the Chriſtian feſtival 4 

C2 the 
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the Epiphany (22), made a public declaration 
that he committed the care of his ſafety to the 
IMMORTAL Cops; and thus publickly renoun- 
ced the religion, as well as the friendſhip, of 

| Conſtantius (23). 
Johan pre- The ſituation of Julian required a vigorous 


pares to at» 


lack Con- and immediate reſolution. He had diſcovered 
fant from intercepted letters, that his adverſary, ſa- 
crificing the intereſt of the ſtate to that of the 
monarch, had again excited the Barbarians to 
invade the provinces of the Weſt. The poſiti- 


the banks of the lake of Conſtance, the other 
formed at the foot of the Cottian Alps, ſeemed 
to indicate the march of two armies ; and the 
ſize of thoſe magazines, each of which conſiſted 
of ſix hundred thouſand quarters of wheat, or 
rather flour (24), was a threatening evidence 5 

the 


(22) Feriarum die quem celebrantes menſe Januario, Chriſtiani Epipha- 
me dictitant, progreſſus in corum eccleſiam, ſolemniter numine orato 
diſceſſit. Ammian. xxi.2, Zonaras obſerves, that it was on Chriſtmas- 
day, and his aſſertion is not inconſiſtent ; ſince the churches of Egypt, 
Aſia, and perhaps Gaul, celebrated on the ſame day (the fixth of Janu- 
ary), the nativity and the baptiſm of their Saviour, The Romans, az 
ignorant as their brethren of the real date of his birth, fixed the folemn 
teſtival to the 25th of December, the Brumalia, or winter ſolſtice, 
when the Pagans annually celebrated the birth of the Sun. See Bing- 
ham's Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church, I. xx. c. 4. and Beauſobre 
Hiſt. Critique du Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 690—700. 

(23) The public and ſecret negociations between Conſtant ius and Julian, 
muſt be- extracted, with ſome caution, from Julian himſelf (Orat. ad 
S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286.), Libanius (Orat, Parent. c. $1. p. 276.), Am- 
mianus (xx. 9.), Zofimus (1. iti, p. 154.), and even Zonaras (tom. ii. J. 
(iii; p. 20, 21, 22.), who, on this occaſion, appears to have poſſeſſed and 
uſed ſome valuable materials. | 

(24) Three bundred myriads, or three millions of medimni, a corn- 
meaſure familiar to the Athenians, and which contained fix Roman od: 
Jalian explains, like a ſoldier and a ſtateſman, the danger of his ſituati- 


on, and the neceſſity and advantages of an offenſwe war (ad S. P. Q. 
Athen, p. 286, 387). - 


i 


on of two magazines, one of them collected on 
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the ſtrength and numbers of the enemy, who 
prepared to ſurround him. But the Imperial le- 
gions were ſtill in their diſtant quarters of Aſia; 
the Danube was feebly guarded ; and if Julian 


could occupy, by a ſudden incurſion, the im- 


portant provinces of Illyricum, he might expect 
that a people of ſoldiers would refort to his 
ſtandard, and that the rich mines of gold and 
ſilver would contribute to the expences of the 
civil war. He propoſed this bold enterpriſe to 
the aſſembly of the ſoldiers; inſpired them with 
a juſt confidence in their general, and in them- 
ſelves; and exhorted them to maintain their re- 
putation, of being terrible to the enemy, mode- 
rate to their fellow-citizens, and obedient to 
their officers. His ſpirited diſcourſe was received 
with the loudeſt acclamations, and the ſame 
troops which had taken up arms againſt Con- 
ſtantius, when he ſummoned them to leave 
Gaul, now declared with alacrity, that they 
would follow Julian to the fartheſt extremities of 
Europe or Aſia, The oath of fidelity was ad- 
miniſtered; and the ſoldiers, claſhing their 
ſhields, and pointing their drawn ſwords to their 
throats, devoted themſelves, with horrid impre- 
cations, to the ſervice of a leader whom they 
celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, and the con- 
queror of the Germans (25). This ſolemn en- 
gagement, which ſeemed to be diCtated by af- 
fection, rather than by duty, was ſingly oppoſed 
by Nebridius, who had been admitted to the of- 
fice of Prætorian prefect. That faithful miniſ- 
ter, alone and unaſſiſted, aſſerted the rights of 
Conſtantius in the midſt of an armed and angry 

multi- 


(25) See his oration, and the behaviour of the troops, is Ammian 
xi. 5. 
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multitude, to whoſe fury he had almoſt fallen an 
honourable, but uſeleſs, ſacrifice. After loſing 
one of his hands by the ſtroke of a ſword, he 
embraced the knees of the prince whom he had 
offended. Julian covered the præfect with his 
Imperial mantle, and protecting him from the 
zeal of his followers, diſmiſſed him to his own 
houſe, with leſs reſpect than was perhaps due to 
the virtue of an enemy (26). The high office of 
Nebridius was beſtowed on Salluſt; and the 
provinces of Gaul, which were now dehvered 
rom the intolerable oppreſſion of taxes, enjoy- 
ed the mild and equitable adminiſtration of the 
friend of Julian, who was permitted to practiſe 
thoſe virtues which he had inſtilled into the mind 
of his pupil (27). 

The hopes of Julian depended much leſs on 
the number of his troops, than on the celerity 
of his motions. In the execution of a daring 
enterpriſe, he availed himſelf of every precauti- 
on, as far as prudence could ſuggeſt; and 
where prudence could no longer accompany his 
ſteps, he truſted the event to valour and to for- 
tune. In the neighbourhood of Baſil he aſ- 
ſembled and divided his army (28). One body, 
which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, was di- 
rected, under the command of Nevitta, general 
of the cavalry, to advance through the midland 

parts 


(26) He ſternly refuſed his hand to the ſuppliant przfe&, whom he ſent 
into Tuſcany (Ammian. xxi. 6.) . Libanius, with ſavage fury inſults 
Nebridivs, applauds the ſoldiers, and almolt cenſures the humanity of Ju- 
lian (Orat. Parent. c. $3. p. 278.) 

(27) Ammian. xxi. 8. In this promotion, Julian obeyed the Jaw 
which he publicly impoſed on himſelf. Neque civiles quiſquam judex nec 
militaris rector, alio quodam præter merita ſuffragante, ad potiorum ve- 
niat gradum (Ammian. xx. s.). Abſence did not weaken his regard for 
Salluſt, with whoſe name (A. D. 363.) he honoured the conſulſhip. 

(28) Ammianus (xxi. 8) aſcribes the ſame practice, and the ſame mo- 
ve, to Alexander the Great, and other ſkilful generals. 
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parts of Rhetia and Noricum. A ſimilar divi- 
tion of troops, under the orders of Jovius and 
Jovinus, prepared to follow the oblique courſe 
of the highways, through the Alps and the nor- 
thern confines of Italy. The inſtructions to the 
generals were conceived with energy and preci- 
ſion: to haſten their march in cloſe and compact 
columns, which, according to the diſpoſition of 
the ground, might readily be changed into any 


order of battle; to ſecure themſelves againſt the 


ſurpriſes of the night by ſtrong poſts and vigi- 
lant guards; to prevent reſiſtance by their un- 
expected arrival; to elude examination by their 
ſudden departure; to ſpread the opinion of their 
ſtrength, and the terror of his name; and to 
join their ſovereign under the walls of Sirmium. 
For himſelf, Julian had reſerved a more difficult 
and extraordinary part. He ſelected three thou- 
ſand brave and active volunteers, reſolved, like 
their leader, to caſt behind them every hope of 
a retreat: at the head of this faithful band, he 
tearleſsly plunged into the receſſes of the Marci- 
an, or black foreſt, which conceals the ſources 
of the Danube (29); and, for many days, the 
fate of Julian was unknown to the world, The 
ſecrecy of his march, his diligence, and vigour, 
ſurmounted every obſtacle ; he forced his way 
over mountains and moraſſes, occupied the brid- 
ges or ſwam the rivers, purſued his direct 


courſe (30), without reflecting whether he tra- 
verſed 


(29) This wood was à part of the great Hercynian foreſt, which, in the 
time of Cefar, ſtretched away from the country of the Rauraci (Baſil) 
into the boundleſs regions of the North. See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 
J. iii. c. 47. | 

(30) Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 53. p. 278, 279, with Gre- 
gary Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 68. Even the ſaint admires the ſpeed and ſe- 
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verſed the territory of the Romans or of the 
Barbarians, and at length emerged, between 
Ratiſbon and Vienna, at the place where he de- 
ſigned to embark his troops on the Danube. By 
a well-concerted ſtratagem, he ſeized a fleet of 
light brigantines (31), as it lay at anchor; ſe- 
cured a ſupply of coarſe proviſions ſufficient to 
ſatisfy the indelicate, but voracious, appetite of 
a Gallic army; and boldly committed himſelf to 
the ſtream of the Danube. The labours of his 
mariners, who plied their oars with inceſſant dili- 
gence, and the ſteady continuance of a favour- 
able wind, carried his fleet above ſeven hundred 
miles in eleven days (32); and he had already 
diſembarked his troops at Bononia, only nine- 
teen miles from Sirmium, before his enemies 


could receive any certain intelligence that he had 


left the banks of the Rhine. In the courſe of 
this long and rapid navigation, the mind of Ju- 
lian was fixed on the object of his enterpriſe; 
and though he accepted the deputations of ſome 
cities, which haſtened to claim the merit of an 
early ſubmiſſion, he paſſed before the hoſtile ſta- 
tions, which were placed along the river, with- 

„ Out 


crecy of this march. A modern divine might apply to the progreſs of Ju- 
lian, the lines which were originally deſigned for another apoſtate : | 
— — So eagerly the fiend, 

O'er bog, or ſteep, through ſtrait, rough, denſe, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, purſues his way, 

And ſwims, or ſinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 

(31) In that interval the Netitia places two or three fleets, the Lavria- 
cenſis (at Lauriacum, or Lorch), the Arlapenſis, the Maginenſis; and 
mentions five legions, or cohorts, of Liburnarii, who ſhould be a ſort of 


marines. Sect. lvili. edit. Labb. 


(32) Zofimus alone (1, iii. p. 156.) kas ſpecified this intereſting circum- 
fiance. Mamertinus (in Panegyr- Vet. xi. 6, 7, 8.), who accompanied 
Julian, as count of the ſacred largeſſes, deſcribes this voyage in a florid 


and pictoreſque manner, challenges Triptolemus and the Argonauts of 
Greece, &c, Eg n 
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out indulging the temptation of ſignalizing an 
uſeleſs and ill-timed valour. The banks of the 
Danube were crowded on either {ide with ſpec- 
tators, who gazed on the military pomp, antict- 
pated the importance of the event, and diffuſed 
through the adjacent country the fame of a 
young hero, who advanced with more than mor- 
tal ſpeed at the head of the innumerable forces 
of the Weſt. Lucilian, who, with the rank of 
general of the cavalry, commanded the military 
powers of Illyricum, was alarmed and perplex- 
ed by the doubtful reports, which he could net- 
ther reject nor believe. He had taken ſome 
ſlow and irreſolute meaſures for the purpoſe of 
collecting his troops; when he was ſurpriſed by 
Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian, as 
ſoon as he landed at Bononia, had puſhed for- 
wards with ſome light infantry. The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or death, was haſti- 
ly thrown upon a horſe, and conducted to the 
preſence of Julian ; who kindly raiſed him from 
the ground, and diſpelled the terror and amaze- 
ment which ſeemed to ſtupify his faculties. But 
Lucilian had no ſooner recovered his ſpirits, 
than he betrayed his want of diſcretion by pre- 
ſuming to admoniſh his conqueror, that he had 
raſhly ventured, with a handful of men, to ex- 
poſe his perſon in the midſt of his enemies. 
*© Reſerve for your maſter Conſtantius theſe ti- 
mid remonſtrances,”” replied Julian, with a 
{mile of contempt; ** when I gave you my 
purple to kiſs, I received you not as a coun- 
5 ſellor, but as a ſuppliant.” Conſcious that 
ſucceſs alone could juſtify his attempt, and that 
boldneſs only could command ſucceſs, he in- 
ſtantly advanced, at the head of three thouſand 
ſoldiers, to attack the ſtrongeſt and moſt popu- 
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lous city of the Illyrian provinces. As he et- 
tered the long ſuburb of Sirmium, he was re- 
ceived by the joyful acclamations of the army 
and people; who, crowned with flowers,. and 
holding lighted tapers in their hands, conducted 
their acknowledged ſovereign to his Imperial re- 
ſidence. Two days were devoted to the public 
joy, which was celebrated by the games of the 
Circus; but, early on the morning of the third 
day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow paſs 
of Succi, in the defiles of Mount Hæmus; 
which, almoſt in the mid-way between Sirmium 
and Conſtantinople, ſeparates the provinces of 
Thrace and Dacia, by an abrupt deſcent to- 
wards the former, and a gentle declivity on the 
ſide of the latter (33). The defence of this 
important poſt was entruſted to the brave 
Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals of the Ita- 
lian diviſion, ſucceſsfully executed the plan of 
the march and junction which their maſter had 

ſo ably conceived (34). 
He juſißes The homage which Julian obtained, from the 
his cauſe. fears or the inclination of the people, extended 
far beyond the immediate effect of his arms (35). 
The præfectures of Italy and Illyricum were 
adminiſtered by Taurus and Florentius, who 
united that important office with the vain ho- 
nours of the conſulſhip; and as thoſe magiſ- 
| | trates 


(33) The deſcription of Ammianus, which might be ſupported by col- 
lateral evidence, aſcertains the preciſe ſituation of the Auguſliæ Succorum, 
or paſſes of Succi, M. d' Anville, from the trifling reſemblance of names, 
has placed them between Sardica and Naiſſus. For my own juſtification, 
I arn obliged to mention the on/y error which I have diſcovered in the maps 
or writings of that admirable geographer. 

(34) Whatever circumſtances we may borrow elſewhere, Ammianus 
(xxi. 8, 9, 10.) ſtill ſupplies the ſeries of the narrative, 

(35) Ammian. xxi. 9, 10. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 54. p. 279, 280, 
Zolimuts, I. iii. p. 156; 157. 
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trates had retired with precipitation to the court 
of Aſia, Julian, who could not always reſtrain 
the levity of his temper, ſtigmatized their flight 
by adding, in all the Acts of the Year, the 
epithet of fugitive to the names of the two con- 
ſuls. The provinces which had been deſerted 
by their firſt magiſtrates acknowledged the au- 
thority of an emperor, who, conciliating the 
qualities of a ſoldier with thoſe of a philoſo- 
pher, was equally admired in the camps of the 
Danube, and in the cities of Greece. From his 
palace, or, more properly, from his head-quar- 
ters of Sirmium and Naiſſus, he diſtributed to 
the principal cities of the empire, a laboured 
apology tor his own conduct; publiſhed the ſe- 
cret diſpatches of Conſtantius; and ſolicited the 
judgment of mankind between two competitors, 
the one of whom had expelled, and the other 
had invited, the Barbarians (36). Julian, 
whoſe mind was deeply wounded by the re- 
proach of ingratitude, aſpired to maintain, by 
argument as well as by arms, the ſuperior me- 
rits of his cauſe; and to excel, not only in the 
arts of war, but in thoſe of compoſition, His 
epiſtle to the ſenate and people of ADs” (37) 
eems 


(36) Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286.) poſitively afferts, that he in- 
tercepted the letters of Conſtantius to the Barbarians: and Libanius as 
poſitively affirms, that he read them on his march to the treops and the 
cities. Yet Ammianus (xxi. 4.) expreſſes himſelf with cool and candid 
heſitation, fi fame ſelius admittenda eſt fides, He ſpecifies, however, an 
intercepted letter from Vadamair to Conſtantius, which ſuppoſes an inti- 
mate correſpondence between them: + Ceſar tuus diſciplinam non 
© habet.”” 

(37) Zoßmus mentions his epiſtles to the Athenians, the Corinthians, 
and the Lacedæmonians. The ſubſtance was probably the ſame, though 

the addreſs was properly varied. The epiſtle to the Athenians is ſtill ex- 
tant (p. 268—287.), and has afforded much valuable information. It de- 
ſerves the praiſes of the Abbe de la Bleterie (Pref. à |'Hiſtoire de Jovien, p. 
24, 25.), and is one of the beſt manifeſtoes to be found in any language, 
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ſeems to have been dictated by an elegant en- 
thuſiaſm; which prompted him to ſubmit his 
actions and his motives to the degenerate Athe- 
nians of his own times, with the ſame humble 
deference, as if he had been pleading, in the 
days of Ariſtides, before the tribunal of the 
Areopagus. His application to the ſenate of 
Rome, which was ſtill permitted to beſtow the 
titles of Imperial power, was agreeable to the 
forms of the expiring republic. An aflembly J 
was ſummoned by Tertullus, præfect of the p 
city ; the epiſtle of Julian was read; and as he bs 
appeared to be maſter of Italy, his claims were ] 
admitted without a diſſenting voice. His obli- 
que cenſure of the innovations of Conſtantine, 
and his paſſionate invective againſt the vices of 
Conſtantius, were heard with leſs ſatisfaction; 
and the ſenate, as if Julian had been preſent, 
unanimouſly exclaimed, ** Reſpe&t, we beſeech 
„you, the author of your own fortune (48)”. 
An artful expreſſion, which, according to the 
chance of war, might be differently explained ; 
as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of the 5 
uſurper, or as a flattering confeſſion, that a ſin- | 
gle act of ſuch benefit to the ſtate ought to atone 4 
for all the failings of Conſtantius. 
Hoſtile pre- The intelligence of the march and rapid pro- 
pirations. greſs of Julian was ſpeedily tranſmitted to his 
rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had ob- 
tained ſome reſpite from the Perſian war. Diſ- 
guiſing the anguiſh of his ſoul under the ſem- 
blance of contempt, Conſtantius profeſſed his | 
intention of returning into Europe, and of gi- | 
ving chace to Julian ; for he never ſpoke of this 
| military 
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(38) Auctori tuo reverentiam rogamus, Ammian. xix. 10, It is amu- 
fing enough to obſerve the ſecret conflicts of the ſenate between flatter; 
and fear. See Tacit. Hiſt. i. 85. R 
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military expedition in any other light than that 
of a hunting party (39). In the camp of Hier- 
apolis, in Syria, he communicated this deſign to 
his army; ſlightly mentioned the guilt and raſh- 
neſs of the Cæſar; and ventured to aſſure them, 
that if the mutineers of Gaul preſumed to meet 
them in the field, they would be unable to ſuſ- 
tain the fire of their eyes, and the irreſiſtible 
weight of their ſhout of onſet. The ſpeech of 
the emperor was received with military ap- 
plauſe, and Theodotus, the preſident of the 
council of Hierapolis, requeſted, with tears of 
adulation, that his city might be adorned with 
the head of the vanquiſhed rebel (40). A 
choſen detachment was diſpached away in poſt- 
waggons, to ſecure, if it were yet poſlible, the 
paſs of Succi; the recruits, the horſes, the arms, 
and the magazines which had been prepared 
25 Sapor, were appropriated to the ſervice 
of the civil war, and the domeſtic victories of 
Conſtantius inſpired his partiſans with the moſt 
ſanguine aſſurances of ſucceſs. The notary 
Gaudentius had occupied in his name the pro- 
vinces of Africa; the ſubſiſtence of Rome was 
intercepted ; and the diſtreſs of Julian was in- 
creaſed, by an unexpected event, which might 
have been productive of fatal conſequences. 
Julian had received the ſubmiſſion of two legi- 
ons and a cohort of archers, who were ſtationed 
at Sirmium ; but he ſuſpected, with reaſon, the 
fidelity of thoſe troops, which had been diſtin- 

guiſhed 


(39) Tanquam venaticiam prædam caperet : hoc enim ad leniendum 
ſuorum metum ſubinde prædicabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 

(40) See the ſpeech and preparations in Ammianus, xxi. 13. The vile 
Theodotus afterwards implored and obtained his pardon from the merciful 
conqueror, who ſignified his wiſh of diminiſhing his enemies, and increaſ- 
ing the number of his friends (xxii, 14.) | 
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guiſhed by the emperor; and it was thought ex- 
pedient, under the pretence of the expoſed ſtate 
of the Gallic frontier, to diſmiſs them from the {+ 
moſt important ſcene of action. They advanc- 14 
ed, with reluctance, as far as the confines of 1 
Italy; but as they dreaded the length of the 
way, and the ſavage fierceneſs of the Germans, 
they reſolved, by the inſtigation of one of their 
tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect the 
banners of Conſtantius on the walls of that im- 
pregnable city. The vigilance of Julian per- 
ceived at once the extent of the miſchief, and 
the neceſſity of applying an immediate remedy. 
By his order, Jovinus led back a part of the 
army into Italy; and the ſiege of Aquileia was 
formed with diligence, and proſecuted with vi- 
gour. But the legionaries, who ſeemed to have 
rejected the yoke of diſcipline, conducted the 
the defence of the place with ſkill and perſeve- 
rance; invited the reſt of Italy to imitate the 
example of their courage and loyalty, and 
threatened the retreat of Julian, if he ſhould 
be forced to yield to the ſuperior numbers of the 

armies of the Eaſt (41). 
and death of But the humanity of Julian was preſerved 
Ib. 56 r. from the cruel alternative, which he pathetically 
November . laments, of deſtroying, or of being himſelf de- 
ſtroyed; and the ſeaſonable death of Conſtan- 
tius delivered the Roman empire from the cala- 
mities of civil war. The approach of winter 
could not detain the monarch at Antioch; ing 
is 


(41) Ammian. Xxi. 7. 11, 12. He ſeems to deſcribe, with ſuperfluous 
labour, the operations of the ſiege of Aquileia, Which, on this occaſion, 
maintained iis impregnable fame. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii p. 68.) 
aſcribes this accidental revolt to the wiſdora of Contlantius, whoſe aſſured 
victory be announces with ſome appearance of truth, Conltantio quem 
credebat pruculdubio fore vitorem : nemo enim 6mnium tune ab hac con- 
ſtanti ſententia diſcrepebat. Amtolan. xxl. 7. 
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his favourites durſt not oppoſe his impatient de- 
fire of revenge. A light fever, which was per- 
haps occaſioned by the agitation of his ſpirits, 
was encreaſed by the fatigues of the journey; 
and Conſtantius was obliged to halt at the little 
town of Mopſucrene, twelve miles beyond 
Tarſus, where he expired, after a ſhort illneſs, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty- 
fourth of his reign (42). His genuine character, 
which was compoſed of pride and weakneſs, of 
ſuperſtition and cruelty, has been fully diſplayed 
in the preceding narrative of civil and ectleſinC- 
tical events. The long abuſe of power render- 
ed him a conſiderable object in the eyes of his 
contemporaries ; but as perſonal merit can alone 


deſerve the notice of poſterity, the laſt of the 
ſons of Conſtantine may be diſmiſſed from the 


world with the remark, that he inherited the de- 
fects, without the abilities, of his father. Before 
Conſtantius expired, he 1s ſaid to have named 
Julian for his ſucceſſor ; nor does it feem impro- 
bable, that his anxious concern for the fate of 
a young and tender wite, whom he left with 
child, may have prevailed, in his laſt moments, 
over the harſher paſſions of hatred and revenge. 
Euſebius, and his guilty aſſociates, made a faint 
attempt to prolong the reign of the eunuchs, by 
the election of another emperor : but their intri- 
gues were rejected with diſdain by an army 
which now abhorred the thought of civil diſ- 

| | cord : 


(42) His death and character are faithfully delineated by Ammianus 
(xxi. 14, 15, 16.); and we are authoriſed to deſpiſe and deteſt the 
togtiſh calumny of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 68.), who accuſes Julian of 
contriving the death of his benefactor. The private repentance of the 
emperor, that he had ſpared and promoted Julian (p. 69. and Orat. xxi. 
p. 389.), is not improbable in itſelf, nor incompatible with the public 
verbal teſtament, which prudenfial confiderations might dictate in the lat? 
moments of his lite, 
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cord; and two officers of rank were inſtantly 
diſpatched, to aſſure Julian, that every ſword in 
the empire would be drawn for his ſervice. The 
military deſigns of that prince, who had formed 
three different attacks againſt Thrace, were pre- 
vented by this fortunate event. Without ſhed- 
ding the blood of his fellow-citizens, he eſcaped 
the dangers of a doubtful conflict, and acquired 
the advantages of a complete victory. Impati- 
ent to viſit the place of his birth, and the new 
capital of the empire, he advanced from Naiſſus 
through the mountains of Hæmus, and the cities 
of Thrace, When he reached Heraclea, at the 
diſtance of ſixty miles, all Conſtantinople was 


Jo nan enter: Poured forth to receive him; and he made his 


Conſtanti- 
nople, 


December 
11. 


triumphal entry, amidſt the dutiful acclamations 
of the ſoldiers, the people, and the ſenate. An 
innumerable multitude preſſed around him with 
eager reſpect; and were perhaps diſappointed 
when they beheld the ſmall ſtature, and ſimple 
garb, of a hero, whoſe unexperienced youth 
had vanquithed the Barbarians of Germany, 
and who had now traverſed, in a ſucceſsful ca- 
reer, the whole continent of Europe, from the 
ſhores of the Atlantic to thoſe of the Boſpho- 
rus (43). A few days afterwards, when the re- 
mains of the deceaſed emperor were landed in 
the harbour, the ſubjects of Julian applauded 
the real or affected humanity of their ſovereign. 
On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a 
mourning habit, he accompanied the funeral as 
far as the church of the Holy Apoſtles, where 
the body was depoſited : and if theſe marks of 
reſpect may be interpreted as a ſelfiſh tribute to 

the 


(43) In deſcribing the triumph of Julian, Ammianus (xxii. 1, 2.) aſ- 
ſumes the lofty tone of an orator or poet ; while Libanius (Orat. Parent; 
c. 86. p. 281.) ſinks to the grave Gmplicity of an hiſtorian. 
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to the birth and dignity of his Imperial kinſman, 
the tears of Julian profeſſed to the world, that 
he had forgot the injuries, and remembered only 
the obligations, * which he had received from 
Conſtantius (44). As ſoon as the legions of 
Aquileia were aſſured of the death of the empe- 
ror, they opened the gates of the city, and, by 
the ſacrifice of their guilty leaders, obtained an 
eaſy pardon from the prudence or lenity of 


33 


and is ac- 


Julian; who, in the thirty- ſecond year of his knowleaged 


age, acquired the undiſputed poſſeſſion of the Ye whole 


Roman empire (45). 


Philoſophy had inſtructed Julian to compare Hiscivil go- 


. . 8 vernment 
the advantages of action and retirement; but Mine. 


the elevation of his birth, and the accidents oflife. 


his life, never allowed him the freedom of 
choice. He might perhaps ſincerely have pre- 
ferred the groves of the academy, and the ſo- 
ciety of Athens; but he was conſtrained, at 
firſt by the will, and afterwards by the injuſtice, 
of Conſtantius, to expoſe his perſon and fame 
to the dangers of Imperial greatneſs; and to 
make himſelf accountable to the world, and to 
poſterity, for the happineſs of millions (46). Ju- 

Vor. IV. —F D lian 


(44) The funeral of Conſtantius is deſcribed by Ammianus (xxi. 16.), 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 119.), Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xi. 27.), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. lvi. p. 283.), and Philoſtorgius (1. vi. 
c. d. with Godefroy's Diſſertations, p. 265.). Theſe writers, and their 
followers, Pagans, Catholics, Arians, beheld with very different eyes both 
the dead and the living emperor. 

(45) The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfectly aſcer- 
tained, The day is probably the ſixth of November, and the year muſt 
be either 331 or 332. Tillemont, Hilt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 693. 
Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 50. I have preferred the earlier date. 

(46) Julian himſelf (p. 253—267.) has expreſſed theſe philoſophical 
ideas, with much eloquence, and ſome affectation, in a very elaborate epiſ- 
tle to Themiſtius. The Abbe de la Bleterie (tom. ii. p. 146—193 ), 
who has given an elegant tranſlation, is inclined to believe that it was the 
celebrated Themiſtius, whoſe orations are ſtill extaat. 
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lian recollected with terror the obſervation of his 
maſter Plato (47), that the government of our 
flocks and herds is always committed to beings 
of a ſuperior ſpecies; and that the conduct of 
nations requires and deſerves the celeſtial pow- 
ers of the Gods or of the Genii. From this 
principle he juſtly concluded, that the man who 
preſumes to reign, ſhould aſpire to the perfection 
of the divine nature; that he ſhould purify his 
ſoul from her mortal and terreſtrial part; that he 
ſhould extinguiſh his appetites, enlighten his 
underſtanding, regulate his paſſions, and ſubdue 
the wild beaſt, which, according to the lively 
metaphor of Ariſtotle (48), ſeldom fails to aſ- 
cend the throne of a deſpot. The throne of 
Julian, which the death of Conſtantius fixed on 
an independent baſis, was the feat of reaſon, of 
virtue, and perhaps of vanity. He deſpiſed the 
honours, renounced the pleaſures, and diſcharg- 
ed with inceſſant diligence the duties, of his ex- 
alted ſtation; and there were few among his 
ſubjects who would have conſented to relieve him 
from the weight of the diadem, had they been 
obliged to ſubmit their time and their actions to 
the rigorous laws which their philoſophic empe- 
ror impoſed on himſelf. One of his moſt inti- 
mate friends (49), who had often ſhared the fru- 


ga 


(47) Julian ad Themiſt, p. 258. Petavius (not. p. gg.) obſerves, that 
this paſlage is taken from the fourth book de Legibus ; but either Julian 
quoted from memory, or his MSS. were different from ours. Xenophon 
opens the Cyropædia with a ſimilar reflection. 


(48) O 5: &VOeW TOY KEAEUWY Bgy,tvy 320540156 X06 one. Ariſtot 
ap. Julian. p. 261, The MS, of Voſſiue, untatisfied with a fingle beaſt, 
affords the ſtronger reading of nga, which the experience of deſpotiſm 
may warrant. 

(49) Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. Ixxiv. Ixxxv. p. 310, 311, 31%.) 
has given this intereſting detail of the private life of ſulian. He hirnſelf 
(in Miſopogon, p. 350.) mentions his vegetable diet, and upbraids the groſs 
and ſenſual appetite of the people of Antioch! 
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gal ſimplicity of his table, has remarked, that 
his light and ſparing diet (which was uſually of 
the vegetable kind) left his mind and body al- 
ways free and active, for the various and im- 
portant buſineſs of an author, a pontiff, a ma- 
giſtrate, a general, and a prince. In one and 
the ſame day, he gave audience to ſeveral am- 
baſſadors, and wrote, or dictated, a great num- 
ber of letters to his generals, his civil magiſ- 
trates, his private friends, and the different cities 
of his dominions. He liſtened to the memori- 
als which had been received, conſidered the ſub- 
ject of the petitions, and ſignified his intentions 
more rapidly than they could be taken in ſhort- 
hand by the diligence of his ſecretaries. He 
poſſeſſed flexibility of thought, and ſuch firm- 
neſs of attention, that he could employ his hand 
to write, his ear to liſten, and his voice to dic- 
tate; and purſue at once three ſeveral trains of 
ideas, without heſitation, and without error. 
While his miniſters repoſed, the prince flew 
with agility from one labour to another, and, 
after a haſty dinner, retired into his library, till 
the public buſineſs, which he had appointed for 
the evening, ſummoned him to interrupt the 
proſecution of his {tudies. The ſupper of the 
emperor was ſtill leſs ſubſtantial than the former 
meal; his ſleep was never clouded by the 
fumes of indigeſtion; and, except in the ſhort 
interval of a marriage, which was the effect of 


ſhared his bed with a female companion (go). 
D 2 He 


(50) Lectulus ... Veſtalium toris purior, is the praiſe which Mamer- 
tinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. 13.) addreſſes to Julian himſelf. Libanius affirms, 
in ſober peremptory language, that Julian never knew a woman before his 
marriage, or after the death of his wife (Orat. Parent. c. xxviii. p. 313 )- 
The chaſtity of Julian is conſu med by the impartial teſtimony of Ammi- 

| anus 


policy rather than love, the chaſte Julian never 
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He was ſoon awakened by the entrance of freſh 
ſecretaries, who had ſlept the preceding day; 
and his ſervants were obliged to wait alternately, 
while their indefatigable mafter allowed himſelf 
ſcarcely any other refreſhment than the change 
of occupations. The predeceſſors of Julian, his 
uncle, his brother, and his couſin, indulged their 
puerile taſte for the games of the circus, under 
the ſpecious pretence of complying with the in- 
clinations of the people; and they frequently 
remained the greateſt part of the day, as idle 
ſpectators, and as a part of the ſplendid ſpec- 
tacle, till the ordinary round of twenty-four 
races (51) was completely finiſhed. On ſolemn 
feſtivals, Julian, who felt and profeſſed an un- 
faſhionable diſlike to theſe frivolous amuſements, 
condeſcended to appear in the circus; and after 
beſtowing a careleſs glance on five or ſix of the 
races, he haſtily withdrew, with the impatience 
of a philoſopher, who conſidered every moment 
as loſt, that was not devoted to the advantage 
of the public, or the improvement of his own 
mind (52). By this avarice of time, he ſeemed 

to 


anus (xxv. 4.), and the partial ſilence of the Chriſtians, Vet Julian iro- 
nically urges the reproach of the people of Antioch, that he almeſt alway; 
(vs sia, in Milopogon. p. 345.) lay alone. The ſuſpicious ex preſſion 
is explained by the Abbe de la Bleterie (Hiſt. de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 103— 
109.) with candour and ingenuity. 

(51) See Salmaſius ad Sueton. in Claud. c. xxi. A twenty-ffth race, -r 
miſſus, was added, to complete the number of one hundred chariots, four 
of which, the four colours, ſtarted each heat. 


Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 


Tt appears, that they ran five or ſeven times round the Meta (Suetan, 
in Domitian. c. 4.) ; and (from the meaſure of the Circus Maximus at 
Rome, the Hippodrome at Conftantinople, &c.) it might be about a four- 
mile courſe. 

(52) Julian. in Miſopogon, p. 340. Julius Cæſar had offended the 
Roman people by reading his diſpatches during the actual race, Auguſtus 


indulged 
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to protract the ſhort duration of his reign ; and 

if the dates were leſs ſecurely aſcertained, we 
ſhould refuſe to believe, that only ſixteen months 
elapſed between the death of Conſtantius and the Recemver, 
departure of his ſucceſſor for the Perſian war. March, 
The actions of Julian can only be preſerved by &. P. 363. 
the care of the hiſtorian; but the portion of his 
voluminous writings, which is ſtill extant, re- 

mains as a monument of the application, as well 

as of the genius, of the emperor, The Miſ- 
opogon, the Cæſars, ſeveral of his orations, 

and his elaborate work againſt the Chriſtian re- 

ligion, were compoſed in the long nights of the 

two winters, the former of which he paſſed at 
Conſtantinople, and the latter at Antioch. 

The reformation of the Imperial court was Reformati- 
one of the firſt and moſt neceſſary acts of the ute. r 
government of Julian (53). Soon after his en- 
trance into the palace of Conſtantinople, he had 
occaſion for the ſervice of a barber. An officer, 
magnificently dreſſed, immediately preſented 
himſelf. ** Itis a barber,” exclaimed the prince, 
with affected ſurpriſe, ©* that I want, and not a 
receiver- general of the finances (54).” He 
queſtioned the man concerning the profits of his 
employment; and was informed, that beſides a 
large ſalary, and ſome valuable perquiſites, he 
enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty ſervants, 

| and 
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indu'ged their taſte, or his own, by his conſtant attention to the important 
buſineſs of the circus, for which he profeſſed the warmeſt inclination, 
Saeton. in Auguſt. c. zlv. 

(53) The reformation of the palace is deſcribed by Ammianus (xxii. 
4-), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. Ixii. p. 288, &c.), Mamertinus (in Pa- 
negyr. Vet. xi. 11.), Socrates (I. iii. c. 1.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xili, 
p. 24.) 

(54) Ego non ratienalem juſſi ſed tonſorem acciri. Zonaras uſes the leſs 
natural language of a ſenator, Yet an officer of the finances, who was 
&tiated with wealth, might deſire and obtain the honours of the ſenate. 
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and as many horſes, A thouſand barbers, a 
thouſand cup-bearers, a thouſand cooks, were 
diſtributed in the ſeveral offices of luxury ; and 
the number of eunuchs could be compared only 
with the inſets of a ſummer's day (55). The 
monarch who reſigned to his ſubjects the ſuperi- 
ority of merit and virtue, was diſtinguiſhed by 
the oppreſſive magnificence of his dreſs, his ta- 
ble, his buildings, and his train. The ſtately 
palaces erected by Conſtantine and his ſons, 
were decorated with many coloured marbles, 
and ornaments of maſly gold. The molt ex- 
quiſite dainties were procured, to gratify their 
pride, rather than their taſte ; birds of the moſt 
diſtant climates, fiſh from the moſt remote ſeas, 
fruits out of their natural ſeaſon, winter roſes, 
and ſummer ſnows (56). The domeſtic crowd 
of the palace ſurpaſſed the expence of the legi- 
ons; yet the ſmalleſt part of this coſtly multi- 
tude was ſubſervient to the uſe, or even to the 
ſplendor, of the throne. The monarch was diſ- 
graced, and the people was injured, by the cre- 
ation and ſale of an infinite number of obſcure, 
and even titular employments; and the moſt 
worthleſs of mankind might purchaſe the privi- 
lege of being maintained, without the neceſſity 
of labour, from the public revenue. The waſte 
of an enormous houſehold, the encreaſe of fees 

and 


(55) Mærtigss wiv Kings x de u chr, 0150 %,085 95 
FAS, o enyn ręe idm 04), SU SNN UTR T ft TELE Tow 
rostet i ng, are the original words of Libanius, which I have faith. 
fully quoted, leſt I ſhould be ſuſpected of magnifying the abuſes of the 
royal houſehold. ; 

(56) The expreſſions of Mamertinvs are lively and forcible. Quin 
etiam prandiorum et cznarum laboratas magnitudines Romanus populus 
ſenſit; cum quæſitiſſimæ dapes non guſtu ſed difficultatibus æſtimarentur 
miracula avium, longinqui maris piſces, alien! temporis poma, æſtivæ 
nives, hybernæ roſæ. 
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and perquiſites, which were ſoon claimed as a 
lawful debt, and the bribes which they extorted 
from thoſe who feared their enmity, or ſolicited 
their favour, ſuddenly enriched theſe haughty 
menials, They abuted their fortune, without 
conſidering their paſt, or their future, condition 
and their rapine and venality could be equalled 
only by the extravagance of their diſſipations. 
Their ſi!ken robes were embroidered with gold, 
their tables were ſerved with delicacy and profu- 
ion; the houſes which they built for their own 
uſe, would have covered the farm of an ancient 
conſul; and the moſt honourable citizens were 
obliged to diſmount from their horſes, and re- 
ſpectfully to ſalute an eunuch whom they met on 
the public highway. The luxury of the palace 
excited the contempt and indignation of Juhan, 
who uſually ſlept on the ground, who yielded 
with reluctance to the indiſpenſable calls of na- 
tare ; and who placed his vanity, not in emu- 
lating, but in deſpiſing, the pomp of royalty. 
By the total extirpation of a miſchief which was 
magnified even beyond 1ts real extent, he was 
impatient to relieve the diſtreſs, and to appeaſe 
the murmurs, of the people; who 2 ink with 
leſs uneaſineſs the weight of taxes, if they are 
convinced that the fruits of their induſtry are 
appropriated to the ſervice of the ſtate. But in 
the execution of this ſalutary work, Julian is ac- 
cuſed of proceeding with too much haſte and 
inconſiderate ſeverity. By a ſingle edict, he re- 
duced the palace of Conſtantinople to an im- 
menſe deſert, and diſmiſſed with ignominy the 
whole train of ſlaves and dependents (57), with- 

| out 


(37) Vet Julian himſelf was accuſed of beſtow ing whole towns on the 
cunuchs (Orat, vii, againſt Polyclet. p. 1179—127.). Libanius contents 
| himſelf 
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out providing any juſt, or at leaſt benevolent, 
exceptions, for the age, the ſervices, or the po- 
verty, of the faithful domeſtics of the Imperial 
family. Such indeed was the temper of Julian, 
who ſeldom recollected the fundamental maxim 
of Ariſtotle, that true virtue is placed at an 
equal diſtance between the oppoſite vices. The 
ſplendid and effeminate dreſs of the Aſiatics, 
the curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, 
which had appeared ſo ridiculous in the perſon 


of Conſtantine, were conſiſtently rejected by his 


philoſophic ſucceſſor. But with the fopperies, 

ulian affected to renounce the decencies, of 
dreſs; and ſeemed to value himſelf for his ne- 
glect of the laws of cleanlineſs. In a ſatirical 
performance, which was deſigned for the public 
eye, the emperor deſcants with pleaſure, and 
even with pride, on the length of his nails, and 
the inky blackneſs of his hands ; proteſts, that 
although the greateſt part of his body was cover- 
ed with hair, the uſe of the razor was confined 
to his head alone; and celebrates, with viſible 
complacency, the ſhaggy and populous (58) beard, 
which he fondly cheriſhed, after the example of 
the philoſophers of Greece. Had Julian con- 


ſulted the ſimple dictates of reaſon, the firſt 


magiſtrate 


himſelf with a cold but poſitive denial of the fact, which ſcems indeed to 
belong more properly to Conſtantius. This charge, however, may allude 
to ſome unknown circumſtance. | 

(58) In the Miſopogon (p. 338, 339.) he draws a very ſingular picture 
of himſelf, and the following words are ſtrangely characteriſtic; ævreg 
gοναννννẽůÜů Toy Pebuy Ter: Twyuya - - . TEVTH Toi Dicltoyray 
eViepecs Twy QOugwy oc e Moxpen Twy n The friends of the 
Abbe de la Bleterie adjured him, in the name of the French nation, not 
10 tranſlate this paſſage, ſo offenſive to their delicacy (Hiſt. de Jovien, tom. 
Yi. p. 94). Like him, I have contented myſelf with a tranſient alluſion ; 
but the little annimal, which Julian namer, is a beaſt familiar to man, 
and ſignifies love, 
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magiſtrate of the Romans would have ſcorned 
the affectation of Diogenes, as well as that of 
Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would Chamber of 
have remained imperfect, if Julian had only cor-!"*<*: 
rected the abuſes, without puniſhing the crimes, 
of his predeceſſor's reign. *©* We are now deli- 
* vered,” ſays he, in a familiar letter to one of 
his intimate friends, “ we are now ſurpriſingly 
delivered from the voracious jaws of the Hy- 
„dra (39). I do not mean to apply that epi- 
thet to my brother Conſtantius. He is no 
more; may the earth lie light on his head! 
But his artful and cruel favourites ſtudied to 
deceive and exaſperate a prince, whole natu- 
ral mildneſs cannot be praiſed without ſome 
efforts of adulation. It is not, however, my 
intention, that even thoſe men ſhould be op- 
&© preſſed : they are accuſed, and they ſhall en- 
joy the benefit of a fair and impartial trial.” 
To conduct this enquiry, Julian named ſix judg- 
es of the higheſt rank in the ſtate and army; 
and as he wiſhed to eſcape the reproach of con- 
demning his perſonal enemies, he fixed this ex- 
traordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, on the Aſiatic 
ſide of the Boſphorus; and transferred to the 
commiſſioners an abſolute power to pronounce 
and execute their final ſentence, without delay, 
and without appeal. The office of preſident 
was exerciſed by the venerable prefect of the 
Eaſt, a /econd Salluſt (60), whoſe virtues conci- 

liated 
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(59) Julian, epiſt. xxiii. p. 389. He uſes the words ToAvxi@aXoy 
udgay, in writing to his friend Hermogenes, who, like himſelf, was 
converſant with the Greek poets. 

(60) The two Salluſts, the prefet of Gaul, and the præfect of the 
Eaſt, muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 
696.). I have uſed the ſurname of Secundus, as a convenient epithet. 

The 
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liated the eſteem of Greek ſophiſts, and of 
Chriſtian biſhops. He was aſſiſted by the elo- 
quent Mamertinus (61), one of the conſuls elect, 
whoſe menit is loudly celebrated by the doubtfu! 
evidence of his own applauſe. But the civil 
wiſdom of two magiſtrates was overbalanced by 
the ferocious violence of four generals, Nevitta, 
Agilo, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetto, whom 
the public would have ſeen with leſs ſurpriſe at 
the bar thai on the bench, was ſuppoſed to poſ- 
ſeſs the ſecret of the commiſſion; the armed and 
angry leaders of the Jovian and Hercuiian bands 
encompaſſed the tribunal ; and the judges were 
alternately ſwayed by the laws of jultice, and 

by the clamours of faction (62). 
Punimment The chamberlain Euſebius, who had fo long 
of the ge, abuſed the favour of Conſtantius, expiated, by 
guilty, an ignominius death, the inſolence, the corrup- 
tion, and cruelty of his ſervile reign. The ex- 
ecutions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of 
whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an ina- 
dequate atonement by the widows and orphans 
of ſo many hundred Romans, whom thoſe legal 
tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But Juſtice 
herſelf (if we may ule the pathetic expreſſion of 
Ammianus) (63) appeared to weep over the fate 
| of 


The ſecond Salluſt extorted the eſteem of the Chriſtians themſelves; and 

Gregory Nazianzen, who condemned his religion, has celebrated his vir- 

tues (Orat. in. p. go. ). See a curious note of the Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie 
de Julien, p. 363. 

(61) Mamertinus praiſes the emperor (xi. 1.) for beſtowing the offices cf 
Treaſurer and Præſect on a man of wiſdom, firmneſs, integrity, &c. like 
himſelf. Vet Ammianus ranks him (xxi. 1.) among the miniſters of Juli- 
an, quorum merita norat et fidem, | | 

(62) The proceedings of this chamber of juſtice are related by Ammi- 
anus (xxii. 3.), and praiſed by Libanius (Orat, Parent. c. 74. p. 299» 

Bo.) | 
e 00 Urſuli vero necem ipſa mihi videtut flèſſe juſtitia. Libanius, who 
def his death to the ſoldiers, attempts to criminate the count of the 
iargelics, 
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of Urſulus, the treaſurer of the empire; and his 
blood accuſed the ingratitude of Julian, whoſe 
diſtreſs had been ſeaſonably relieved by the intre- 
pid liberality of that honeſt miniſter. The rage 
of the ſoldiers, whom he had provoked by his 
indiſcretion, was the caule and the excuſe of his 
death; and the emperor, deeply wounded by 
his own reproaches and thoſe of the public, of- 
tered ſome conſolation to the family of Urſulus, 
by the reſtitution of his confiſcated fortunes. 
Before the end of the year in which they had 
been adorned with the enſigns of the prefecture 
and conſulſhip (64), Taurus and Flaorentius 
were reduced to implore the clemency of the in- 
exorable tribunal of Chalcedon. The former 
was baniſhed to Vercellæ in Italy, and a ſentence 
of death was pronounced againſt the latter, A 
wiſe prince h 

Taurus: the faithful miniſter, when he was no 
longer able to oppoſe the progreſs of a rebel, 


had taken refuge in the court of his benefactor 


and his lawful ſovereign. But the guilt of Flo- 
rentius juſtified the ſeverity of the judges; and 
his eſcape ſer ved to diſplay the magnanimity of 
Julian; who nobly checked the intereſted dili- 
gence of an informer, and refuſed to learn what 
place concealed the wretched fugitive from his 
juſt reſentment (65). Some months after the 
tribunal of Chalcedon had been diſſolved, the 


pretorian vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gau- 
dentius, 


(64) Such reſpect was ſtill entertained for the venerable names of the 
commonwealth, that the public was ſurpriſed and ſcandalized to hear Tau- 
rus ſummoned as a criminal under the conſulſbip of Taurus. The ſum - 
mons of his colleague Florentius was probably delayed til the commente- 
ment of the enſuing year. 

(65) Ammian. XX. 7, 


ould have rewarded the crime of 


f PP 
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dentius, and Artemius (66) duke of Egypt, were 
executed at Antioch. Artemius had reigned the 
cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great province; 
Gaudentius had long practiſed the arts of ca- 
lumny againſt the innocent, the virtuous, and 
even the perſon of Julian himſelf. Yet the cir- 
cumſtances of their trial and condemnation were 
ſo unſkilfully managed, that theſe wicked men 
obtained, in the public opinion, the glory of 
ſuffering for the obſtinate loyalty with which they 
had ſupported the cauſe of Conſtantius. The 
reſt of his ſervants were protected by a general 
act of oblivion ; and they were left to enjoy with 
1mpunity the bribes which they had accepted, 
either to defend the oppreſſed, or to oppreſs the 
friendleſs. This meaſure, which on the ſoundeſt 
principles of policy, may deſerve our approba- 
tion, was executed in a manner which ſeemed to 
degrade the majeſty of the throne. Julian was 
tormented by the importunities of a multitude, 
particularly of Egyptians, who loudly rede- 
manded the gifts which they had imprudently or 
illegally beſtowed ; he foreſaw the endle(s proſe- 
cution of vexatious ſuits; and he engaged a 
promiſe, which ought always to have been ſa- 
cred, that if they would repair to Chalcedon, 
he would meet them in perſon, to hear and de- 
termine their complaints. But as ſoon as they 
were landed, he iſſued an abſolute order, which 
prohibited the watermen from tranſporting any 
Egyptian to Conſtantinople ; and thus detained 

| his 


(66) For the guilt and puniſhment of Artemius, fee Julian (Epiſt. x. p. 
379.), and Ammianus ( xxii. 6. and Vale. and loc.). The merit of Ar- 
temius, who demoliſhed temples, and was put to death by an apoſtate, has 
ternpted the Greek and Latin churches to honour him as a martyr. But 
as eccleſiaſtical hiſtory atteſts, that he was not only à tyrant, but an 
Arian, it is not altogether eaſy to juſtify the indiſcreet promotion. Tille- 
mont, Mera, Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. 4319. 
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his diſappointed clients on the Aſiatic ſhore, till 
their patience and money being utterly exhauſt- 
ed, they were obliged to return with indignant 
murmurs to their native country (67). 
The numerous army of ſpies, of agents, and Clmency of 
informers, enliſted by Conſtantius to ſecure the! 
| repoſe of one man, and to interrupt that of mil- 
lions, was immediately diſbanded by his gene- 
rous ſucceſſor. Julian was flow in his ſuſpicions, 
and gentle in his puniſhments ; and his contempt 
of treaſon was the reſult of judgment, of vani- 
ty, and of courage. Conſcious of ſuperior me- 
rit, he was perſuaded that few among his ſub- 
jets would dare, to meet him in the field, to 
attempt his life, or even to ſeat themſelves on 
| his vacant throne. The philoſopher could ex- 
| cuſe the haſty ſallies of diſcontent ; and the hero 
could deſpiſe the ambitious projects, which ſur- 
paſſed the fortune or the abilities of the raſh con- 
ſpirators. A citizen of Ancyra had prepared for 
his own uſe a purple garment; and this indiſ- 
creet action, which, under the reign of Conſtan- 
tius, would have been conſidered as a capital of- 
fence (68), was or gap to Julian by the offici- 
ous importunity of a private enemy. The mo- 
narch, after making ſome inquiry into the rank 
; and character of his rival, diſpatched the in- 
former with a preſent of a pair of purple ſlippers, 
to complete the magnificence of his Imperial 


habit. 


| (67) See Ammian. xxii. 6. and Valeſ. ad locum; and the Codex The- 
* odoſianus, I. ii. tit. xxxix, leg. 1. ; and Godefroy's Commentary, tom. 1. 
FE p. 218, ad locum. 

| (68) The preſident Monteſquieu (Conſiderations ſur la Grandeur, &c. 
des Romains, c. xiv, in his works, tom. iii. p. 448, 449.) excuſes this 
minute and abſurd tyranny, by ſuppoſing, that actions the molt indiffer- 
ent in our eyes might excite, in a Roman mind, the idea of guilt and 
danger. This ſtrange apology is ſupported by a ſtrange miſapprehenſion 


of the Engliſh laws, © chez une nation. . od il eſt defends de boite à la 
** ante d'une certaine perſonne.” 
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habit. A more dangerous conſpiracy was formed 
by ten of the domeſtic guards, who had reſolved 
to aſſaſſinate Julian in the field of exerciſe near 
Antioch. Their intemperance revealed their 
guilt ; and they were conducted in chains to the 
preſence of their injured ſovereign, who, after a 
lively repreſentation of the wickednels and folly 
of their enterprife, inſtead of a death of torture, 
which they deſerved and expected, pronounced 
a ſentence of exile againſt the two principal of- 
fenders. The only inſtance in which Julian 
ſeemed to depart from his accuſtomed clemen- 
cy, was the execution of a raſh youth, who with 
a feeble hand had aſpired to ſeize the reigns of 
empire. But that youth was the ſon of Marcel- 
lus, the general of cavalry, who, in the firſt 
campaign of the Gallic war, had deſerted the 
ſtandard of the Cæſar, and the republic. With- 
out appearing to indulge his perſonal reſentment, 
Julian might eaſily confound the crime of the 
ton and of the father ; but he was reconciled by 
the diſtreſs of Marcellus, and the liberality of the 
emperor endeavoured to heal the wound which 
had been inflicted by the hand of juſtice (69). 


His love of Julian was not inſenſible of the advantages of 


treedom and 
the republic. 


freedom (70). From his ſtadics he had imbibed 
the ſpirit of ancient ſages and heroes : his life 
and fortunes had depended on the caprice of a 
tyrant; and when he aſcended the throne,” his 
pride was ſometimes mortified by the reflection, 

that 


(69) The clemency of Julian, and the conſpiracy which was formed 
againſt his life at Antioch, are deſcribed by Ammianus (xxii. 9, 10. and 
Valeſ. ad loc.), and Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 99. p. 323.). 

(70) According to ſome, ſays Ariſtotle (as he is quoted by Julian ad 
Themiſt. P- 261. ), the form of abſolute government, the TxwBaciun, 
is cofitrary to nature. Both the prince and philoſopher chuſe, however, 
to involve this eternal truth in artful and laboured obſcurity. | 
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that the ſlaves who would not dare to cenſure his 
defects, were not worthy to applaud his vir- 
tues (71). He ſincerely abhorred the ſyſtem of 
Oriental deſpotiſm, which Diocletian, Conſtan- 
tine, and the patient habits of fourſcore years, 
had eſtabliſhed in the empire. A motive of ſu- 

rſtition prevented the execution of the deſign 
which Julian had frequently meditated, of re- 
lieving his head from the weight of a coftly dia- 
dem (42): but he abſolutely refuſed the title of 
Dominus, or Lord (13), a word which was grown 
io familiar to the ears of the Romans, that they 
no longer remembered its ſervile and humiliating 
origin. The office, or rather the name, of con- 
ſul, was cheriſhed by a prince who contemplated 
with reverence the ruins of the republic; and the 
lame behaviour which had been aſſumed by the 
prudence of Auguſtus, was adopted by Julian 
from choice and inclination. On the calends of 


47 


January, at break of day, the new conſuls, a. D. 363, 


Mamertinus and Nevitta, haſtened to the palace J 


to ſalute the emperor. As ſoon as he was in- 
formed of their approach, he leaped from his 
throne, eagerly advanced to meet them, and 
compelled the bluſhing magiſtrates to receive the 
demonſtrations of his affected humility. From 

the 


(71) That ſentiment is expreſſed almoſt in the words of Julian him- 
ſelf. Ammian. xx, 10. | 

(72) Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 95. p. 320), who mentions the 
wiſh and deſign of Julian, infinuates, in myſterious language (Oe wwe 
/EOVTOY « + . » GAA m 6 KWAvGY) that the emperor was reſtrained by 
ſome particular revelation. x 

(73) Julian in Miſopogon, p. 343. As ke never aboliſhed, by any pub- 
lie law, the proud appellations of Deſp2t, or Deminus, they are ſtill extant 
on his medals (Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 38, 39.) : and the private 
diſpleaſure which he affected to expreſs, only gave a different tone to the 
ſervility of the court. The Abbe de la Bleterie (Hiſt. de Jovien, tom. 
li. p. 99—102.) has curiouſly traced the origin and progreſs of the word 
Deminus undet the Imperial government. 
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the palace they proceeded to the ſenate. The 
emperor, on foot, marched before their litters ; 
and the gazing multitude admired the image of 
ancient times, or ſecretly blamed a conduct, 
which, in their eyes, degraded the majeſty of 
the purple (74). But the behaviour of Julian 
was uniformly ſupported. During the games of 
the Circus, he had, imprudently or deſignedly, 
rformed the manumiſſion of a ſlave in the 
reſence of the conſul. The moment he was 
reminded that he had treſpaſſed on the juriſdic- 
tion of another magiſtrate, he condemned himſelf 
to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold ; and em- 
braced this public occaſion of declaring to the 
world, that he was ſubject, like the — of his 
fellow- citizens, to the laws (75), and even to 
the forms, of the republic. The ſpirit of his 
adminiſtration, and his regard for the place of 
his nativity, induced Julian to confer on the 
ſenate of Conſtantinople, the fame honours, pri- 
vileges, and authority, which were ſtill enjoyed 
by the ſenate of ancient Rome (76). A legal 
fiction was introduced, and gradually eſtabliſhed, 
that one half of the national council had mig- 
rated into the Eaſt : and the deſpotic ſucceſſors 
of Julian, accepting the title of Senators, ac- 
ee e eee the members of a re- 
ſpecta y, which was permitted to repre- 
ſent 


(74) Ammian. xxii. 7. The conſul Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 
28, 29. 30.) celebrates the auſpicious day, like an eloquent flave, aſto- 
niſhed and intoxicated by the condeſcenſion of his raſter. 

(75) Perſonal ſatire was condemned by the laws of the twelve tables: 

Si male condiderit in quem quis carmina, jus eſt, 

Judiciumque. 
Julian (in Miſopogon, p. 337.) owns himſelf ſubje& to the law; and 
the Abbe de la Bleterie (Hiſt. de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 92) has eagerly 
embraced a declaration ſo agreeable to his own ſyſtem, and indeed to the 
true ſpirit, of the Imperial conſtitution, 

(76) Zoſimue, I. iu. p. 158. 

| 
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ſent the majeſty of the Roman name. From 
Conſtantinople, the attention of the monarch 
was extended to the municipal ſenates of the 
provinces. He aboliſhed, by repeated edicts, 
the unjuſt and pernicious exemptions, which had 
withdrawn ſo many idle citizens from the ſervice 
of their country ; and by impoling an equal 
diſtribution of public duties, he reſtored the 
ſtrength, the ſplendour, or, according to the 
glowing expreſſion of Libanius (77), the ſoul of 


49 


the expiring cities of his empire. The venerable His care of 


age of Greece excited the moſt tender compaſſion 
in the mind of Julian ; which kindled into rap- 
ture when he recollected the gods; the heroes; 
and the men, ſuperior to heroes and to gods; 
who had bequeathed to the lateſt poſterity the 
monuments of their genius, or the example of 
their virtues. He relieved the diſtreſs, and re- 


ſtored the beauty, of the cities of Epirus and 


Peloponneſus (78). Athens acknowledged him 


for her benefactor; Argos, for her deliverer. 


The pride of Corinth, again riſing from her 
ruins with the honours of a Roman colony, 
exacted a tribute from the adjacent republics, for 
the purpoſe of defraying the games of the Iſthmus, 
which were celebrated in the amphitheatre with 
the hunting of bears and panthers. From this 

Vol. IV. —F E 8 tribute 


(77) ne Bevang wyvs uyn Tokens t5iv. See Libanius (Orat. 
Parent. c. 71. p. 296) Ammianus (xxii. 9. ), and the Theodoſian Code 
J. xii. tit. i. leg. 50-85, ) with Godefroy's Commentary (tom. iv. p. 390 
—402). Vet the whole ſubject of the Curie, notwithſtanding very am- 
ple materials, {till remains the moſt obſcure ia the legal hiſtory of the 
empire. => 

(78) Quz paulo ante arida et fiti anhelantia viſebantur, ea nune perlui, 
mundari, madere ; Fora, Deambulacra, Gymnaſia, lætis et gaudentibus 
populis frequentari ; dies feſtos, et celebrari veteres, et novos in honorem 
principis conſecrari (Mamertin. xi. 9.). He particularly reſtored the city 
of Nicopolis, and the Actiac games, which had been inſtituted by Aus 
gultus, | 


the G:ecian. 


80 


Julian, an 
orator and 
3 jucge, 
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tribute the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and of Ar- 
gos, which had inherited from their remote an- 
ceſtors the ſacred office of perpetuating the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Nemean games, 
claimed a juſt exemption. The immunity of 
Elis and Delphi was reſpected by the Corinthi- 
ans ; but the poverty of Argos tempted the in- 
ſolence of oppreſſion ; and the feeble complaints 
of its deputies were ſilenced by the decree of a 
provincial magiſtrate, who ſeems to have con- 
ſulted only the intereſt of the capital, in which 
he reſided, Seven years after this ſentence, Ju- 
lian (79) allowed the cauſe to be referred to a 
ſuperior tribunal ; and his eloquence was inter- 

oſed, moſt probably with ſucceſs, in the de- 
Foe of a city, which had been the royal ſeat of 
Agamemnon (80), and had given to Macedonia 
a race of kings and conquerors (81). 

The laborious adminiſtration of military and 
civil affairs, which were multiplied in proportion 
to the extent of the empire, exerciſed the 
abilities of Julian; but he frequently aſſumed 
the two characters of Orator (82) and of 


Judge 


(79) Julian. Epiſt, xxxv. p. 407 —411. This epiſtle, which illuſtrates 
the declining age of Greace, is omitted by the Abbe de la Bleterie ; and 
ſtrangely disfigured by the Latin tranſlator, who, rendering æ& Sz 
tributum, w0:w7X, prpulus, directly contradicts the ſenſe of the original. 

(80) He reigned in Myceaz, at the diftance of fifty ſtadia, or fix 
miles, ſrom Argos: but thole cities which alternately flouriſhed, are con- 
founded by the Greek poets. Strabo, I, viii. p. 579, edit. Amſtel, 1707. 

(81) Marſham. Canon. Chron. p. 421. This pedigree from Temenus 
and Hercules may be ſuſpicious; yet it was allowed, after a tri enquiry 
by the judges of the Olympic games (Herodot. !. v. c. 22.), at a time 
when the Macedonian kings were cbſcure and unpopular in Greece. 
When the Achzan league declared againſt Philip, it was thought decent 
that the deputies of Argos ſhould retire (T. Liv. xxxii. 22.) 

(82) His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat. Parent. e 75, 76. 
p. 300, 301.) who diſtinctly mentions the orators of Homer. Socrates 
(Lui, c. 1), has raſhly aſſerted that Julian was the only prince, ſince 

; | e Julius 
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Judge (83) which are almoſt unknown to the mo- 
dern ſovereigns of Europe. Thearts of perſuaſion, 
ſo diligently cultivated by the firſt Cæſars, were 
neglected by the military ignorance and Aſiatic 


pride of their ſucceſſors; and if they condefcend- 


ed to harangue the ſoldiers, whom they feared, 
they treated with filent diſdain the ſenators, 
whom they deſpiſed. The aſſemblies of the 
ſenate, which Conſtantius had avoided, were 
conſidered by Julian as the place where he could 
exhibit, with the moſt propriety, the maxims of 
a republican, and the talents of a rhetorician. 
He alternately practiſed, as in a ſchool of decla- 
mation, the ſeveral modes of praiſe, of cenſure, 
of exhortation ; and his friend Libanius has re- 
marked, that the ſtudy of Homer taught him to 
imitate the ſimple, conciſe ſtyle of Menelaus, 
the copiouſneſs of Neſtor, whoſe words deſcend- 
ed like the flakes of a winter's ſnow, or the 
pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulyſſes. The 
functions of a judge, which are ſometimes in- 
compatible with thoſe of a prince, were exerciſed 
by Julian, not only as a duty, but as an amuſe- 
ment; and although he might have truſted the 


integrity and diſcernment of his Pretorian præ- 
tes, he often placed himſelf by their fide on 


the ſeat of judgment, The acute penetration 
= S.3 of 


Julius Cæſar, who harargued the ſenate, All the predeceſſors of Ners 
(Tacn. Annal. xiii, 3.), and many of his ſucceſſors, poſſeſſed the faculty 
of ſpeaking in public; and it might be proved by various examples, that 
they frequently exerciſed it in the ſenate. 

(83) Ammianus (xxii. 10.) has impartially ſtated the merits and de- 
fects of his judicial proceedings. Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 90, 91. p. 
315, &c.) has ſeen only the fair ſde, and his picture, if it flatters the 
perſon, cx preſtes at leaſt the duties, of the Judge. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. iv. p. 120.), who ſuppreſſes the virtues, and exaggerates even the 
venial faults, of the apoſtate, triumphantly aſks, Whether ſuch 3 


judge was fit to be ſeated between Minos and Rhadamanthus, in the 
Ely ſian fields? 
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of his mind was agreeably occupied in detecting 
and defeating the chicanery of the advocates, 
who laboured to diſguiſe the truth of fads, and 
to pervert the ſenſe of the laws. He ſometimes 
forgot the gravity of his ſtation, aſked indiſcreet 
or unſeaſonable queſtions, and betrayed, by the 
loudneſs of his voice, and the agitation of his 
body, the earneſt vehemence with which he 
maintained his opinion againſt the judges, the 
advocates, and their clients. But his knowledge 
of his own temper prompted him to encourage, 
and even to ſolicit, the reproof of his friends and 
miniſters; and whenever they ventured to oppoſe 
the irregular ſallies of his paſſions, the ſpectators 
could obſerve the ſhame, as well as the gratitude, 
of their monarch. The decrees of Julian were 
almoſt always founded on the principles of 
juſtice ; and he had the firmneſs to reſiſt the two 
moſt dangerous temptations, which aſſault the 
tribunal of a ſovereign, under the ſpecious forms 
of compaſſion and equity. He decided the me- 
rits of the cauſe without weighing the circum- 
ſtances of the parties; and the poor, whom he 
wiſhed to relieve, were condemned to ſatisfy the 
juſt demands of a noble and wealthy adverſary. 
He carefully diſtinguiſhed the judge from the 
legiſlator (84) ; and though he meditated a ne- 
ceſlary refoi mation of the Roman juriſprudence, 
he pronounced ſentence according to the ſtrict 
and literal interpretation of thoſe laws, which the 
magiſtrates were bound to execute, and the ſub- 
jects to obey. 

The 


(84) Of the laws which Julian enacted in a reign of ſixteen months, 
fifty-four have been admitted into the Codes of Theodoſius and Juſtinian. 
(Gothofred. Chron. Legum, p. 64=67.) The Abbe de la Bleterie (tom. 
11, p. 329—336.) has choſen one of theſe laws to give an idea of Julian's 
Latin ſtyle, which is forcible and elaborate, but leſs pure than his Greek. 
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The generality of princes, if they were ſtrip- ys charac 


ped of their purple, and caſt naked into the world, der. 
would immediately ſink to the loweſt rank of 
ſociety, without a hope of emerging from their 
obſcurity. But the perſonal merit of Julian was, 
in ſome meaſure, independent of his fortune. 
Whatever had been his choice of life; by the 
force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intenſe 
application, he would have obtained, or at leaſt 
he would have deſerved, the higheſt honours of 
his profeſſion ; and Julian might have raiſed 
himſelf to the rank of miniſter, or general, of 
the ſtate in which he was born a private citizen. 
If the jealous caprice of power had diſappointed 
his expectations, if he had prudently declined 
the paths of .greatneſs, the employment of the 
ſame talents in ſtudious ſolitude, would have 
placed, beyond the reach of kings, his preſent 
happineſs and his immortal fame. When we 
inſpect, with minute, or perhaps malevolent at- 
tention, the portrait of 7 ſomething ſeems 
wanting to the grace and perfection of the whole 
figure, His genius was leſs powerful and ſu- 
blime than that of Cæſar; nor did he poſſeſs 
the conſummate prudence of Auguſtus. The 
virtues of Trajan appear more ſteady and natu- 
ral, and the philoſophy of Marcus is more ſim- 
ple and conſiſtent. Yet Julian ſuſtained adver- 
tity with firmneſs, and proſperity with mode- 
ration. After an interval of one hundred and 
twenty years from the death of Alexander Se- 
verus, the Romans beheld an emperor who 
made no diſtinction between his duties and his 
pleaſures ; who laboured to relieve the diſtreſs, 
and to revive the ſpirit, of his ſubjects; and 
who endeavoured always to connect authority 
with merit, and happineſs with virtue. Even 
h faction, 
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faction, and religious faction, was conſtrained 
to acknowledge the fuperiority of his genius, in 
peace as well as in war; and to confeſs, with a 
ſigh, that the apoſtate Julian was a lover of his 
country, and that he deſerved the empire of 
the world (85). 


(85) - - - Dugsor fortiſhmus armis ; 

Conditor et legum celeberrimus ; ore manũque 

Conſultor patriæ; ſed non conſultor habendæ 

Religionis ; amans tercentũm millia Diviim. 

Perfidus ilie Deo, ſed non et perfidus orbi. 

Prudent. Apotheofis, 450, &c. 

The conſciouſneſs of a generous ſentiment ſeems to have raiſed the 
Chriſtian poet above his uſual mediocrity. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


The Religion of Julian. —Untverſal Tolerat ion. — He 
attempts to reſtore and reform the Pagan Worſhip 
to rebuild the Temple of Jeruſalem. His art- 
ful Perſecutions of the Chriſtians. — Mutual Zeal 
and Injuſtice. 
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7 character of Apoltate has injured theReligion ct 


reputation of Julian ; and the enthuſiaſm 
which clouded his virtues, has exaggerated the 
real and apparent magnitude of his faults. Our 
partial ignorance may repreſent him as a philoſo- 
phic monarch, who ſtudied to protect, with an 
equal hand, the religious factions of the empire; 
and to allay the theological fever which had in- 
flamed the minds of the people, from the edicts 
of Diocletian to the exile of Athanaſius. A more 
accurate view of the character and conduct of 
gs will remove this favourable prepoſſeſſion 
or a prince who did not eſcape the general conta- 


gion of the times. We enjoy the ſingular ad- 


vantage of comparing the pictures which have 
been delineated by his fondeſt admirers, and his 
implacable enemies. The actions of Julian are 
faithfully related by a judicious and candid hiſ- 
torian, the impartial ſpectator of his life and 
death. The unanimous evidence of his cotem- 
poraries is confirmed by the public and private 
declarations of the emperor himſelf ; and his va- 


rious writings expreſs the uniform tenor of his 
| religious 
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religious ſentiments, which policy would have 
prompted him to diſſemble rather than to affect. 
A devout and ſincere attachment for the gods of 
Athens and Rome, conſtituted the ruling paſſion 
of Julian (1); the powers of an enlightened un- 
derſtanding were betrayed and corrupted by the 
influence of ſuperſtitious prejudice ; and the 
phantoms which exiſted only in the mind of the 
emperor, had a real and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire. The vehement zeal 
of the Chriſtians, who deſpiſed the worſhip, and 
overturned the altars, of thoſe fabulous deitics, 
engaged their votary in a ſtate of irreconcilable 
hoſtility with a very numerous party of his ſub- 
jects; and he was ſometimes tempted, by the 
deſire of victory, or the ſhame of a repulſe, to 
violate the laws of prudence, and even of juſtice. 
The triumph of the party, which he deſerted 
and oppoſed, has fixed a ſtain of infamy on the 
name of Julian; and the unſucceſsful apoſtate 
has been overwhelmed with a torrent of pious 
invectives, of which the ſignal was given by the 
ſonorous trumpet (2) of Gregory Nazianzen (3). 

ee fox at 8 e. e 


(1) I ſhall tranſcribe ſome of his own exprefſions from a ſhort religious 
diſcourſe which the Imperial pontiff compoſed to cenſure the bold impiety 
of 2 Cynic ; A' tes TW Dt rug bens , xa S, 
e. , x may TM; TH Toανοντν αναν, 0TH ay Tis Ku 
ol fergi- ages die rro reg, 1g Side D Te TeTIN;, gg 
nde. Orat. vii. p. 212. The variety and copiouſneſs of the 
Greek tongue ſeems inadequate to the fervour of his devotion. 

(2) The orator, with ſome eloquence, much enthuſiaſm, and more 
vanity, addreſſes his diſcourſe to heaven and earth, to men and angels, 
to the living and the dead; and above all, to the great Conttantius : (e 7: 
ebnete, an odd pagan exprefſion), He concludes with a bold aſſurance, 
that he has erected a monument not leſs durable, and much more portable, 
than the columns of Hercules, See Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii, p. 50. 
I, p. 134. | | 

(3) See this long invective, which has been injudiciouſly divided into 
eo orations, in Gregory's Works, tom. i. p. 49-134. Paris, 1630. lt 
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The intereſting nature of the events which were 
crowded into the ſhort reign of this active 
emperor, deſerve a juſt and circumſtantia] 
narrative. His motives, his. counſels, and 
his actions, as far as they are connected with the 
hiſtory of religion, will be the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent chapter. 


The cauſe of his ſtrange and fatal apoſ- His educati- 


on and apoſe 


tacy, may be derived from the early period of 
his life, when he was left an orphan in the hands 
of the murderers of his family, The names of 
Chriſt and of Conſtantius, the ideas of flavery 
and of religion, were ſoon aſſociated in a youth- 
ful imagination, which was ſuſceptible of the 
moſt lively impreſſions. The care of his infan- 
cy was entruſted to Euſebius, biſhop of Nicome- 
dia (4), who was related to him on the fide of 
his mother; and till Julian reached the twentieth 


Lacy. 


year of his age, he received from his Chriſtian 


preceptors, the education not of a hero but of a 
faint. The emperor, leſs jealous of a heavenly, 
than of an earthly crown, contented himſelf with 
the imperfect character of a catechumen, while 
he beſtowed the advantages of baptiſm (5) on 

| the 


was publiſhed by Gregory and his friend Baſil (iv. p. 133.), about fix 
months after the death of Julian, when his remains had been carried to 
Tarſus (iv* p. 120.) ; but while Jovian was ſtill on the throne (iii. p. 54. 
Iv. p. 117.). I have derived much affiſtance from a French verſion and 
remarks, printed at Lyons 1735. 5 

(4) Nicomediæ ab Euſebio educatus Epiſcopo, quem genere longius 
contingebat, (Ammian. xxii. 9.) Julian never expreſſes any gratitude 
towards that Arian prelate ; but he celebrates his preceptor, the eunuch 
Mardonius, and deſcribes his mode of education, which inſpired his pupil 
with a paſſionate admiration for the genius, and perhaps the religion of 
Homer, Miſopogon, p. 351, 352. 

(5) Greg. Naz. iii. p. 70. He laboured to efface that holy mark in the 
blood, perhaps of a Taurobolium. Baron. Annal. Eccleſ. A, D. 36 1. 
No. 3, 4. : TY RO oo. 


9 
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the nephews of Conſtantine (6). They were 
even admitted to the inferior offices of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical order; and Julian publicly read the Holy 
Scriptures in the church of Nicomedia. The 
ſtudy of religion, which they aſſiduouſſy culti- 
vated, appeared to produce the faireſt fruits of 


faith and devotion (7). They prayed, they 


faſted, they diſtributed alms to the poor, gifts 
to the clergy, and oblations to the tombs of the 
martyrs; and the ſplendid monument of St. 
Mamas, at Cæſarea, was erected, or at leaſt was 
undertaken, by the joint labour of Gallus and 
Julian (8). They reſpectfully converſed with 
the biſhops who were eminent for ſuperior ſanc- 
tity, and ſolicited the benediction of the monks 
and hermits, who had introduced into Cappado- 
cia the voluntary hardſhips of the aſcetic life (9). 
As the two princes advanced towards the years 
of manhood, they diſcovered, in their religious 
ſentiments, the difference of their characters. 
'The dull and obſtinate underſtanding of Gallus 
embraced, with implicit zeal, the doCtrines of 

| Chriſ- 


(6) Julian himſelf (Epilt. li. p 454) aſſures the Alexadrians that he 
had been a Chrittian (he muſt mean a fncere one) till the twentieth year 
of his age. | 

(7) See his Chriſtian and even eccleſiaſtical education, in Gregory (ii. 
p. 58.), Socrates (I. iii. c. 1.), and Sozomen, (I. v. c. 2.). He elcaped 
very narrowly from being a biſhop, and perhaps a faint. 

(8) The mare of the work which had been allotted to Gallus, was pro- 
fecuted with vigour and ſucceſs; but the earth obſtinately rejeded and 
ſubverted the ſtrutures which were impoſed by the ſacrilegious hand of 
Julian. Greg. iii. p. 59, 60, 61. Such à partial earthquake, attelted 
by many living ſpedtators, would form one of the cleareſt miracles in ec- 
ciefaſtical ſtory. 

(9) The phileſepher (Fragrnent, p. 288.) ridicules the iron chains, &c. 
of theſe ſolitary fanatics {ſee Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. ix. p. 661, 
662), who had forgot that man is by nature a gentle and ſocial animal, 
avlgwane Puou roATIXE Cos xa nee. The Pagan ſuppoſes, that 
becanſe they had renounced the god", they were poſſeſſed and tormented 
by evil demons. 
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Chriſtianity ; which never influenced his conduct, 
or moderated his paſſions. The mild diſpoſition 
of the younger brother was leſs repugnant to the 
precepts of the Goſpel ; and his active curioſity 
might have been gratified by a theological ſyſ- 
tem, which explains the myſterious eſſence of 
the Deity ; and opens the boundleſs proſpect of 
inviſible and future worlds. But the independ- 
ent ſpirit of Julian refuſed to yield the paſſive 

and unreſifting obedience which was required, 
in the name of religion, by the haughty miniſ- 
ters of the church. Their ſpeculative opinions 
were impoſed as poſitive laws, and guarded by 
the terrors of eternal puniſhments ; but while 
they preſcribed the rigid formulary of the 
thoughts, the words, and the actions of the 
young prince; whilſt they ſilenced his objecti- 
ons, and ſeverely checked the freedom of his 
enquiries, they ſecretly provoked his impatient 
genius to difclaim the authority of his eccleſiaſti- 
cal guides. He was educated in the Lefler Aſia, 
amidſt the ſcandals of the Arian controverſy (10). 
The fierce conteſts of the Eaſtern biſhops, the 
inceſſant alterations of their creeds, and the pro- 
fane motives which appeared to actuate their 
conduct, inſenſibly ſtrengthened the prejudice of 
Julian, that they neither underſtood nor believed 
the religion for which they ſo fiercely contended. 
Inſtead of liſtening to the proofs of Chriſtianity 
with that favourable attention which adds weight 
to the moſt reſpectable evidence, he heard with 
ſuſpicion, and diſputed with obſtinacy and ac- 
| cuteneſs 


(10) See Julian apud Cyril. I. vi. p. 206. 1. viii. p. 253. 262. © You 
„ peiſecute, ſays he, “ thoſe heretics who do not mourn the dead man 
< preciſely in the way which you approve.” He ſhews himſelf a tolerable 
theologian ; but he maintains that the Chriſtian Trinity is not derived 
from the doctrine of Paul, of Jeſus, or of Moſes. | 


» 
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cuteneſs, the doctrines for which he already en- 
tertained an invincible averſion. Whenever the 
young princes were directed to compoſe declama- 
tions on the ſubject of the prevailing controver- 
fies, Julian always declared himſelf the advocate 
of Paganiſm; under the ſpecious excule that, 
in the defence of the weaker cauſe, his learning 
and ingenuity might be more advantageouſly ex- 
© erciſed and diſplayed. 
He embra-= As ſoon as Gallus was inveſted with the ho- 


ces the my- 


thology of nours of the purple, Julian was permitted to 


Paganiſm. breathe the air of freedom, of literature, and of 
Paganiſm (11). The crowd of ſophiſts, who 
were attracted by the taſte and hberality of their 
royal pupil, had formed a ſtrict alliance between 
the learning and the religion of Greece; and the 
poems of Homer, inſtead of being admired as 
the original productions of human genius, were 
ſeriouſly aſcribed to the heavenly inſpiration of 
Apollo and the muſes. The deities of Olympus, 
as they are painted by the immortal bard, imprint 
themſelves on the minds which are the leaſt ad- 
dicted to ſuperſtitious credulity. Our familiar 
knowledge of their names and characters, their 
forms and attributes, ſeems to beſtow on thoſe 
airy beings a real and ſubſtantial exiſtence ; and 
the pleaſing enchantment produces an imperfect 
and momentary aſſent of the imagination to 
thoſe fables, which are the moſt repugnant to 
our reaſon and experience. In the age of Julian, 
every circumſtance contributed to prolong and 
fartify the illuſion ; the magnificent temples of 
Greece and Aſia; the works of thoſe artiſts who 
had expreſled, in painting or in ſculpture, the 

divine 


(11) Libanivs, Orat. Parentalis, c. 9, 10. p. 232, Kc. Greg. Nazi- 
anzen, Orat. iii. p. 61. Eunap. Vit. Sophilt. in Maximo, p. 68, 69, 70. 
Edit. Commelin. 
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divine conceptions of the poet; the pomp of feſ- 
tivals and ſacrifices; the ſucceſsful arts of divi- 
nation ; the popular traditions of oracles and 
prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two 
thouſand years. The weakneſs of polytheiſm 
was, in ſome meaſure, excuſed by the modera- 
tion of its claims; and the devotion of the Pa- 
gans was not incompatible with the moſt licenti- 
ous ſcepticiſm (12). Inſtead of an indiviſible 
and regular ſyſtem, which occupies the whole 
extent of the believing mind, the mythology of 
the Greeks was compoſed of a thouſand looſe 
and flexible parts, and the ſervant of the gods 
was at liberty to define the degree and meaſure 
of his religious faith. The creed which Julian 
adopted for his own uſe, was of the largeſt di- 
menſions; and, by a ſtrange contradiction, he 
diſdained the ſalutary yoke of the Goſpel, whilſt 
he made a voluntary offering of his reaſon on 
the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. One of the 
orations of Julian is conſecrated to the honour of 
Cybele, the mother of the gods, who required 
from her effeminate prieſts the bloody ſacrifice, 
ſo raſhly performed by the madneſs of the Phry- 
gian boy, The pious emperor condeſcends to 
relate, without a bluſh, and without a ſmile, the 


voyage of the goddeſs from the ſhores of * , 


mus to the mouth of the Tyber; and the ſtu- 
pendous miracle, which convinced the ſenate 
and people of Rome that the lump of clay, which 
their ambaſſadors had tranſported over the ſeas, 
was endowed with life, and ſentiment, and divine 

power 


(12) A modern philoſopher has ingeniouſly compared the different ope- 
rat ions of theiſm and polytheiſm, with regard to the doubt or conviction 
which they produce in the human mind. See Hume's Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 
444-457. in Bvg edit, 1777. 
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power (13). For the truth of this prodigy, he 
appeals to the public monuments of the city ; 
and cenſures, with ſome acrimony, the ſickly and 
affected taſte of thoſe men, who impertinent- 
ly derided the ſacred traditions of their anceſ- 
tors(14). 

But the devout philoſopher, who ſincerely em- 
braced, and warmly encouraged the ſuperſtition 
of the people, reſerved for himſelf the privilege 
of a liberal interpretation ; and filently withdrew 
from the foot of the altars into the ſanctuary of 
the temple. 'The extravagance of the Grecian 
mythology proclaimed with a clear and audible 
voice, that the pious enquirer, inſtead of being 
ſcandalized or ſatisfied with the literal ſenſe, 
ſhould diligently explore the occult wiſdom, 
which had been diſguiſed, by the prudence of 
antiquity, under the maſk of folly and of fa- 
ble(15). The philoſophers of the. Platonic 
ſchool (16), Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine 

lambli- 


(13) The Idæan mother landed in Italy about the end of the ſecond 
Punic war. The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or matron, who 
cleared her fame by diſgracing the graver modeſty of the Reman ladies, 
is atteſted by a cloud of witneſſes. Their evidence is collected by Dra- 
kenborch (ad Silium Italicum, xvii. . 33 ): but we may obſerve. that 
Livy (xxix. 14.) flides over the trauſaction with diſcreet ambiguity. 

(14) I cannot refrain from trenſcribing the emphatical words of Julian: 
£1804 0s Joxts r, FAO TESEVELY MAANCY TH TOLUTH 4 TOUT045 
F045 XOUN Ort, WV v VH ore H vits d; 80s iy Bare. 
Orat, v. p. 161. Julian likewiſe declares his firm belief in the ancitia, 
the holy thields, which dropt from heaven on the Quirinal hill; and pitics 
the ſtrange blindneſs of the Chriſtians, who preferred the creſ to theſe 
celeſtial trophies. Apud Cyril. l. vi. p 194, 

(15) See the principles of allegory, in Julian (Orat. vii. p. 216. 222.) 
His reaſoning is leſs abſurd than that of ſome modern theologians, who 
aſſert that an extravagant or contradictory doctrine muſt be divine; ſince 
no man alive could have thought of inventing it. 

(16) Eunapius has made theſe ſophiſts the ſubject of a partial and fana- 
tieal hiſtory : and the learned Brucker (Hiſt. Philoſoph. tom. ii. p. 24 7— 


303.) has employed much labvur to illuſtrate their obſcure lives, and in- 
comprehenſible docttines, 
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lamblichus, were admired as the moſt ſkilful 
maſters of this allegorical ſcience, which labour- 
ed to ſoften and harmonize the deformed features 
of paganiſm. Julian himſelf, who was directed 
in the myſterious purſuit by AÆdeſius, the vene- 
rable ſucceſſor of lamblichus, aſpired to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a treaſure, which he eſteemed, if we 
may credit his ſolemn aſſeverations, far above 
the empire of the world (17). It was indeed a 
treaſure, which derived its value only from opi- 
nion; and every artiſt, who flattered himſelf that 
he had extracted the precious ore from the ſur- 
rounding droſs, claimed an equal right of ſtamp- 
ing the name and figure the moſt agreeable to his 
peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele 
had been already explained by Porphyry ; but 
his labours ſerved only to animate the pious in- 


duſtry of Julian, who invented and publiſhed: 


bis own allegory of that ancient and myſtic tale. 
This freedom of interpretation, which might 
gratify the pride of the Platoniſts, expoſed the 
vanity of their art. Without a tedious detail, 
the modern reader could not form a juſt idea of 
the ſtrange alluſions, the forced etymologies, the 


ſolemn trifling, and the impenetrable obſcurity 
of theſe ſages, who profeſſed to reveal the ſyſ- 


tem of the univerſe. As the traditions of pagan 
mythology were variouſly related, the ſacred in- 
terpreters were at liberty to ſelect the moſt con- 
venient circumſtances; and as they tranſlated an 
arbitrary cypher, they could extract from any 
fable any ſenſe which was adapted to their favou- 
rite ſyſtem of religion and philolophy. The 

laſcivious 


(17) Julian, Orat. vii. p: 222. He (wears with the moſt fervent and 


enthuſiaſtic devotion; and ttembles, leſt he ſhould betray too much eo 
theſe holy myſteries, which the profane might deride with an rmpious 
Sardonic laugh. | 
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laſcivious form of a naked Venus was tortured 
into the diſcovery of ſome moral precept, or 
ſome phyſical truth; and the caſtration of Atys 
explained the revolution of the ſun between the 
tropics, or the ſeparation of the human ſoul from 

vice and error (18). 
Theological The theological ſyſtem of Julian appears to 
Ian. have contained the ſublime and important princi- 
les of natural religion. But as the faith, which 
is not founded on revelation, muſt remain deſti- 
it tute of any firm aſſurance, the diſciple of Plato 
is imprudently relapſed into the habits of vulgar 
ſuperſtition; and the popular and philoſophic 
5 notion of the Deity ſeems to have been con- 
1 founded 1n the practice, the writings, and even 
i in the mind of Julian (19). The pious emperor 
* acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cauſe of 
| the univerſe, to whom he aſcribed all the per- 
fections of an infinite nature, inviſible to the 
eyes, and inacceſſible to the underſtanding of 
feeble mortals. The ſupreme God had created, 
or rather, in the Platonic language, had gene- 
rated, the gradual ſucceſſion of dependent ſpirits, 
of gods, of demons, of heroes, and of men; and 
every being which derived its exiſtence immedi- 
ately from the Firſt Cauſe, received the inherent 
* gift of immortality. That ſo precious an ad- 
1 | vantage might not be laviſhed upon unworthy 
objects, 


17 (18) See the fiſth oration of Julian. But all the allegories which ever 
LE iſſued from the Platonic ſchool, are not worth the ſhort poern of Catullus 
f on the fame extraordinary ſubject. The tranſition of Atys, from the 
os wildeſt enthuſiaſm to ſober pathetic complaint, for his irretrievable loſs, 
i muſt inſpire a man with pity, an eunuch with deſpair. 

if (19) The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Cæſars, 
1 p. 308. with Spanheim's notes and illuſtrations, ſrom the fragments in 
| Cyril, I. ii. p. 57, 58. and eſpecially from the theological oration in Solem 
iþ Regem, p. 139==158. addreſſed, in the confidence friendſhip, to the 
præfect Salluſt. . 
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objects, the Creator had entruſted to the ſkill 
and power of the inferior gods, the office of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the 
beautiful harmony of the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdoms. To the conduct of 
theſe divine miniſters he delegated the temporal 
government of this lower world; but their im- 
perfect adminiſtration is not exempt from diſ- 
cord or error, The earth, and its inhabitants, 
are divided among them, and the characters of 
Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or Venus, may 
be diſtinctly traced in the laws and manners of 
their peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal 
{fouls are confined in a mortal priſon, it is our in- 
tereſt, as well as our duty, to ſolicit the favour, 
and to deprecate the wrath, of the powers of 
heaven; whote pride is gratified by the devotion 
of mankind; and whoſe groſſer parts may be 
ſuppoſed to derive ſome nouriſhment from the 
fumes of ſacrifice (20). The inferior gods might 
ſometimes condeſcend to animate the ſtatues, 
and to inhabit the temples, which were dedi- 
cated to their honour. They might occaſionally 
viſit the earth, but the heavens were the proper 


throne and ſymbol of their glory. The inva- 


riable order of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, was 
haſtily admitted by Julian, as a proof of their 
eternal duration; and their eternity was a ſuffici- 
ent evidence that they were the workmanſhip, 
not of an inferior deity, but of the Omnipotent 
King. In the ſyſtem of the Platoniſts, the viſt- 

Vol. IV. — F F ble, 


(20) Julian adopts this groſs conception, by aſcribing it to his favourite 
Marcus Antoninus (Cæſares, p. 333-)) The Stoics and Platoniſts hefi- 
tated between the analogy of bodies, and the purity of ſpirits z yet the 
graveſt philoſophers inclined to the whimſical fancy of Ariſtophanes and 
Lucian, that an unbelieving age might ſtarve the immortal gods. Seg 
Obſervations de Spanheim, p. 284. 444, &c. 


—— 
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ble, was a type of the inviſible, world. The 
celeſtial bodies, as they were informed by a d:- 
vine ſpirit, might be conſidered as the object? 
the moſt worthy of religious worſhip. The Su x, 
whoſe genial influence pervades and ſuſtains the 
univerſe, juſtly claimed the adoration of man- 
kind, as the bright repreſentative of the Logos, 
the lively, the rational, the beneficent image ct 
the intellectual Father (21). 

In every age, the abſence of genuine inſpira- 


the Phi- tion is ſupplied by the e illuſions of enthu- 


loſophers, 


ſiaſm, and the mimic arts of impoſture, If, in 
the time of Julian, theſe arts had been practiſed 
only by the pagan prieſts, for the ſupport of an 
expiring cauſe, ſome indulgence might perhaps 
be allowed to the intereſt and habits of the ſa- 
cerdotal character. But it may appear a ſubject 
of ſurpriſe and ſcandal, that the philoſophers 
themſelves ſhould have contributed to abule the 
ſuperſtitious credulity of mankind (22), and that 
the Grecian myſteries ſhould have been ſupport- 
ed by the magic or theurgy of the modern Pla- 
toniſts, They arrogantly pretended to controul 
the order of nature, to explore the ſecrets of fu- 
turity, to command the ſervice of the inferior 
demons, to enjoy the view and converſation 
of the ſuperior gods, and, by diſengaging the 

ſoul 


(21) HAtov. Ati, 70 Coy ayaruagm 1 tee N er Evveyy 
xa4 ryaborgyov T Yours Fargo; Julian, epiſt. xli. In another place 
(apud Cyril. 1. ii. p. 69), he calls the Sun, God, and the throne of God. 
Julian believed the Platonician Trinity; and only biames the Chriſtians 
for preferiing a mortal, to an immortal, Logos. 

(22) The ſophiſts of Eunapius perform as many miracles as the ſaints 
of the deſart; and the only circumſtance in their favour is, that they are 
of a leſs gloomy complexion. Inſtead of devils with horns and tails, Iam- 
blichus evoked the genii of love, Eros and Anteros, from two adjacent 
fountains. Two beautiful boys iſſued from the water, fondly embraced 
bim as their father, and retired at his command. P. 26, 27. 
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ſoul from her material bands, to reunite that 
immortal particle with the Infinite and Divine 
Spirit, 

The devout and fearleſs curioſity of Julian aitiation 
tempted the philoſophers with the hopes of an g ef J. 
eaſy conqueſt ; which, from the ſituation of their lian, 
young proſelyte, might be productive of the 
moſt important conſequences (23). Julian im- 
bibed the firſt rudiments of the Platonic doc- 
trines from the mouth of Ædeſius, who had 
fixed at Pergamus his wandering and perſecuted 
ſchool. But as the declining ſtrength of that 
venerable ſage was unequal to the ardour, the 
diligence, the rapid conception of his pupil, two 
of his moſt learned diſciples, Chryſanthes and 
Euſebius, ſupplied, at his own deſire, the place 
of their aged maſter. Theſe philoſophers ſeem 
to have prepared and diſtributed their reſpective 
parts; and they artfully contrived, by dark 
hints, and affected diſputes, to excite the impa- 
tient hopes of the aſptrant, till they delivered him 
into the hands of their aſſociate Maximus, the 
boldeſt and moſt ſkilſul maſter of the Theurgic 
ſcience. By his hands, Julian was ſecretly initi- 
ated at Epheſus, in the twentieth year of his age, 
His reſidence at Athens confirmed this unnatural 
alliance of philoſophy and ſuperſtition, He ob- 
tained the privilege of a ſolemn initiation into 
the myſteries of Eleuſis, which, amidſt the ge- 
neral decay of the Grecian worſhip, ſtill retain- 
ed ſome veſtiges of their primeval ſanctity; 
and ſuch was the zeal of Julian, that he after- 

F 2 wards 


(23) The dextrous management ot theſe ſophiſts, who played their 
credulous pupil into each other's hands, is fairly told by Eunapius (p. 6g 
—76.), with unſuſpecting ſimplicity. The Abbe de la Bleterie under» 
ſtands, and neatly deſcribes, the whole comedy (Vie de Julien, p. 637 
67.). 
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WW wards invited the Eleuſinian pontiff to the court 
\if bol Gaul far the ſole purpoſe of conſummating, 
by myſtic rites and ſacrifices, the great work of 
| his ſanCtification. As theſe ceremonies were 
| performed in the depth of caverns, and in the 
il filence of the night; and as the mviolable ſecret 
ll of the myſteries was preſerved by the difcretion 
| of the initiated, I ſhall not preſume to deſcribe 
the horrid ſounds, and fiery apparitions, which 
were preſented to the ſenſes, or the imagination, 
of the credulous afpirant (24), till the viſions of 
i" | comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a 
blaze of celeſtial light (25). In the caverns of 
Epheſus and Eleuſis, the mind of Julian was pe- 
netrated with ſincere, deep, and unalterable en- 
thuſiaſm; though he might ſometimes exhibit 
the viciſſitudes of pious fraud and hypocriſy, 
which may be obſerved, or at leaſt ſuſpected, 
in the characters of the moſt conſcientious fana- 
þ tics, From that moment he conſecrated his life 
1 to the ſervice of the gods; and while the occu- 
| pations, of war, of government, and of ſtudy, 
bt ſeemed to claim the whole meaſure of his time, 
0 a ſtated portion of the hours of the night was 
% invariably reſerved for the exerciſe of private 
'F devotion. The temperance which adorned the 
5 ſevere manners of the ſoldier and the philoſo- 
0 pher, was connected with ſome ſtrict and frivo- 
: lous rules of religious abſtinence; and it was in 
honour 


** — S 
- 


i; (24) When Julian, in a momentary panic, made the ſign of the croſs, 

| F | the demons inſtantly diſappeared (Greg. Naz, Orat iii. p. 71.). Gregory 

f ſuppoſes that they were frightened, but the prieſts declared that they were 
f indignant. The reader, according to the meaſure of his faith, will de- 
it termine this profound queſtion, | 

18 (25) A dark and diſtant view of the terrors and joys of initiation is 
1 ſhewn by Dion, Chryſoſtom, Themiſtius, Proclus, and Stobæus. The 
766 learned author of the Divine Legation has exhibited their words (vol. i. p. 

| | 239. 247, 248. 280. edit. 1765.), v. aich he dexterouſly or forcibly applies 
1 20 his own hypotheſis, 
| 
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honour of Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Iſis, 
that Julian, on particular days, denied himſelf 
the uſe of ſome particular food, which might 
have been offenſive to his tutelar deities. By 
theſe voluntary faſts, he prepared his ſenſes 
and his underſtanding for the frequent and fami- 
lar viſits with which he was honoured by the 
celeſtial powers. Notwithſtanding the modeſt 
ſilence of Julian himſelf, we may learn from his 
faithful friend, the orator Libanius, that he lived 
in a perpetual intercourſe with the gods and god- 
deſſes; that they deicended upon earth, to en- 
10y the converſation of their favourite hero; 
that they gently interrupted his flumbers, by 
touching his hand or his hair; that they warned 
him of every impending danger, and conducted 
him, by their infallible wiſdom, in every action 


of his life; and that he had acquired ſuch an in- 


rimate knowledge of his heavenly gueſts, as rea- 
dily to diſtinguiſh the voice of Jupiter from that 
of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the 
figure of Hercules (26). Theſe fleeping or 
waking viſions, the ordinary effects of abſtinence 
and fanaticiſm, would almoſt degrade the em- 

ror to the level of an Egyptian monk. But 
the uſeleſs lives of Antony or Pachomius were 
conſumed in theſe vain occupations. Julian 
could break from the dream of ſuperſtition to 
arm himſelf for battle; and after vanquiſhing 
in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly 
retired into his tent, to dictate the wiſe and ſa- 
lutary laws of an empire, or to indulge his ge- 
nius in the elegant purſuits of literature and phi- 


loſophy. 
The 


(26) Julian's medeſty confined him to obſcure and occaſional hints; but 
Libanius expatiates with pleaſure on the faſts and viſions of the religious 
hero (Legat. ad Julian, p. 157. and Orat, Parental. c. IXxxIii. p. 309, 
gio.). | 
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je religious The important ſecret of the apoſtacy of Juli- 


diſſimulati- 
on. 


an was entruſted to the fidelity of the initiated, 
with whom he was united by the ſacred ties of 
friendſhip and religion (27). The pleaſing ru- 
mour was cautiouſly circulated among the adhe- 
rents of the ancient worſhip; and his future 
greatne(s became the object of the hopes, the 
prayers, and the predictions of the pagans, in 
every F:ovince of the empire. From the zeal 
and virtues of their royal proſelyte, they fondly 
expected the cure of every evil, and the reſtora- 
tion of every bleſſing; and inſtead of diſap- 
proving of the ardour of their pious wiſhes, Ju- 
lian ingenuouſly confeſſed, that he was ambitious 
to attain a ſituation in which he might be uſe- 
ful to his country, and to his religion. But this 
religion was viewed with an hoſtile eye by the 
ſucceſſor of Conſtantine, whoſe capricious paſſi- 
ons alternately faved and threatened the life of 
ulian. The arts of magic and divination were 
itrictly prohibited under a deſpotic government, 
which condeſcended to fear them; and if the 
Pagans were reluctantly indulged in the exercite 
of their ſuperſtition, the rank of Julian would 
have excepted him from the general toleration. 
The apoſtate ſoon became the preſumptive heir 
of the monarchy, and his death could alone have 
appeaſed the juſt apprehenſions of the Chriſti- 
ans (28). But the young prince, who aſpired 
to 

(27) Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. x. p. 233, 234. Gallus had ſome rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect the ſecret apoſtacy of his brother; and in a letter which 
may be received as genuine, he exherts Julian to adhere to the religion cf 
their anceſiers ; an argument, which, as it ſhould ſeem, was not yet 
perfectly ripe, See Julian. Op. p. 454- and Hiſt. de Jovien, tom. ii. 
£ (48) Gregory (iii. p. 50.), with inhuman zeal, cenſures Conſtantius 
for ſparing the infant apoſtate (xaxws owbtvr#). His French tranſlator 
jb. 365) cautiouſly obſery2;, that ſuch expreſſious muſt not be priſes 3 
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to the glory of a hero rather than of a martyr, 
conſulted his ſafety by diſſembling his religion; 
and the eaſy temper of a polytheiſm permitted 
him to join in the public worſhip of a ſect which 
he inwardly deſpiſed. Libanius has conſidered 
the hypocriſy of his friend as a ſubject, not of 
cenſure, but of praiſe. ** As the ſtatues of the 
gods,“ ſays that orator, ** which have been 
** defiled with filth, are again placed in a mag- 
** nificent temple; ſo the beauty of truth was 
* ſeated in the mind of Julian, after it had been 
* purified from the errors and follies of his edu- 
cation. His ſentiments were changed ; but 
as it would have been dangerous to have a- 
vowed his ſentiments, his conduct ſtill conti- 
nued the ſame. Very different from the aſs 
in Æſop, who diſguiſed himſelf with a lion's 
hide, our lion was obliged to conceal himſelf 
under the ſkin of an aſs; and, while he em- 
braced the dictates of reaſon, to obey the laws 
of prudence and neceſlity (29).” The diſſi- 
mulation of Julian laſted above ten years, from 
his ſecret initiation at Ephetus, to the beginning 
of the civil war; when he declared himſelf at 
once the implacable enemy of Chriſt and of Con- 
ſtantius. This ſtate of conſtraint might contri- 
bute to ſtrengthen his devotion ; and as ſoon as 
he had ſatisfied the obligation of aſſiſting, on ſo- 
lemn feſtivals, at the aſſemblies of the Chriſti- 
ans, Julian returned, with the impatience of a 
lover, to burn his free and voluntary incenſe on 
the domeſtic chapels of Jupiter and Mercury. 
But as every act of diſſimulation muſt be painful 
to an ingenuous ſpirit, the profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity encreaſed the averſion of Julian for a religi- 
on, 


Cc 
6&6 
cc 


4 


cc 
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(29) Libanius, Orat. Parental. c. ix. p. 233. 
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on, which oppreſſed the freedom of his mind, 
and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant 
to the nobleſt attributes of human nature, ſince- 
rity and courage. 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the 


Chriſtianity. gods of Homer, and of the Scipios, to the new 


faith, which his uncle had eſtabliſhed in the 
Roman empire ; and in which he himſelf had 
been ſanctined by the ſacrament of baptiſm. 
But as a philoſopher, it was incumbent on him 
to juſtify his diſſent from Chriſtianity, which was 
ſupported by the number of its converts, by the 
chain of prophecy, the ſplendour of miracles, 
and the weight of evidence. The elaborate 
work (30), which he compoſed amidſt the pre- 
parations of the Perſian war, contained the ſub- 
ſtance of thoſe arguments which he had long re- 
volved in his mind. Some fragments have been 
tranſcribed and preſerved, by his adverſary, the 
vehement Cyril of Alexandria (31); and they 
exhibit a very fingular mixture of wit and learn- 
ing, of ſophiſtry and fanaticiſm. The elegance 
of the ityle, and the rank of the author, recom - 
mended his writings to the public attentjan (32) ; 
and in the impious liſt of the enemies of Chrilti- 

anity, 


(30) Fabricius (Bibliot. Grec. I. v. c. viii. p. 88.90.) and Lardner 
(Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. iv. p. 4447.) have accurately compiled all 
that can now be diſcovered of Julian's work againſt the Chriſtians, 
(31) About ſeventy years after the death of Julian, he executed à taſk 
which had been feebly attempted by Philip of Side, a prolix and con- 
temptible wiiter. Even the work of Cyril has not entirely fatisfied the 
moſt favourable judges : and the Abbe de la Bleterie (Preface à FHitt. 
de Jovien, p. 30. 32.) wiſhes that ſome theol2gien philiſepbe (a ftrange cen- 
taur) would undertake the refutation of Julian, : 

(32) Libanius (Orat. Parental. c. Ixxxvii. p. 313.), who has been ſuſ- 
pected of aſſiſting his friend, prefers this divine vindication (Orat. ix. in 
necem Julian, p. 285. edit. Morel.) to the writings of Porphyry. His 
zudgment may be arraigned (Socrates, I. iii. c. 23.), but Libanjus canue: 
pe acculed of Battery to a dead prince, 
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anity, the celebrated name of Porphyry was ef- 
faced by the ſuperior merit or reputation of Juli- 
an. The minds of the faithful were either ſe- 
duced, or ſcandalized, or alarmed ; and the pa- 
gans, who ſumetimes preſumed to engage in the 
unequal diſpute, derived, from the popular work: 
of their Imperial miſſionary, an inexhauſtible 
ſupply of fallacious objections. But in the aſſi- 
duous proſecution of theſe theological ſtudies, 
the emperor of the Romans imbibed the i!!:heral 
prejudices and paſſions of a polemic divine. He 
contracted an irrevocable obligation, to main- 
tain and propagate his religious opinions; and 
whilſt he ſecretly applauded the ſtrength and 
dexterity with which he wielded the weapons of 
controverſy, he was tempted to diſtruſt the ſin- 

erity, or to deſpiſe the underſtandings, of his 
. who could obſtinately reſiſt the force 
of reaſon and eloquence. 


The Chriſtians, who beheld with horror and Univerfl 


3 


indignation the apoſtacy of Julian, had much“ tn. 


more to fear from his power than from his argu- 
ments. The pagans, Who were conſcious of his 
fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impatience, 
that the flames of perſecution ſhould be imme- 
diately kindled againſt the enemies of the gods; 
and that the ingenious malice of Julian would 
invent ſome cruel refinements of death and tor- 
ture, which had been unknown to the rude and 
inexperienced fury of his predeceſſors. But the 
hopes, as well as the fears, of the religious fac- 
tions were apparently diſappointed, by the pru- 
dent humanity of a prince (33), who was care- 

| ful 


(33) Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Iviii. p. 283, 284.) has eloquently ex- 
plained the tolerating principles and conduct of his Imperial friend, In a 
very remarkable epiſtle to the people of Boſtra, Julian himſelf (epiſt. 
| m.) pre: 
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ful of his own fame, of the public peace, and 


of the rights of mankind. Inſtructed by hifto- 
ry and reflection, Julian was perſuaded, that if 
the diſeaſes of the body may ſometimes be cured 
by ſalutary violence, neither ſteel nor fire can 
eradicate the erroneous opinions of the mind. 
The reluctant victim may be dragged to the 


foot of the altar; but the heart ſtil! abhors and 


diſclaims the ſacrilegious act of the hand. Re- 
ligious obſtinacy is hardened and exaſperated by 
oppreſhon ; and, as ſoon as the perſecution ſub- 
ſides, thoſe who have yielded, are reftored as 
penitents, and thoſe who have reſiſted, are ho- 
noured as ſaints and martyrs. If Julian adopt- 
ed the unſucceſsful cruelty of Diocletian and his 
colleagues, he was ſenſible that he ſhould ſtain 
his memory with the name of tyrant, and add 
new glories to the Catholic church, which had 
derived ſtrength and encreaſe from the ſeverity 
of the pagan magiſtrates. Actuated by thele 
motives, and apprehenſive of diſturbing the re- 
poſe of an unſettled reign, Julian ſurpriſed the 
world by an edict, which was not unworthy of 
a ſtateſman, or a philoſopher. He extended to 
all the inhabitants of the Roman world, the be- 
nefits of a free and equal toleration ; and the only 
hardſhip which he inflicted on the Chriſtians, 
was to deprive them of the power of torment- 
ing their fellow-ſubje&ts, whom they ſtigmatiſed 
with the odious titles of idolaters and heretics. 
The Pagans received a gracious permiſſion, or 
rather an expreſs order, to open ALL their tem- 
ples (34); and they were at once delivered from 

the 


ti.) prefeſſes his moderation, and betrays his zeal; which is acknowledged 
by Ammianus, and expoſed by Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 72.). 

(34) In Greece, the temples of Minerva were opened by his expreſs 
command, before the death of Conſtagtius (Liban. Orat. Parent. c. 55. 


p. 290.) 
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the oppreſſive laws, and arbitrary vexations, 
which they had ſuſtained under the reign of 
Conſtantine, and of his ſons. At the ſame 
time, the biſhops and clergy, who had been ba- 


niſhed by the Arian monarch, were recalled 


from exile, and reſtored to their reſpective 
churches; the Donatiſts, the Novatians, the 
Macedonians, the Eunomians, and thoſe who, 
with a more proſperous fortune, adhered to the 
doctrine of the council of Nice. Julian, who 
underſtood and derided their theological diſputes, 
invited to the palace the leaders of the hoſtile 
ſects, that he might enjoy the agreeable ſpecta- 
cle of their furious encounters. The clamour of 
controverſy ſometimes provoked the emperor to 
exclaim, Hear me! the Franks have heard 
«© me, and the Alemanni;“ but he ſoon diſco- 
vered that he was now engaged with more obſti- 
nate and implacable enemies; and though he 
exerted the powers of oratory to perſuade then 
to live in concord, or at leaſt in peace, he was 

rfectly ſatisfied, before he diſmiſſed them from 
his preſence, that he had nothing to dread from 
the union of the Chriſtians. The impartial Am- 
mianus has aſcribed this affected clemency to the 
deſire of fomenting the inteſtine diviſions of the 
church; and the inſtdious deſign of undermin- 
ing the foundations of Chriſtianity, was inſe- 
parably connected with the zeal, which Julian 
profeſied, to reſtore the ancient religion of the 


empire (35). 4 


p. 280.) ; and Julian declares himſelf a pagan ia his public manifeito to 
the Athenians. This unqueſtionable evidence may correct the haſty a- 
ſertion of Ammianus, who ſeems to ſuppoſe Corftantinople to be the 
place where he diſcovered his attachment to the gods. 

(35) Ammianus, xxit. 5, Sozomen, l. v. c. 3. Beſtia moritur, tran- 


guillitas redit , .... omnes epiſcopi qui de propriis ſedibus fuerant exter- 
minati 
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Zeal and de- As ſoon as he aſcended the throne, he aſſum- 


vot ion 
Julian in 
the reſtora 
tion of Pa- 


taniſm. 


ed, according to the cuſtom of his predeceſ- 
ſors, the character of ſupreme pontiff; not only 
as the moſt honourable title of Imperial great- 
neſs, but as a ſacred and important office; the 


duties of which he was reſolved to execute with 
pious diligence. As the buſineſs of the ſtate 


prevented the emperor from joining every day 
in the public devotion of his ſubjects, he dedi- 
cated a domeſtic chapel to his tutelar deity the 
Sun ; his gardens were filled with ſtatues and 
altars of the gods; and each apartment of the 
palace diſplayed the appearance of a magnifi- 
cent temple. Every morning he ſaluted the pa- 
rent of light with a ſacrifice; the blood of 
another victim was ſhed at the moment when 
the Sun ſunk below the horizon; and the Moon, 
the Stars, and the Genii of the night, received 
their reſpective and ſeaſonable honours from the 
indefatigable devotion of Julian. On ſolemn fe- 
ſtivals, he regularly viſited the temple of the 
god or goddeſs to whom the day was peculiarly 
conſecrated, and endeavoured to excite the re- 
ligion of the magiſtrates and people by the ex- 
ample of his own zeal. Inſtead of maintaining 
the lofty ſtate of a monarch, diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſplendor of his purple, and encompaſſed by 
the golden ſhields of his guards, Julian ſolicited, 
with reſpectful eagerneſs, the meaneſt offices 
which contributed to the worſhip of the gods. 
Amidit the ſacred but licentious crowd of prieſts, 
of inferior miniſters, and of female dancers, 
who were dedicated to the ſervice of the temple, 


it 
minati per indulgentiam novi principis ad eccleſias redeunt. Jerom. ad- 


verſus Luciferianos, tom, ii. p. 143. Optatus accuſes the Donatiits fox 
owipg their ſafety te ag apoſtate (1, Ii. c. 16. p. 36, 37. edit. Dupin). 
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it was the buſineſs of the emperor to bring the 
wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to 
ſlaughter the victim, and thruſting his bloody 
hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, 
to draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, 
with the conſummate ſkill of an haruſpex, the 
imaginary ſigns of future events. The viſeſt 
of the pagans cenſured this extravagant ſuper- 
ſtition, which affected to deſpiſe the reſtraints of 
prudence and decency. Under the reign of a 
prince, who practiſed the rigid maxims of ceco- 
nomy, the expence of religious worſhip conſu- 
med a very large portion of the revenue; a con- 
ſtant ſupply of the ſcarceſt and moſt beautiful 
birds was tranſported from diſtant climates, to 
bleed on the altars of the gods; an hundred ox- 
en were frequently ſacrificed by Julian on one 
and the ſame day; and it ſoon became a popular 
jeſt, that if he ſhould return with conqueſt from 
the Perfian war, the breed of horned cattle 
muſt infallibly be extinguiſhed. Yet this ex- 
pence may appear inconſiderable, when it is 
compared with the ſplendid preſents which were 
offered, either by the hand, or by order, of the 
emperor, to all the celebrated places of devotion 
in the Roman world ; and with the ſums allotted 
to repair and decorate the ancient temples, 


which had ſuffered the filent decay of time, or 


the recent injuries of Chriſtian rapine. En- 
couraged by the example, the exhortations, the 
liberality, of their pious ſovereign, the cities and 
families reſumed the practice of their neglected 
ceremonies. ** Every part of the world,” ex- 
claims Libanius, with devout tranſport, ** diſ- 
played the triumph of religion; and the 
„ grateful proſpect of flaming altars, bleeding 
viclims, the ſmoke of incenſe, and a folemn 

train 


* 
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train of prieſts and prophets, without fear and 
e without danger. The ſound of prayer and of 
muſic was heard on the tops of the higheſt 
% mountains; and the ſame ox afforded a ſacri- 
* ficefor the gods, and a ſupper for their joyous 
© votanies (36).“ 

But the genius and power of Julian were un- 
equal to the enterpriſe of reſtoring a religion, 


which was deſtitute of theological principles, of 


moral precepts, and of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; 
which rapidly haſtened to decay and diſſolution, 
and was not ſuſceptible of any ſolid or conſiſtent 
reformation. The juriſdiction of the ſupreme 
pontiff, more eſpecially after that office had 


been united with the Imperial dignity, compre- 


hended the whole extent of the Roman empire. 
Julian named for his vicars, in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces, the prieſts and philoſophers, whom he 
eſteemed the beſt qualified to co-operate in the 
execution of his great deſign; and his paſtorai 
letters (37), if we may uſe that name, ſtill repre- 
ſent a very curious ſketch of his wiſhes and inten- 
tions. He directs, that in every city the ſacer- 


 dotal order ſhould be compoſed, without any 


diſtinction of birth or fortune, of thoſe perſons 
who were the moſt conſpicuous for their love of 
the 


(36) The reſtoration of the Pagan worſhip is deſcribed by Julian 
(Milopogon, p. 346.), Libanius {Orat. Parent. c. 60, p. 286, 237. and 
Orat. Conſular, ad Julian. p. 245, 246. edit. Morel.), Ammianus (xx!:. 
x2.), and Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 121). Theſe writers agree in 
the eſſential, and even minute, facts: but the different lights in which 
they view the extreme devotion of Julian, are expreſſive of the grada- 
tions of ſelf-applauſe, paſſionate admiration, mild reproot, and partiz: 
invective. 

(37) See Julian. Epiſtol, xlix. xii, Ixiii, and a long curious fragment, 
without beginning or end (p. 288—305.). The ſupreme pontiff derides 
the Moſaic hiſtory, and the Chriſtizn diſcipline, prefers the Greek poets 


to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates, with the ſkill of a Jeſuit, the 


relative worlhip of images. 


the gods, and of men, * If they are guilty,” 
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continues he, of any ſcandalous offence, they 
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ſhould be cenſured or degraded by the ſuperior 
pontiff; but, as long as they retain their rank, 
they are entitled to the reſpect of the ma- 
— and people. Their humility may be 
ſhewfi in the plainneſs of their domeſtic garb; 
their dignity, in the pomp of holy veſtments. 
When they are ſummoned in their turn to of- 
ficiate before the altar, they ought not, during 
the appointed number of days, to depart from 
the precincts of the temple; nor ſhould a 
ſingle day be ſuffered to elapſe, without the 
prayers and the ſacrifice, which they are 
obliged to offer for the proſperity of the ſtate, 
and of individuals. The exerciſe of their ſa- 
cred functions requires an immaculate purity, 
both of mind and body ; and even when they 
are diſmiſſed from the temple to the occupa- 
tions of common life, it is incumbent on them 
to excel in decency and virtue the reſt of their 
fellow-citizens. The prieſt of the gods ſhould 
never be ſeen in theatres or taverns. His con- 
verfation ſhould be chaſte, his diet temperate, 
his friends of honourable reputation; and, if 
he ſometimes viſits the Forum or the Palace, 
he ſhould appear only as the advocate of thoſe 
who have vainly ſolicited either juſtice or mer- 
cy. His ſtudies ſhould be ſuited to the ſanctity 
of his profeſſion. Licentious tales, or come- 
dies, or ſatires, muſt be baniſhed from his li- 
brary ; which ought ſolely to conſiſt of hiſto- 
rical and philoſophical writings ; of hiſtory 
which 1s founded 1n truth, and of philoſophy 
which is connected with religion. The impi- 


ous opinions of the Epicureans and Sceptics 


+ deſerve 
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&« deſerve his abhorrence and contempt (38); 
& but he ſhould diligently ſtudy the ſyſtems of 
* Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the Stoics, 
*- unanimouſly teach that there are gods; that 
„ the world is governed by their providence 
that their goodneſs is the ſource of every tem- 
*© poral bleſſing; and that they have prepared 
* for the human ſoul a future ſtate of reward or 
* puniſhment.” The Imperial pontiff incul- 
cates, in the moſt perſuaſive language, the du- 
ties of benevolence and hoſpitality ; exhorts his 
inferior clergy to recommend the univerſal prac- 
tice of thoſe virtues; promiſes to aſſiſt their in- 
digence from the public treaſury ; and declares 
his reſolution of eſtabliſhing hoſpitals in every 
city, where the poor ſhould be received without 
any invidious diſtinction of country or of reli- 
gion. Julian beheld with envy the wiſe and hu- 
mane regulations of the church ; and he very 
frankly confeſſes his intention to deprive the 
Chriſtians of the applauſe, as well as advantage, 
which they had acquired by the excluſive practice 
of charity and beneficence (39). The ſame ſpirit 


of imitation might diſpoſe the emperor to adopt 


ſeveral eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions, the uſe and im- 
portance of which were approved by the ſucceſs 
of his enemies. But if theſe imaginary plans of 
reformation had been realized, the forced and 

imperfect 


(38) The exultation of Julian (p. 301), that theſe impious ſeQs, and 
even their writings, are extinguiſhed, may be conſiſtent enough with the 
ſacerdotal character: but it is unworthy of a philoſopher to wiſh that any 
opinions and arguments the moſt repugnant to his own ſhould be con- 


cealed from the knowledge of mankind. 


(39) Yet he infinuates, that the Chrittians, under the pretence ot 
charity, inveigled children from their religion and parents, conveyed 
them on ſhipboard, and devoted thoſe victims to a life of poverty or ſer- 
vitude in a remote country (p. 305.). Had the charge been proved, i 
was his duty, not to complain, but to puniſh, 
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imperfe& copy would have been leſs beneficial to 
Paganiſm, than honourable to Chriſtianity (40). 
The Gentiles, who peaceably followed the cul- 
toms of their anceſtors, were rather ſurpriſed 
than pleaſed with the introduction of foreign 
manners; and in the ſhort period of his reign, 
Julian had frequent occaſions to complain of the 
want of fervour of his own party (41). 


81 


The enthuſiaſm of Julian prompted him to The phite- 


embrace the friends of Jupiter as his perſona 
friends and brethren ; and though he partially 
overlooked the merit of Chriſtian conſtancy, he 
admired and rewarded the noble perſeverance of 
thoſe Gentiles who had preferred the favour of 
the gods to that of the emperor (42). If they 
cultivated the litterature, as well as the religion, 
of the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim 
to the friendſhip of Julian, who ranked the 
Muſes in the number of his tutelar deities. In 
the religion which he had adopted, piety and 
learning were almoſt ſynonimous (43); and a 
crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and of philoſo- 


phers, haſtened to the Imperial court, to occupy 
Vol. IV. -F G the 


(40) Gregory Nazianzen is facetioue, ingenious, and argumentativ. 
(Orat. iii p. 101, 102, &c.) He ri\icules the folly of ſuch vain imi- 
tation; and amuſes himſelf with inquiring, what leſſons, moral or the- 
vlogical, could be extracted from the Grecian fables. 

(41) He accuſes one of his pontiffs of a ſecret confederacy with the 
Chriſtian biſhops and preſbyters (Epiſt. Ixii.). Oegwy BY ro (tv 
o “r BTHY fe F605 Tv5 Ogg 3 and again, meas di vr exbuuus, 
&c. Epiſt. xiii. a 

(42) He praiſes the fidelity of Callixene, prieſteſs of Ceres, who had 
been twice as conſtant as Penelope, and rewards her with the Prieſthood 
of the Phrygian goddeſs at Peſſinus (Julian. Epiſt. xxi.), He applaud: 
the firmneſs of Sopater of Hierapolis, who had been repeatedly preſſed by 
Conſtantius and Gallus to apeyſtatize (Fpiſt. xxvii. p. 401). 

(43) O o yourCmy . NDO 20/85 Te a Orwy i524. Orat. Parent. 
c. 77. p. 302. The ſame ſentiment is frequently inculcated by Julian, 
Libanius, and the reſt of their party. | 


| ophers. 
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the vacant places of the biſhops, who had ſe- 
duced the credulity of Conſtantius. His ſucceſ- 
ſor eſteemed the ties of common initiation as far 
more ſacred than thoſe of conſanguinity : he 


choſe his favourites among the ſages, who were 


deeply ſkilled in the occult ſciences of magic and 
divination z and every impoſtor, who pretended 
to reveal the ſecrets of futurity, was ailured of 
enjoying the preſent hour in honour and afflu- 
ence (44). Among the philoſophers, Maximus 
obtained the moſt eminent rank in the friendſhip 
of his royal diſciple, who communicated, with 
unreſerved confidence, his actions, his ſenti- 
ments, and his religious deſigns, during the 
anxious {ſuſpenſe of the civil war (45). As ſoon 
as Julian had taken poſſeſſion of the palace of 
Conſtantinople, he diſpatched an honourable and 
preſſing invitation to Maximus; who then reſided 
at Sardes in Lydia, with Chryſanthius, the aſ- 
ſociate of his art and ſtudies. The prudent and 
ſuperſtitious Chrytanthius refuſed to undertake a 
journey which ſhewed nfelf, according to the 


rules of divination, with the moſt threatening 


and malignant aſpect: but his companion, whole 
fanaticiſm was of a bolder caſt, perſiſted in his 
interrogations, till he had extorted from the gods 
a ſeeming, conſent to his own wiſhes, and thoſe 
of the emperor. The journey of Maximus 
through the cities of Aſia, diſplayed the triumph 
of philoſophic vanity z and the magiſtrates vied 
with each other in the honourable reception which 
they prepared for the friend of their ſovereign, 
Julian 
(44) The curioſuy and credulity of the emperor, who tried every 
mode of divination, are fairly expoſed by Ammianus, xx1i, 12. 
(45) Julian. Epiſt. xxxviii. Three other epiltles (xv, xvi. xxxix.) in 


the ſame ſtyle of friendſhip and confidence, are addreſſed to the philoſopher 
Maximus. 
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Julian was pronouncing an oration before the 
tenate, when he was informed of the arrival of 
Maximus, The emperor immediately inter- 
rupted his diſcourſe, advanced to meet him, 
and, after a tender embrace, conducted him by 
the hand into the midſt of the aſſembly: where 
he publicly acknowledged the benefits which he 
had derived from the inſtructions of the philoſo- 
pher. Maximus (46), who ſoon acquired the 
confidence, and influenced the councils, of Ju- 
han, was inſenſibly corrupted by the temptations 
of a court. His dreſs became more ſplendid, 
bis demeanour more lofty, and he was expoſed, 
under a ſucceeding reign, to a diſgraceful inquiry 
into the means by which the diſciple of Plato had 
accumulated, in the ſhort duration of his favour, 
a very ſcandalous proportion of wealth. Of the 
other philoſophers and ſophiſts, who were invited 
to the Imperial reſidence by the choice of Julian, 
or by the ſucceſs of Maximus, few were able to 
preſerve their innocence, or their reputation (47). 
The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houles, 
were inſufficient to ſatiate their rapactous 
avarice; and the indignation of the people 
were juſtly excited by the remembrance of 
their abject poverty and diſintereſted profeſ- 


ſions. The penetration of Julian could not al- 


ways be deceived : but he was unwilling to de- 
G 2 ſpiſe 


(46) Eunapius (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in Chryſanihio, p. 
147, 148.) has minutely related theſe anecdotes, which he conceives to 
de the moſt im portant events of the age. Vet he fairly confeſſes the 
frailty of Maximus. His reception at Conſtantinople is delcribed by 
Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 86. p. 301.) and Ammianus {xx1). 7.). 

(47) Chryſanthius, who had refuſed to quit Lydia, was created high- 
prieſt of the province. His cautious and temperate uſe of power ſecured 
him after the revolution; and he lived in peace; While Maximus, Priſ- 
cus, &c. were perſecated by the Chriſtian miniſters, See the adventure: 
of thoſe fanacic ſophiſts, colleQed by Brucker, tem. ii. p. 281—293. 
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ſpiſe the characters of thoſe men whoſe talents 
deſerved his eſteem ; he deſired to eſcape the 
double reproach of imprudence and inconſtancy; 
and he was apprehenſive of degrading, in the 
eyes of the profane, the honour of letters and of 
religion (48). 

The favour of Julian was almoſt equally di- 
vided between the Pagans, who had firmly ad- 
hered to the worthip of their anceſtors, and the 
Chriſtians, who prudently embraced the religion 
of their ſovereign. The acquiſition of new pro- 
ſelytes (49) gratified the ruling paſſions of his 
ſoul, ſuperſtition and rw ; and he was heard 
to declare, with the enthuſiaſm of a miſſionary, 
that if he could render each individual richer 
than Midas, and every city greater than Baby- 
lon, he ſhould not eſteem himlelf the benefactor 
of mankind, unleſs, at the ſame time, he could 
reclaim his ſubjects from their impious revolt 
againſt the immortal gods (50). A prince, who 
had ſtudied human nature, and who poſſeſſed the 
treaſures of the Roman empire, could adapt his 
arguments, his promiſes, and his rewards, to 


every order of Chriſtians (51) ; and the merit of 
a ſeaſonable 
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(48) See Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 101, 102. p. 324, 325, 326.) 
and Eunapius (Vit. Sophitt. in Proæreſio, p. 126.). Some ſtudents, 
whoſe expectations perhaps were groundleſs, or extravagant, retired in 
diſguſt (Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. p. :20.). It is ſtrange that we ſhould not 
be able to contradict the title of one of Tillemont's chapters (Hiſt. des 
Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 960 ), „La Cour de Julien elt pleine de philo- 
« ſophes et de gens perdũs.“ 1 

(49) Under the reign of Lewis XIV. his ſubjects of every rank aſpired 
to the glorious title of Convertiſſeur, expreſſive of their zeal and ſucceſs 
in making proſelytes. The word and the idea are grow ing obſolete in 
France; may they never be introduced into England! 

(50) See the ſtrong expreſſions of Libanius, which were probably thoſe 
of Julian himſelf (Orat. Parent. c. 59. p. 23s.). 

(51) When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. x. p. 167.) is deſirous to mag- 

nity 
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2 ſeaſonable converſion was allowed to ſupply 
the defects of a candidate, or even to expiate the 
guilt of a criminal. As the army 1s the moſt 
forcible engine of abſolute power, Julian applied 
himſelf, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the 
religion of his troops, without whole hearty con- 
currence every meaſure muſt be dangerous and 
unſucceſsful; and the natural temper of ſoldiers 
made this conqueſt as eaſy as it was important. 
The legions of Gaul devoted themi-lves to the 
faith, as well as to the fortunes, of their victo- 
rious leader; and even before the death of 
Conſtantius, he had the ſatisfaction of announc- 
ing to his friends, that they aſſiſted with ſervent 
devotion, and voracious appetite, at the ſacri- 
fices, which were repeatedly offered in his camp, 
of whole hecatombs of fat oxen (52). The 
armies of the Eaſt, which had been trained under 
the ſtandard of the croſs, and of Conſtantius, 
required a more artful and expenſive mode of 
perſuaſion. On the days of ſolemn and public 
teſtivals, the emperor received the homage, and 
rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne 
of ſtate was encircled with the military enſigns 
of Rome and the republic; the holy name of 
Chriſt was erazed from the Labarum ; and the 
ſymbols of war, of majeſty, and of pagan ſu- 
perſtition, were ſo dexterouſly blended, that the 

faithful 


nify the Chriſtian firmneſs of his brother Cæſarius, phyſician to the Im- 
perial court, he owns that Cæſarius diſputed with a formidable adver- 
lary, T62vy & 0TA0GGy XG WE/Ry £9 H, dev In his invec- 
tives, he ſcarcely allows any ſhare of wit or courage to the apollate, 

(52) Julian. Epilt. xxxviii. Ammianus, xxii. 12. Adeo ut indie; 
pæne ſingulos milites carnis diſtentiore ſagina victitantes incultius, potuſque 
aviditate correpti, humeris impoſiti tranſeuntium per plateas, ex publicis 
zdibus - - - = ad ſua diverſoria portarentur. The devout prince and the 
indignant hiſtorian deſcribe the fame ſcene ; and in Iliyricum or Antioch, 
ſunilar cauſes mult have produced ſimilar effects. 
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faithful ſubject incurred the guilt of idolatry, 


when he reſpectfully ſaluted the perſon or image 
of his ſovereign. The ſoldiers paſſed ſucceſſively 
in review; and each of them, before he receiv- 
ed from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, 
proportioned to his rank and ſervices, was re- 
quired to cait a few grains of incenſe into the 
flame which burnt upon the altar. Some Chril- 
tian confeſſors might reſiſt, and others might 
repent; but the far greater number, allured by 
the proſpect of geld, and awed by the preſence 
of the emperor, contracted the criminal engage- 
ment; and their future perſeverance in the wor- 
ihipof the gods was cnforced by every conſide- 
ration of duty and of intereſt, By the frequent 
repitition of theſe arts, and at the expence of 
ſums which would have purchaſed the tervice of 
half the nations of Scythia, Julian gradually 
acquired for his troops the imaginary protection of 
the gods, and for himſelf the firm and effectual 
ſupport of the Roman legions (52). It is indeed 
more than probable, that the reſtoration and en- 
couragement of Paganiſm revealed a multitude 
of pretended Chriſtians, who, from motives of 
temporal advantage, had acquieſced in the reli- 
gion of the former reign; and who afterwards 
returned, with the ſame flexibility of conſcience. 
While the devout monarch inceilantly labour- 
ed to reſtore and propagate the religion of his 
anceſtors, he embraced the extraordinary deſign 
of rebuilding the temple of Jeruſalem: In a 
public 


(53) Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 74, 75. 83-86.) and Libanius (Orat. Pa- 
rent. c. Ixxxi. Ixxxii. p. 307, 30B.) e. TAvTH Thy cru, un 4 
pea FAKTOY avahwelat wire). The ſophilt owns and jultifies the ex. 
pence of theſe military converſions. 


© 


| 
| 
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public epiſtle (34) to the nation or community 
of the Jews, dilperſed through the provinces, ho 
pities their misfortunes, condemns their oppreſ- 
ſors, praiſes their conllancy, declares huniclt 
their gracious protector, and en a pious 
hope, that after his return from the Perſian war, 
he may be permitted to pay his gratctul vows to 
the Almighty in his holy city of Jeruſalem, 

The blind ſuperſtition, and abject ſlavery, of 
thoſe unfortunate exiles, mult exciie _ con- 
tempt of a philoſophic emperor ; but they de- 
ſerved the friendſhip of Julian, by their e 

cable hatred of the Chrittian name. T he bar- 

ren ſynagogue abhorred and envicd the fecun- 
dity of the rebellious church : the power of the 
Jews was not equal to their malice ; but their 
graveſt rabbis approved ihe private murder of 
an apoſtate(55); and their ſeditious clamours 
had often awakened the indolenc- of the pagan 


magiſtrates. Under the reign of Conſtantine, 


the Jews became the ſubjects of their revolted 
children, nor was it long before they experienced 
the bitterneſs of domeſtic tyranny. The civil 
immunities which had been granted, or confirm- 
ed, by Severus, were gradually repealed by the 
Chriſtian princes; and a raſh tumult, excited by 

ihe 


(84) Jolian's epiſtle (xxv.) is addreſſed to the community of the 
Jews. Aldus (Venet. 1499.) has branded it with an & vg; 53 but 
this fligma is juſtly removed by the ſubſequent editors, Petavius and 
Spanheim. The epiſtle is mentioned by Sozomen (J. v. c. 22), and the 


' purport of it is confirmed by Cregory (Orat. iv. p. 111.) and by Julian 


Himſelf, Fragment. p. 295. 

(35) The Miſnah denounced death againſt thole who abandoned the 
foundation. The judgment of zeal is explained by Marſham (Canon, 
Chron. p. 161, 162. edit. fol. London, 1672.) and Baſnage (Hifl. des 
Juifs, tom. viii. p. 120.). Conſtantine made a Jaw to protect Chriſtian 
converts from Judaiſm, Cod. Theod, J. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 1 Gcdefroy, tom 


vi. p. 215. 
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the Jews of Paleſtine (56), ſeemed to juſtify the 


lucrative modes of oppreſſion, which were 1n- 
vented by the biſhops and eunuchs of the court 
of Conſtantius, The Jewiſh patriarch, who 
was ſtil] permitted to exercile a precarious juriſ- 
diction, held his reſidence at Tiberias (37); and 
the neighbouring cities of Paleſtine were filled 
with the remains of a people, who fondly ad- 
hered to the promiſed land. But the edict of 
Hadiian was renewed and enſorced; and they 
viewed from afar the walls of the holy city, 
which were profaned in their eyes by the tri- 
umph of the croſs, and the devotion of the 
Chriſtians (58). 

In the midſt of a rocky and barren country, 
the walls of Jeruſalem (59) incloſed the two 
mountains of Sion and Acra, within an oval 
figure of about three Engliſh miles ( 60). Tow- 
ards the ſouth, the upper town, and the for- 
treſs of David, were erected on the lofty aſcent 
of Mount Sion : on the north fide, the build- 
jngs of the lower town covered the ſpacious 

ſummit 


{ 56) Et interea (during the civil war of Magnentius) Judzorum ſeditio, 
qui Patricium nefarie in regni ſpeciem ſuſtulerunt, oppreſſa. Aurelius 
Victor, in Conſtant io, c. xlii. See Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. 
iv. p. 379, in 4to. 

(57) The city and ſynagogue of Tiberias are curiouſly deſcribed by Re- 
land. Paleſtin. tom. ii. p. 1036-1042. | | | 

(58) Baſnage has fully illuſtrated the ſtate of the Jews under Conſtantine 
and his ſucceſſors (tom. viii. c. iv. p. 111=153.). 

(59) Reland {Paleſtin. I. 1. p. 30g. 390. |. ii. p. 838.) deſcribes, with 
learning and perſpicuity, Jerviakem, and the face of the adjacent coun- 
try. 

(ce) I have conſulted a rare and curious treatiſe of M. d' Anville (fur 
Pancienne Jeruſalem, Paris, 1747. p. 75-). The circumference of the 
ancient city (Euſeb. Præparat. Evangel. l. ix. c. 36.) was twenty-ſeven, 
ſtadia, or 2550 teſer. A plan, taken on the ſpot, aſſigns no more than 
1980 for the modern town. The circuit is defined by natural land- mark a, 
which cannot be miſtaken or removed. | 
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fummit of Mount Acra; and a part of the hill, 

diſtinguiſhed by the name of Moriah, and le. 
velled by human induſtry, was crow ned with the 
ſtately temple of the Jewiſh nation. After the 
final deſtruction of the temple, by the arms of 
Titus and Hadrian, a ploughſhare was drawn 
over the conſecrated ground, as a ſign of per- 
petual interdiction. Sion was deſerted : and the 
vacant ſpace of the lower city was filled with 
the public and private edifices of the Elan co- 
lony, which ſpread themſelves over the adjacent 
hill of Calvary. The holy places were polluted 
with monuments of idolatry; and, either from 
deſign or accident, a chapel was dedicated to 
Venus, on the ſpot which had been fanctifled by 
the death and reſurrection of Chriſt (60). Al- 
moſt three hundred years after thoſe ſtupendous 
events, the profane chapel of Venus was de- 
moliſhed by the order of Conſtantine; and the 
removal of the earth and ſtones revealed the 
holy ſepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A mag- 
nificent church was erected on that myſtic 
ground, by the firſt Chriſtian emperor ; and the 
effects of his pious munificence were extended 
to every ſpot, which had been conſecrated by 
the footſteps of patriarchs, of prophets, and of 
the Son of God (61). 


\ 
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The paſſionate deſire of contemplating the pitgrimages. 


original monuments of their redemption, attract- 
By to Jeruſalem a ſucceſſive crowd of pilgrims, 
from 


(61) See two curious paſſages in Jerom. (tom. i. p. 102. tom, vi. p. 
315.) and the ample details of Tillemont ( Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. i. p. 
569. tom. ii, p. 289. 294. 4to edition). 

(61) Euſebius, in Vit. Conſtantin. J. iii. c. 25—47. 51—53. The em- 
peror likewiſe built churches at Bethlem, the mount of Olives, and the 
oak of Mambre, The holy ſepulchre is deſcribed by Sandys (Travels, p. 
125—133.), and curiouſly delineated by Le Bruys (Voyage au Lover, 5 
2898 —296.). * 


+ 
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from the ſhores of the Atlantic ocean, and the 
moſt diſtant countries of the Eaſt (62); and 
their piety was authoriſed by the example of the 
empreſs Helena; who appears to have united 
the credulity of age with the warm feelings of a 


recent converſion. Sages and heroes, who have 


viſited the memorable ſcenes of ancient wiſdom 
or glory, have confeſſed the inſpiration of the 
genius of the place (63); and the Chriſtian, who 
knelt before the holy ſepulchre, aſcribed his 
lively faith, and his fervent devotion, to the 
more immediate influence of the Divine ſpirit. 
The zeal, perhaps the avarice, of the clergy of 
Jeruſalem, cheriſhed and multiplied theſe bene- 
ficial viſits. They fixed, by unqueſtionable tra- 
dition, the ſcene of each memorable event. 
They exhibited the inſtruments which had been 
uſed in the paſſion of Chriſt; the nails and the 
lance that had pierced his hands, his feet, and 
his ſide; the crown of thorns that was planted 
on his head; the pillar at which he was ſcourg- 
ed: and, above all they ſhewed the croſs on 
which he ſuffered, and which was dug out of the 
earth in the reign of thoſe princes, who inſerted 
the ſymbol of Chriſtianity in the banners of the 
Roman legions (64). Such miracles, as ſeemed 

| neceſſary 


(62) The Itinerary from Boui deaux to Jeruſalem, was cotnpoſed in the 
year 333, for the uſe of pilgrims; among whom Jerom. (tom. i. p. 126.) 
mentions the Britons and the Indians. The cauſes of this ſuperſtitious 
faſhion are diſcuſſed in the learned and judicious preface of Welleling (Iti- 
nerar. p. $37—545-) 

(63) Cicero (de Finibus, v. 1.) has beautifully expreſſed the common 
ſenſe of mankind. 

(64) Baronius, (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 326. No. 42— 50.) and Tille- 
mont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. 8—16, are the hiſtorians and champions 
of the miraculous iaventien of the croſs, under the reign of Conſtantine. 
Their oldeſt witneſſes are Paulinut, Sulpicius Severus, Ruknus, Ambroſe, 

and 
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neceſſary to account for its extraordinary preſer- 
vation, and ſeaſonable diſcovery, were gradual- 
ly propagated without oppoſition. The cuſtody 
of the true cro/s, which on Eaſter Sunday was 
ſolemnly expoſed to the people, was entruſted 
to the biſhop of Jeruſalem, and he alone might 
gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims, by 
the gift of (mall pieces, which they enchaſed 
in gold or gems, and carried away in triumph 
to their reſpective countries. But as this gain- 
ful branch of commerce muſt ſoon have been 
annihilated, it was found convenient to ſuppoſe, 
that the marvellous wood poſſeſſed a ſecret pow- 
er of vegetation ; and that its ſubſtance, though 
continually diminiſhed, ſtill remained entire and 
unimpaired (65). It might perhaps have been 
expected, that the influence of the place, and the 
belief of a perpetual miracle, ſhould have pro- 
duced ſome falutary effects on the morals, as 
well as on the faith, of the people. Yet the 
molt reſpectable of the eccleſiaſtical writers 
have been obliged to confeſs, not only that the 
{treets of Jerutalem were filled with the inceſ- 
ſant tumult of buſineſs and pleaſure (66), but 
that every ſpecies of vice; adultery, theft, ido- 
latry , poiſoning, murder, was familiar to the 

inhabitants 


and perhaps Cyril of Jeruſalem. The ſilence of Euſebius, and the Bour- 
deaux pilgrim, which ſatisfies thoſe who think, perplexes thoſe who be- 
lie ve. See Jortin's ſenſible reinarks, vol. ii. p. 238—248. 

(65) This multiplication is aſſerted by Paulinus, (epiſt. xxxvi. See 
Dupin, Bibliot, Ecclef. tom. ili. p. 149.), who ſeems to have improved a 
rhetorical flouriſh of Cyril into a real fact. The ſame ſupernatural privi- 
lege muſt have been communicated to the Virgin's milk (Eraſmi Opera, 
tom, i. p. 778. Lugd. Batav. 1703. in Collcq, de Peregrinat. Religionis 
ergo), ſaints heads, &c. and other relics, which are repeated in ſo many 
different churches. ö 

(66) Jerom (tom. 1. p. 103), who reſided in the neighbouring village 
of Betblem, deſcrites the vices of Jeruſalem from his perſonal experi- 
ence. 
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inhabitants of the holy city (67). The wealth 
and pre-eminence of the church of Jeruſalem 
excited the ambition of Arian as well as ortho- 
dox candidates; and the virtues of Cyril, who, 
ſince his death, has been honoured with the 
title of Saint, were diſplayed in the exerciſe, 
rather than in the acquiſition, of his epifcopal 


dignity (68). 
10 at The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might 
temptstore-aſpire to reſtore the ancient glory of the temple 
re ay of. Jeruſalem (69). As the Chriſtians were firm- 


ly perſuaded that a ſentence of everlaſting de- 
ſtruction had been pronounced againſt the whole 
fabric of the Moſaic law, the Imperial ſophiſt 
would have converted the ſucceſs of his under- 
taking into a ſpecious argument againſt the 
faith of prophecy, and the truth of revelati- 
on (Jo). He was diſpleaſed with the ſpiritual 
worſhip of the ſynagogue ; but he approved the 

inſti- 


(67) Greg. Nyſſen, and Weſſeling, p. $39. The whole epiſtle, which 
condemns either the uſe or the abuſe of religious pilgrimage, is painful to 
the Catholic divines; while it is dear and familiar to our Proteſtant pole- 
mics, 

(68) He renounced his orthodox ordination, officiated as a deacon, and 
was re-ordained by the hands of the Arians. But Cyril aſterwards chang- 
ed with the times, and prudently conformed to the Nicene faith. Tille- 
mont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. viii.), who treats his memory with tenderneſs 
and reſpect, has thrown his virtues into the text, and his faults into the 
notes, in decent obſcurity, at the end of the volume. 

(69) Imperii ſui memoriam magnitudine operum geſtiens propagare- 
Ammian. xxiii. 1. The temple of Jeruſalem had been famous even among 
the Gentiles. They had many temples in each city (at Sichem five, at 
Gaza eight, at Rome four hundred and twenty-four) ; but the wealth and 
religion of the Jewiſh nation was centered in one ſpot, 

(70) The ſecret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late biſhop of 
Glouceſter, the learned and dogmatic Warburton ; who, with the autho- 
rity of a theologian, preſcribes the motives and conduct of the Supreme 
Being. The diſcourſe entitled Julian (2d edition, London, 17 51), is 
ſtrongly marked with all the peculiarities Which are imputed to the War- 
burtonian ſchool. | . 
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inſtitutions of Moſes, who had not diſdained to 
adopt many of the rites and ceremonies of 
Egypt (71). The local and national deity of the 
Jews was ſincerely adored by a polytheiſt, who 
defired only to multiply the number of the 
youu (72); and ſuch was the appetite of Julian 
or bloody ſacrifice, that his emulation might be 
excited by the piety of Solomon, who had of- 
fered, at the feaſt of the dedication, twenty-two 
thouſand oxen, and one hundred and twenty 
thouſand ſheep (73). Theſe conſiderations might 
influence his deſigns ; but the proſpect of an im- 
mediate and important advantage, would not 
ſuffer the impatient monarch to expect the re- 
mote and uncertain event of the Perſian war. 
He reſolved to erect, without delay, on the com- 
manding eminence of Moriah, a ſtately temple 
which might eclipſe the ſplendor of the church 
of the Reſurrection on the adjacent hill of Cal- 
vary; to eſtabliſn an order of prieſts, whoſe in- 
tereſted zeal would detect the arts, and reſiſt the 
ambition, of their Chriſtian rivals; and to in- 
vite a numerous colony of Jews, whoſe ſtern 
fanaticiſm would be always prepared to ſecond, 
and even to anticipate, the hoſtile meaſures of 
the 


(71) I ſhelter myſelf behind Maimonides, Marſham, Spencer, Le 
Clerc, Warburton, &c. who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and 
the falſehood, of ſome ſuperſtitious divines. See Divine Legation, vol. 
iv. p. 25, &c. | 

(72) Julian (Fragment, p. 295) reſpecſully ſtyles him prer/a5 beogy 
and mentions him elſewhere (epiſt, Ixiii.) with ſtill higher reverence. He 
doubly condemns the Chriſtians: for believing, and for renouncing, the 
religion of the Jews. Their Deity was a true, but not the only, God. 
Apud Cyril. I. ix. p. 305, 306. 

(73) 1 Kings viii. 63. 2 Chronicles vii. 5. Joſeph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 
I. viii, e. 4. p. 431. edit. Havercamp. As the blood and ſmoke of ſo 
many hecatombs might be inconvenient, Lightfoot, the Chriſtian rabbi, 
removes them by a miracle. Le Clere (ad loca) is bold enough to ſuſpe® 
the fidelity of the numbers, 
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the pagan government. Among the friends of 
the emperor (if the names of emperor, and of 
friend, are not incompatible) the firſt place was 
aſſigned, by Julian himſelf, to the virtuous and 
learned Alypius (74). The humanity of Alypius 
was tempered by ſevere juſtice, and manly for- 
titude; and while he exerciſed: his abilities in 
the civil adminiſtration of Britain, he imitated, 
in his poetical compoſitions, the harmony and 
ſoftneſs of the odes of Sappho. This miniſter, 
to whom Julian communicated, without reſerve, 
his moſt careleſs levities, and his moſt ſerious 
counſels, received an extraordinary commiſſion 
to reſtore, in its priſtine beauty, the temple of 
Jeruſalem ; and the diligence of Alypius required 
and obtained the ſtrenuous ſupport of the go- 
vernor of Paleſtine. At the call of their great 
deliverer, the Jews, from all the provinces of the 
empire, aſſembled on the holy mountain of their 
fathers; and their inſolent triumph alarmed and 
exaſperated the Chriſtian inhabitants of Jeruſa- 
lem. The deſire of rebuilding the temple has, 
in every age, been the ruling paſſion of the chil- 
dren of Iirael. In this propitious moment the 
men forgot their avarice, and the women their 
delicacy; ſpades and pickaxes of filver were 
provided by the vanity of the rich, and the rub- 
biſh was tranſported in mantles of filk and pur- 
4 ple. Every purſe was opened in liberal contri- 
4 butions, every hand claimed a ſhare in the 
[ pious labour ; and the commands of a great 
monarch were executed by the enthuſiaſm of a 


whole people (75). 
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! (74) Julian, epiſt. xxix. xxx. La Bleterie has neglected to tranſlate 
4 the ſecond of theſe epiſtles. 

(75) See the zeal and impatience of the Jews ia Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. iv. p. 111.) and Theodoret (1. iii. c. 20.). | 
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Yet, on this occaſion, the joint efforts of The end- 


prize is de- 


power and enthuſiaſm were unſucceſsful ; and feated. 


the ground of the Jewiſh temple, which is now 
covered by a Mahometan moſque (76), ſtill con- 
tinued to exhibit the ſame edify ing ſpectacle of 
ruin and deſolation. Perhaps the ablence and 
death of the emperor, and the new maxims of a 
Chriſtian reign, might explain the interruption of 
an arduous work, which was attempted only 
in the faſt ſix months of the life of Julian (77). 
But the Chriſtians entertained a natural and pi- 
ous expectation, that, in this memorable conteſt, 
the honour of religion would be vindicated by 
ſome ſignal miracle. An earthquake, a whurl- 
wind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned 
and ſcattered the new foundations of the tem- 
ple, are atteſted, with ſome variations, by con- 
temporary and reſpectable evidence (78). This 
public event is deſcribed by Ambroſe (79), bi- 
ſhop of Milan, in an epiſtle to the emperor 
Theodoſius, which muſt provoke the ſevere ani- 
madverſion of the Jews; by the eloquent Chryſ- 

oſtom 


(76) Built by Omar, the ſecond Khalif, who died A. D. 644. This 
great moſque covers the whole conſecrated ground of the Jewiſh temple, 
aud conſtitutes almoſt a ſquare of 760 teiſet, or one Roman mile in cir- 
cumference. Ste d' Anville Jeruſalem, p. 45- 

(77) Ammianus records the conſuls of the year 363, before he pro- 
ceeds to mention the thoughts of Julian, Templum. . . . inſtaurare 
ſumptibus cegitabat immodicis. Warburton has a ſecret wiſh to anticipate 
the deſign; but he muſt have underſtood, from former examples, tha 
execution of ſuch a work would have demanded many years. 

(78) The ſubſequent witneſſes, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Phi- 
loſtorgius, &c. add contiadittions, rather than authority. Compare the 
objections of Baſnage (Hift. des Juifs, tom, viii, p. 159 —168) with 
Warburton's anſwers (Julian, p. 174—258.}. The biſhop has ingeniouſly 
explained the miraculous croſſes which appeared on the garments of the 
ſpe ctators by a ſimilar inſtance, and the natural effects of lightning. 

(79) Ambrof, torn. ii. epiſt. xl. p. 946. edit. Benedictin. He compoſed 
this fanatic epiſtle (A. D. 388.) to juſtify a biſhop, who had been con- 
demned by the civil magiſtrate for burning a ſynagogue, 
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præternatu- 


ral event. 
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perhaps by a Oſtom (80), who might appeal to the memory 


of the elder part of his congregation at Anti 
och ; and by Gregory Nazianzen (81), who pub- 
liſhed his account of the miracle before the ex- 
piration of the ſame year. The laft of theſe 
writers has boldly declared, that this preternatu- 


ral event was not diſputed by the infidels; and 


his aſſertion, ſtrange as it may ſcem, is confirm- 
ed by the unexceptionable teſtimony of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (82). The philoſophic ſoldier, 
who loved the virtues, without adopting the pre- 
judices, of his maſter, has recorded, in his ju- 
dicious and candid hiſtory of his own times, the 
extraordinary obſtacles which interrupted the 
reſtoration of the temple of Juruſalem. ** Whilſt 
„ Alypius, aſſiſted by the governor of the pro- 
* vince, urged, with vigour and diligence, the 
& execution of the work, horrible balls of fire 
breaking out near the foundations, with fre- 
* quent and reiterated attacks, rendered the 
“ place, from time to time, inacceſſible to the 
„ ſcorched and blaſted workinen ; and the vic- 
«© torious element continuing in this manner ob- 
& ſtinately and reſolutely bent, as it were, to 

drive 


(80) Chryſoſtom, tom. i. p. 580. adverſ. Judæos et Gentes, tom. ii. p. 
574. de Sto. Babyia, edit. Montfaucon. I have followed the common 
and natural ſuppoſition; but the learned Benedictine. who dates the com- 
poſition of theſe ſermons in the year 383, is confident they were never 
pronounced from the pulpit. 

(81) Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 160113. To 0+ wy TFe0iBonre? 
ares bavpex, ot B Toig H 715 ovperev Y erl. 

(89) Ammian, xxiii. i. Cum itaque rei fortiter inſtaret Alypius, ju- 
varetque provinciæ rector, metuendi globi lammarum prope fundamenta 
crebris aſſultibus erumpentes fecere locum exuſtis aliquoties operantibus 
inacceſſum : hocque modo elemento deſtinatius repellente, ceſſavit in- 
ceptum. Warburton labours (p. 60—go.) to extort a confeſſion of the 
miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and to employ the evi- 
dence of a rabbi, who lived in the fifteenth century. Such witneſſes cart 
only be received by a very favourable judge. 
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% drive them to a diſtance, the undertaking was 
abandoned.“ Such authority ſhould ſatisfy a 
believing, and muſt aſtoniſh an incredulous, 
mind. Yet a philoſopher may {ſtill require the 
original evidence of impartial and intelligent 
ſpectators. At this important criſis, any ſingu- 
lar accident of nature would aſſume the appear- 
ance, and produce the effects, of a real prodigy. 
This glorious deliverance would be ſpeedily im- 
proved and magnified by the pious art of the 
clergy of Jeruſalem, and the active credulity of 
the Chriſtian world; and, at the diſtance of 
twenty years, a Roman hiſtorian, careleſs of 
theological diſputes, might adorn his work with 
the ſpecious and ſplendid miracle (83): 

The reſtoration of the Jewiſh temple was ſe- Partiality of 
cretly connected with the ruin of the Chriſtian!" 
church. Julian ſtill continued to maintain the 
freedom of religious worſhip, without diſtin- 
guiſhing, whether this univerſal toleration pro- 
ceeded from his juſtice, or his clemency. He 
affected to pity the unhappy Chriſtians, who 
were miſtaken in the moſt important obje& of 

— their lives; but his pity was degraded by con- 
tempt, his contempt was embittered by hatred , 
and the ſentiments of Julian were expreſſed in a 
ſtyle of ſarcaſtic wit, which inflicts a deep and 
deadly wound, whenever it iſſues from the mouth 
of a ſovereign, As he was ſenſible that the 
Chriſtians gloried in the natne of their Redeem- 
er, he countenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the 
uſe of the leſs honourable appellation of Ga LL1- 


Vor. IV. F H LAANS 


F et <p, we; a . 


* 
4 4 1 


(8 ;) Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Chriſtian critics, preſumes to 
doubt the truth of this famous miracle (Jewiſh and Heathen Teſtimonies, 
vol. iv. p. 47—71.). The ſiſence of jerom would lead 4o a ſuſpicion, 


that the fame ſtory, which was celebrated at 2 diſtance, might be deſpiſed 
on the ſpot. 
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LANs (84). He declared, that, by the foliy 
of the Gallilæans, whom he deſcribes as a ſec& 
of fanatics, contemptible to men, and odious to 
the gods, the empire had been reduced to the 
brink of deſtruction ; and he inſinuates in a pub- 
lic edict, that a frantic patient might ſometimes 
be cured by ſalutary violence (85). An ungene- 
rous diſtinction was admitted into the mind and 
counſels of Julian, that, according to the differ- 
ence of their religious ſentiments, one part of 
his ſubjects deſerved his favour and friendſhip, 
while the other was entitled only to the common 
benefits, that his juſtice could not refuſe to an 
obedient people (86). According to a principle, 
pregnant with miſchief and oppreſſion, the em- 
peror transferred, to the pontiffs of his own re- 
ligion, the management of the liberal allowan- 
ces from the public revenue, which had been 
granted to the church by the piety of Conſtan- 
tine and his ſons. The proud ſyſtem of clerical 
honours and immunities, which had been con- 
ſtructed with ſo much art and labour, was le- 
velled to the ground; the hopes of teſtamentary 


donations 


(84) Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 81. And this law was confirmed by the 
invariable practice of Julian himſelf. Warburton has jultly obſerved 
(p.'35.), that the Platoniſts believed in the myiterious virtue of words; 
and Julian's diſlike for the name of Chriſt might proceed from ſuperttition, 
as well as from contempt. 

(85) Fragment. Julian p. 288. He derides the g T. 
(epiſt. vii.), and fo far loſes ſight of the principles of toleration, as te 
wiſh (epiſt. xlii,) axovr&; waolat. 


(86) Ov vg po: bir £51 Rotel n NE 
Av0ga;y el xt ανον,ẽ] arexbauyr evalowoy. 
Theſe two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the true ſpirit 
of a bigot (epiſt. xlix.) are taken from the ſpeech of ZEolus, when he 
refuſes to grant Ulyſſes a freſh ſupply of winds (Odyſſ. x. 73-). Liba- 
nius (Orat, Parent, c. 59. p. 286.) attempts to jultify this partial beha- 


ba by an apology, in which perſecution peeps through the maſk of - 
candour, 
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donations were intercepted by the rigour of the 
laws; and the ptieſts of the Chriſtan ſect were 
confounded with the laſt and moſt ignominious 

claſs of the people. Such of theſe regulations 

as appeared neceſſary to check the ambition and 
avarice of the eccleſiaſtics, were ſoon afterwards 
imitated by the wiſdom of an orthodox prince. 

The peculiar diſünchions which policy has be- 
ſtowed, or ſuperſtition has laviſhed, on the ſa- 
cerdotal order, muſt be confined to thoſe prieſts 
who profeſs the religion of the ſtate. But the 

will of the legiſlator was not exempt from pre- 

judice and pathon ; and it was the object of the 

inſidious policy of Julian, to deprive the Chriſ- 

tians of all the temporal honours and advantages 
which rendered them reſpectable in the eyes of 

the world (87). | 
A juſt and ſevere cenſure has been inflicted on He prohibits 

the law which prohibited the Chriſtians from d chit 
teaching the arts of grammar and rhetoric (88). teaching 
The motives alleged by the emperor to juſtify che 
this partial and oppreſſive meaſure, might com- 
mand, during his life-time, the ſilence of ſlaves 

and the applauſe of flatterers. Julian abuſes the 
ambiguous meaning of a word which might be 

. indifterently applied to the language and the re- 
ligion of the GREEKs : he contemptuouſly ob- 
ſerves, that the men who exalt the merit of im- 
plicit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the ad- 
on of ſcience; and he vainly contends, 


that if they refuſe to adore the gods of Homer 
H 2 and 
(89) Theſe laws which affected the clergy, may be found in the flight 


hints of Julian himſelf (Epiſt. iii.), in the vague declamations of Gtegary 
(Orat. iii. p. 86, 87.) and in the poſitive aſſertions of Sozomen (I. v. 
e. .). | 

(88) Iaclemens . , , peregni obruendum Gegtio, Amman, XXII. 10. 
xxv. 5; 
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and Demoſthenes, they ought to content them- 
ſelves with expounding Luke and Matthew in 
the churches of the Gallizans (89). In all the 
cities of the Roman world, the education of the 
youth was entruſted to the maſters of grammar 
and rhetoric ; who were elected by the magiſ- 
frates, maintamed at the public expence, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the many lucrative and honour- 
able privileges. The edict of Julian appears to 
have included the phy ſicians, and profeſſors of 
all the liberal arts; and the emperor, who re- 
ſerved to himſelf the approbation of the candi- 
dates, was authoriſed by the laws to corrupt, or 
to puniſh, the religious conſtancy of the moſt 
learned of the Chriſtians (90). As ſoon as the 


reſignation of the more obſtinate (91) teachers 


had eſtabliſhed the unrivalled dominion of the 
Pagan ſophiſts, Julian invited the riſing genera- 
tion to reſort with freedom to the public ſchools, 
in a juſt confidence, that their tender minds 
would receive the impreſſions of hterature aud 
idolatry. If the greateſt part of the Chriſtian 
youth ſhould be deterred by their own ſcruples, 
or by thoſe of their parents, from accepting this 

dangerous 


(89) The ediQ itfelf, which is ſtill extant among the epiſtles of Julian 


(xlii.), may be compared with the looſe inveCtives of Gregory (Orat. iii. 


p. 96.). Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. 1291—1 294.) has collect- 
ed the ſeeming differences of ancients and moderns. They may be eaſily 
reconciled. The Chriſtians were directly forbid to teach, they were indi- 
realy forbid to learn; fince they would not frequent the ſchools of the 
Pagans. | 

(90). Codex. Theodoſ. J. xiii. tit. iii, de medicis et profeſſoribus, leg. g. 
(publiſhed the 17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the 29th of 
July, A. D. 363) with Godfroy's Illuſtrations, tom. v. p. 31. 

(91) Oroſius celebrates their diſintereſted reſolution, Sicut a majoribus 
noltris compertum habemus, omnes ubique propemodum . . . . officium 
quam fidem deſerere maluerunt, vii. 30. Prozreſius, a Chriſtian ſophiſt, 
refuſed to accept the partial favour of the emperor. Hieronytn, ia Chron, 
p. 185, Edit. Scaliger. Eunapius in Proæreſio, p. 126. 
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dangerous mode of inſtruction, they muſt, at 
the ſame time, relinquiſh the benefits of a liberal 
education. julian had reaſon to expect that, in 
the ſpace of a few years, the church would re- 
lapſe into its primeval ſimplicity, and that 
the theologians, who poſſeſſed an adequate ſhare 
of the learning and eloquence of the age, would 
be ſucceeded by a generation of blind and ig- 
norant fanatics, incapable of defending the truth 
of their own principles, or of expoſing the va- 
rious follies of Polytheiſm (92). 

It was undoubtedly the Win and the deſign Digrace ans 
of Julian to deprive the Chriſtians of the 5. 92228 
vantages of wealth, of knowledge, and of pow- an- 
er; but the injuſtice of excluding them from all 
offices of truſt and profit, ſeems to have been 
the reſult of his general policy, rather than the 
immediate conſequence of any poſitive law (93.) 
Superior merit might deſerve, and obtain, ſome 
extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part 
of the Chriſtian officers were gradually removed 
from their employments in the ſtate, the army, 
and the provinces. The hopes of future candi- 
dates were extinguiſhed by ha declared partiality 
of a prince, who maliciouſly reminded them, 
that it was unlawful for a Chriſtian to uſe the 
ſword, either, of juſtice, or of war: and who 


ſtudiouſly guarded the camp and the re 
with 


(92) They had recourſe to the expedient of compoſing books for their 
own ſchools. Within a few months Apollinaris produced his Chriſtian 
imitations of Homer (a ſacred hiſtory in xxiv books), Pindar, Euripides, 
and Menander; and Sozomen is ſatisfied, that they equalled, or excelled, 
the originals. 

(93) It was the inſtruction of Julian to his magiſtrates (Epiſt. vii.) 
TeoTea ola, et Tos Tus Oeooeftis xa mavv On Jv. Sozomen 
(L v. c. 18.) and Socrates (l. ili- c. 13.) muſt be reduced to the ſtandar4 
of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 95.), not leſs prone to exaggeration, but more 
reſtrained by the actual knowledge of his cotemporary readers. 
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with the enſigns of idolatry. The powers of 
government were entruſted to the Pagans, who 
profeſſed an ardent zeal for the religion of their 
anceſtors; and as the choice of the emperor was 
often directed by the rules of divination, the fa- 
vourites whom he preferred as the moſt agreea- 
ble to the gods, did not always obtain the appro- 
bation of mankind (94). Under the adminiitra- 
tion of their enemies, the Chriſtians had much 
to ſuffer, and more to apprehend. The temper 
of Julian was averſe to cruelty ; and the care of 
his reputation, which was expoſed to the eyes of 
the univerſe, reſtrained the philotophic monarch 
from violating the laws of juſtice and toleration, 
which he himſelf had ſo recently eſtabliſhed. 
But the provincial miniſters of his authority were 
placed in a leſs conſpicuous ſtation. In the ex- 
erciſe of arbitrary power, they conſulted the 
wiſhes, rather than the commands of their ſove- 
reign; and ventured to exercife a ſecret and 
vexatious tyranny againſt the ſectaries, on whom 
they were not permitted to confer the honours 
of martyrdom. The emperor, who diſſembled, 
as long as poſſible, his knowledge of the injuſ- 
tice that was exerciſed in his name, expreſſed his 
real ſenſe of the conduct of his officers, by gen- 
tle reproofs and ſubſtantial rewards (95). 
They are The moſt effectual inſtrument of oppreſſion, 
condernned with which they were armed, was the Jaw that 
Pagan tem- Obliged the Chriſtians to make full and ample 
Pies, ſatisfaction for the temples which they had de- 
ſtroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of 


(94) VnÞw den xa dug xz. en Ng. Libanius, Orat. Parent. 
c. 68, p. 314. 

(9g) Greg, Naz. Orat. iii. p. 74. 91, 92. Socrates, I. iii. c. 14. The- 
odoret, J. iii. c. 6. Some drawback may however be allowed for the vie- 
lence of :6;r zcal, not leſs partial than the zcal of Julian. 
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the triumphant church had not always expected 
the ſanction of the public authority; and the 
biſhops, who were ſecure of impunity, had often 
marched, at the head of their congregations, to 


attack and demoliſh the fortreſſes of the prince 


of darkneſs, The conſecrated lands, which had 
encreaſed the patrimony of the ſovereign of the 
clergy, were clearly defined, and eaſily reſtored. 
But on theſe lands, and on the ruins of Pagan 
ſuperſtition, the Chriſtians had frequently erected 
their own religious edifices; and as it was ne- 
ceſſary to remove the church before the temple 
could be rebuilt, the juſtice and piety of the 
emperor were applauded by one party, while 
the other deplored and execrated his ſacrilegious 
violence (96). After the ground was cleared, 
the reſtitution of thoſe ſtately ſtructures, which 
had been levelled with the duſt ; and of the pre- 
cious ornaments, which had been converted to 
Chriſtian uſes; ſwelled into a very large account 
of damages and debt. The authors of the in- 
jury had neither the ability nor the inclination to 
diſcharge this accumulated demand ; and the 
impartial wiſdom of a legiſlator would have been 
diſplayed in balancing the adverſe claims and 
complaints, by an equitable and temperate ar- 
bitration. But the whole empire, and particu- 
larly the Eaſt, was thrown into confuſton by the 
raſh edicts of Julian; and the Pagan magiſtrates, 


inflamed by zeal and revenge, abuſed the rigorous _ 


privilege of the Roman law ; which ſubſtitutes, 
in the place of his inadequate property, the per- 
on 


(96) If we compare the gentle language of Libanius (Orat. Parent. e. 
Go. p. 286.) with the paſſionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 86, 
87 ), we may find it difficult to perſuade ourſelves, that the two orators 
are rcally deſcribing the ſame events, 
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ſon of the inſolvent debtor. Under the preced- 
ing reign, Mark, biſhop of Arethuſa (97), had 
laboured in the converſion of his people with 
arms more effectual than thoſe of perſuaſion (98). 
The magiſtrates required the full value of a tem- 
ple which had been deſtroyed by his intolerant 
zeal : but as they were ſatisfied of his poverty, 
they deſired only to bend his inflexible ſpirit to 
the promiſe of the ſlighteſt compenſation. They 


apprehended the aged prelate, they inhumanly 


ſcourged him, they tore his beard ; and his naked 
body, anointed with honey, was ſuſpended in a 
net, between heaven and earth, and expoſed to 
the ſtings of inſects and the rays of a Syrian 
ſun (99.) From this lofty ſtation, Mark ſtill 
perſiſted to glory in his crime, and to inſult the 
impotent rage of his perſecutors. He was at 
length reſcued from their hands, and diſmiſſed 
to enjoy the honour of his divine triumph. The 
Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious con- 
feſſor; the catholics ambitiouſly claimed his alli- - 

55 e 


(97) Reſtan or Arethuſa, at the equal diſtance of ſixteen miles between 
Emeſa {Hems), and Epiphania (Hamath), was founded, or at leatt named, 
by Seleucus Nicator. Its peculiar æra dates from the year of Rome 68 5; 
according to the medals of the city. In the decline of the Seleucides, 
Emeſa and Arethuſa were uſurped by the Arab Sampficeramus, whoſe 
Polterity, the vaſſals of Rome, were not extinguiſhed in the reign of 
Veſpaſian. See d'Anville's Maps and Geographie Ancienne, tom, ii. p. 
124. Weſſelipg. Itineraria, p. 188. and Noriſ. Epoch. Syro Macedon, p. 
80. 481, 482. | ” i 

(98) Sozomen, l. v. c. 10. It is ſurpriſing, that Gregory and Theo- 
doret ſhould ſuppreſs a circumſtance, which, in their eyes, muſt have 
enhanced the religious merit of the confe ſſor. EY ng. © 2 

(99) The ſufferings and conſtancy of Mark, which Gregory has ſo 
tragically painted (Orat. iii. p. 88—gr.), are confirmed by the unexcepti- 
onable and reluctant evidence of Libanius. | Mageres txιj % K&5 NE) 09, 
xi [e465 ö us, Ks TE TAY WV0; HKUTW THAMNOHEVE, MAVTC EVSYH6)v 
, yuy iTobtog g5t Tots NUErfn, Kew Peevn v, TEWHYNTC 
tus. Epift. 730. p. 350, 351. Edit, Wolf. Amſtel. 1238. 
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ance (100) ; and the Pagans, who might be ſuſ- 
ceptible of ſhame or remorſe, were deterred fron 

the repetition of ſuch unavailing cruelty (101). 

Julian ſpared his life : but if the biſhop of Are- 

thuſa had ſaved the infancy of Julian (102), 
poſterity will condemn the ingratitue, inſtead of 
prailing the clemency, of the emperor. 

At the diſtance of five miles from Antioch, Tue temgte 

the Macedonian kings of Syria had conſecrated»4facred 


grove of 


to Apollo one of the moſt elegant places of de-Hapnne. 
votion in the Pagan world (103.) A magnificent 
temple roſe in honour of the god of light; and. 
* his Coloſſal figure (104) almoſt filled the capaci- 
ous ſanctuary, which was enriched with gold 
and gems, and adorned by the ſkill of the Gre- 
cian artiſts, The deity was repreſented in a 
bending 


{100) IT:z2:4%,xr0; certatim eum ſibi (Chriſtiani) vindicant. It 
is thus that La Croze and Wolfius (ad loc.) have explained a Greek 
word, whoſe true fignification had been miſtaken by former interpreters, 
and even by le Clerc [Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne, tom. iii. p. 
371.). Yet Tillemont is ſtrangely puzzled to underſtand (Mem, Ecclef. 
tom. vii, p. 1309.) h Gregory and Theodoret could miltake a Semi- 
Arian biſhop for a ſaint, | 

(101) See the probable advice of Salluſt (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii, 
90, 91.). Libanius intercedes for a ſimilar offender, leſt they ſhould find 
many Marks ; yet he allows, that if Orion had ſecreted the conſecrated 
wealth, he deſerved to ſuffer the puniſhment of Marſyas; To be flap ec 
alive (Epiſt. 730. p. 349-—35t+). 

(102) Gregot y ( Orat, iii. p. 90.) is ſatisfied, that by ſaving the apoſ- 
tate, Mark had deſerved ſtill more than he had luffered. 

(103) The grove and temple of Daphne are deſcribed by Strabo (I. xvi. 
p. 1089, 1090. edit. Amſtel. 1707.). Libanius (Nænia, p. 185—188, 
Antiochic, Orat. xi. p. 380, 381.), and Sozomen (l. v. c. 19.). Weſle.ing 
(Itinerar. p. 581.), and Caſaubon (ad Hilt. Auguſt. p. 64.) illuſtrate this 
curious ſubject, | 

(104) Simulacrum in eo Olympiaci Jovis imitamenti 2quiparans mag- 
nitudinem, Ammian. xxii. 13. The Olympic Jupiter was ſixty feet high, 
and his bulk was conſequently equal to that of a thouſand Men. See n 
curious Memoire of the Abbe Gedoyn (Academie des Inſcriptions, tom 


ix. p. 198 ), | | 
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bending attitude, with a golden cup in his hand, 
pouring out a libation on the earth; as if he ſup- 
plicated the venerable mother to give to his arms 
the cold and beauteous DA HHNE: for the ſpot 
was ennobled by fiction; and the fancy of the 
Syrian poets had tranſported the amorous tale 
from the banks of the Peneus to thoſe of the 
Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were imi- 
tated by the royal colony of Antioch. A ſtream 
of prophecy, which rivalled the truth and repu- 
tation of the Delphic oracle, flowed from the 
Caſtalian fountain of Daphne (105). In the ad- 
jacent fields a ſtadium was built by a ſpecial 
privilege (106), which had been purchaſed from 
Elis; the Olympic games were celebrated at the 
expence of the city; and a revenue of thirty 
thouſand pounds iterling was annually applied to 
the public pleaſures (107). The perpetual reſort 
of pilgrims and ſpectators inſenſibly formed, in 
the neighbourhood of the temple, the ſtately and 
Populous village of Daphne, which emulated the 
iplendor, without acquiring the title, of a pro- 
vincial city. The temple and the village were 
deeply boſomed in a thick grove of laurels and 

cypreſles, 


(ics) Hadrian read the hiſtory of his future fortunes on a leaf dipped 
in the Caſtalian ſtream ; a trick, which, according to the phyfician Van- 
dale (de Oraculis, p. 281, 282.), might be eaſily performed by chymical 
preparations. The emperor ſtopped the fource of ſuch dangerous know - 
ledge ; which was again opened by the devout curiofity of Julian. 

(106) It was purchaſed, A. D. 44, in the year 92 of the era of An- 
tioch (Norif. Epoch. Syro-Maced. p. 139—174-) for the term of ninety 
Olympiads. But the Olympic games of Antioch were not regularly cele- 
brated till the reign of Commodus. See the curious details in the Chro- 
nicle of John Malata (tom. p. 290. 320. 372—381.), a writer whoſe 
merit and authority are confined within the limits of his native city. 

(107) Fifteen talents of gold, bequeathed by Soſibius, who died in the 
reign of Auguſtus. The theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in the age 
of Conſtantine, are compared in the Expoſitio totius Mundi, p. 6. (Hud 
ſon, Geograph. Minor, tom, iii.). 
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cypreſſes, which reached as far as a circumference 
of ten miles, and formed in the moſt ſultry ſum- 
mers a cool and impenetrable ſhade. A thou- 
ſand ftreams of the pureſt water, iſſuing from 
every hill, preſerved ihe verdure of the earth, 
and the temperature of the air; the ſenſes were 
gratified with harmonious ſounds and aromatic 
odours, and the peaceful grove was conſecrated 
to health and joy, to luxury and love. The vi- 
gorous youth purſued, like Apollo, the object 
of his deſires; and the bluſhing maid was warn- 
ed, by the fate of Daphne, to ſhun the folly of 
unſcaſonable coyneſs. The ſoldier and the phi- 
loſopher wiſely avoided the temptation of this 
ſenſual paradiſe (108); where pleaſure, aſſuming 
the character of religion, imperceptibly diſſolved 
the firmneſs of manly virtue. But the groves of 
Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the 
veneration of natives and ſtrangers; the privi- 
leges of the holy ground were enlarged by the 
munificence of ſucceeding emperors; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the ſplendor 
of the temple (109). 

When Julian, on the day of the annual feſti- leg 8g 
val, haſtened to adcre the Apollo of Daphne, profanation | 
his devotion was raiſed to the higheſt pitch of“ Paphae 
eagerneſs and impatience. His lively imaginati- 
on anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, of 
libations, and of incenſe; a long proceſſion of 
youths and virgins, clothed in white robes, the 
ſymbol of their innocence ; and the tumultuous 

concourſe 


* 


(108) Avidio Caſſio Syriacos legiones dedi luxuria diffluentes et Daph- 
nicis moribus. Theſe are the words of the emperor Marcus Antoninus in 
an original letter preſerved by his biographer in Hiſt. Auguſt, p. 41. Caſ- 
ſius diſmiſſed or puniſhed every ſoldier who was ſeen at Daphne. 

(109) Aliquantum agrorum Daphnenſibus dedit { Pompey ), quo Jurus 
ibi ſpatioſior fieret ; delectatus amcenitate loci et aquarum abundantis- 
Eutropius, yi. 34. Sextus Rufus, de Provinciis, c. 16. 
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concourſe of an innumerable people. But the 
"zeal of Antioch was diverted, ſince the reign of 
Chriſtianity, into a different channel. Inſtead 
of hetacombs of fat oxen ſacrificed by the tribes 
of a wealthy city, to their tutelar deity, the em- 
peror complains that he found only a ſingle 
gooſe, provided at the expence of a prieſt, the 
pale and ſolitary inhabitant of this decayed tem- 
ple (110). The altar was deſerted, the oracle 
had been reduced to ſilence, and the holy ground 
was profaned by the introduction of Chriſtian 
and funeral rites. After Babylas (111) (a biſhop 
of Antioch, who died in priſon in the perſecu- 
tion of Decius) had reſted near a century in his 
grave, his body, by the order of the Cæſar 
Gallus, was tranſported into the midſt of the 
grove of Daphne. A magnificent church was 
erected over his remains; a portion of the ſacred 
lands was uſurped for the maintenance of the 
clergy, and for the burial of the Chriftians of 
Antioch, who were ambitious of lying at the 
feet of their biſhop; and the prieſts of Apollo 
retired, with their affrighted and indignant vo- 
taries. As ſoon as another revolution feemed to 
reſtore the fortune of Paganiſm, the church of 
St. Babylas was demoliſhed, and new buildings 
were added to the mouldering edifice which had 
been raiſed by the piety of Syrian kings. But 
the firſt and moſt ſerious care of Julian was to 

| deliver 


(110) Julian (Miſopogon, p. 361, 362.) diſcovers his own character 
with that ndwete, that unconſcious ſimplicity, which always conſtitutes 
genuine humour. | 

(111) Babylas is named by Euſchius in the ſucceſſion of the biſhops of 
Antioch (Hiſt. Ecclef. l. vi. c. 29. 39.). His triumph over two emperors 
(the firſt fabulous, the ſecond hiſtorical) is diffuſely celebrated by Chry- 
ſoſtom (tom, ii. p. $36—579- edit. Montfaucon.). Tillemont (Mem, 
Fepleſ. tom. iii. part it. p. 287 =-302. 459—455.) becomes almoſt a 
TFerptie. | | | | 
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deliver his oppreſſed deity from the odious pre- 
ſence of the dead and living Chriſtians, who 
had ſo effectually ſuppreſſed the voice of fraud 
or enthuſiaſm (112). The ſcene of infection Removal of 
was purified, according to the forms of ancient ge 93d bo- 
rituals ; the bodies were decently removed; and flazration of 
the miniſters of the church were permitted to temęle. 
convey the remains of St. Babylas to their for- 
mer habitation within the walls of Antioch. The 
modeſt behaviour which might have aſſuaged the 
jealouſy of an hoſtile government, was neglected 
on this occaſion by the zeal of the Chriſtians. 
The lofty car that tranſported the relics of Ba- 
bylas, was followed, and accompanied, and re- 
ceived, by an innumerable multitude; who 
chanted, with thundering acclamations, the 
Pſalms of David the moſt expreſſive of their 
contempt for idols and idolators. The return of 
the ſaint was a triumph ; and the triumph was 
an inſult on the religion of the emperor, who 
exerted his pride to diſſemble his reſentment. 
During the night which terminated this indiſcreet 
proceſſion, the temple of Daphne was in flames; 
the ſtatue of Apollo was conſumed; and the 
walls of the edifice were left a naked and awful 
monument of ruin. The Chriſtians of Antioch 
aſſerted, with religious confidence, that the pow- 
erful interceſſion of St. Babylas had pointed the 
lightnings of heaven againſt the devoted roof : 
but as Julian was reduced to the alternative, of 
believing either a crime or a miracle, he choſe, 
without heſitation, without evidence, but with 

| ſome 


(112) Eccleſiaſtical critics, particularly thoſe who love relics, exult in 
the confeſſion of Julian {Miſopogon, p. 361.) and Libanius (Nania, p. 
185.), that Apollo was diſturbed by the vicinity of one dead man. Vet 
Ammianus (xxii. 12.) clears and purifies the whole ground, according to 
the rites which the Athenians fo:merly practiſed in the ifle of Delos. 
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ſome colour of probability, to impute the fire of 
Daphne to the revenge of the Gallileans (113). 
Their offence, had it been ſufficiently proved, 
might have juſtified the retaliation, which was 

Julian ute Immediately executed by the order of Julian, of 

Anden ſhutting the doors, and confiſcating the wealth, 
of the cathedral of Antioch, To diſcover the 
criminals who were guilty of the tumult, of the 
fire, or of ſecreting the riches of the church, 
ſeveral eccleſiaſtics were tortured (114) and a 
preſbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was be- 
headed by the ſentence of the Count of the Eaſt. 
But this haſty act was blamed by the emperor; 
who lamented, with real or affected concern, 
that the imprudent zeal of his miniſters 
would tarniſh his reign with the diſgrace of per- 
ſecution (1145). 

The zeal of the miniſters of Julian was in- 
ſtantly checked by the frown of their ſovereign ; 
but when the father of his country declares him- 
ſelf the leader of a faction, the licence of popu- 
lar fury cannot eaſily be reſtrained, nor conſiſ- 
tently puniſhed. Julian, in a public compoſi- 
tion, applauds the devotion and loyalty of the 
holy cities of Syria, whoſe pious inhabitants had 

deſtroyed, 
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(113) Julian (in Miſopogon, p. 361.) rather inſinuates, than affirms, 
their guilt. Ammianus (xxii. 13.) treats the imputation as leviſſimus ru» 
mor, and relates the ſtory with extraordinary candour. 

(114) Quo tam atroci caſi repente conſumpto, ad id uſque imperatoris 
ira provexit, ut quzltiones agitare juberet ſoito acriores (yet Julian blames 
the lenity of the magiſtrates of Antioch), et majorem eccleham Antiochiz 
claudi. This interdiction was performed with ſome circuraſtances of in. 
dignity and profanation : and the ſeaſonable death of the principal actor, 
Julian's uncle, is related with much ſuperſtitious complacency by the 
Abbe de la Bleterie. Vie de Julien, p. 362—369, 

(115) Beſides the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, who are more or leſs to be 
ſuſpected, we may allege the paſſion of St. Theodore, in the Acta Sincera 


of Ruinart, p. 5g1, The complaint of Julian gives it an original and 
authentic air. | 
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deſtroyed, at the firſt ſignal, the ſepulchres of 
the Galilæans; and faintly complains, that they 
had revenged the injuries of the gods with leſs 
moderation than he thould have recommend- 
ed (116). This imperfect and reluctant confeſ- 
ſion may appear to confirm the eccleſiaſtical 
narratives; that in the cities of Gaza, Aſcalon, 
Cæſarea, Heliopolis, &c. the Pagans abuſed, 
without prudence or remorſe, the moment of 
their proſperity. That the unhappy objects of 
their cruelty were releaſed from torture only by 
death ; that as their mangled bodies were drag- 
ved through the ſtreets they were pierced (ſuch 
was the univerſal rage) by the ſpits of cooks, 
and the diſtaffs of enraged women; and that 
the entrails of Chriſtian prieſts and virgins, after 
they had been taſted by thoſe bloody fanatics, 
were mixed with barley, and contemptuouſly 
thrown to the unclean animals of the city (117). 
Such ſcenes of religious madnels exhibit the moſt 
contemptible and odious picture of human na- 
ture; but the maſſacre uf Alexandria attracts 
{till more attention, from the certainty of the 
fact, the rank of the victims, and the ſplendour 
of the capital of Egypt. | 
George (118,) from his parents or his educa- 

| tion, 


(136) Juhan. Miſopogon, p. 361. 

(117) See Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. 87.). Sozomen (I. v. c. 9.) 
may be con'idered as an original, though not impartial, witneſs. He was 
a native of Gaza, and had converſed with the confeſſor Zeno, who, as 
biſhop of Maiurna, lived to the age of an hundred (l. vii. c. 28 ). Philoſ- 
torgius (1. vii. e. 4. with Godfroy's Diſſertations, p. 284.) adds ſome tra- 
gic citcumſtances, of Chriſtians, who were {erally ſacrificed at the altars 
of the gods, &c. 

(118) The life and death of George of Cappadocia are deſcribed by 
Ammianus (xxii. 11.), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat, xxi. p. 382. 385. 
339, 390.), and Epiphanius (Hæreſ. lxxvi.). The invectives of the two 
ſants might not deſerve much credit, unleſs they were confirmed by the 
teſtimony of the cool and impattial infidel, 
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Cappadocia 
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and Egypt- 
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tion, ſurnamed the Cappadocian, was born at 
Epiphania in Cilicia, in a. fuller's ſhop. From 
this obſcure and ſervile origin he raiſed himſelf 
by the talents of a paraſite : and the patrons, 
whom he aſſiduouſly flattered, procured for their 
worthleſs dependent a lucrative commiſſion, or 
contract, to ſupply the army with bacon. His 
employment was mean : he rendered it infa- 
mous. He accumulated wealth by the baſeſt arts 
of fraud and corruption; but his malverſations 
were ſo notorious, that George was compelled to 
eſcape from the purſuits of juſtice. After this 
diſgrace, in which he appears to have ſaved his 
fortune at the expence of his honour, he em- 
braced, with real or affected zeal, the profeſſion 
of Arianiſm. From the love, or the oſtentation, 
of learning, he collected a valuable library of 
hiftory, rhetoric, philoſophy, and theology (119) 
and the choice of the prevailing faction promoted 
George of Cappadocia to the throne of Athana- 
ſius. The entrance of the new archbiſhop was 
that of a Barbarian conqueror ; and each mo- 
ment of his reign was polluted by cruelty and 
avarice. The Catholics of Alexandria and 
Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant; qualified, by 
nature and education, to exerciſe the office of 
perſecution ; but he oppreſſed with an impartial 
hand the various inhabitants of his extenſive di- 
oceſe. The primate of Egypt aſſumed the 


Pomp 


(119) Aſter ite maſſacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly 
ſent orders to preſerve the library for kis own uſe, and totorture the flaves 
who might be ſuſpected of lecreting any books. He praiſes the merit of 
the collection, from whence he had borrowed and tranſcribed ſeveral ma- 
nuſcripts while he purſued his ſtudies in Cappadocia, He could wiſh in- 
deed that the works of the Galilz2ns might periſh ; but he requires an 
exact account even of thoſe theological volumes, leſt other treatiſcs more 
zaluable ſhould be confounced in their lofe. Julian, Epitt: is, xxxvi; 
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pomp and inſolence of his lofty ſtation ; but he 
ſtill betrayed the vices of his baſe and ſervile ex- 
traction, The merchants of Alexandria were 
impoveriſhed by the unjuſt, and almoſt univer- 
ſal, monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, falt, 
paper, funerals, &c. : and the ſpiritual father of 
a great people condeicended to practice the vile 
and pernicious arts of an informer. The Alex- 
andrians could never forget, nor forgive, the tax, 
which he ſuggeſted, on all the houſes of the 
city; under an obfolete claim, that the royal 
founder had conveyed to his ſucceſſors, the Pto- 
lemies and the Cæſars, the perpetual property of 
the ſoil. The Pagans, who had been flattered 
with the hopes of freedom and toleration, excited 
his devout avarice; and the rich temples of Al- 
exandria were either pillaged or inſulted by the 
haughty prelate, who exclaimed, in a loud and 
threatening tone, How long will theſe ſe- 
pulchres be permitted to ſtand ?” Under the 
reign of Conſtantius, he was expelled by the 
fury, or rather by the juſtice, of the people; and 
it was not without a violent ſtruggle, that the 
civil and military powers of the ſtate could re- 
tore his authority, and gratify his revenge. 
The meſſenger who proclaimed at Alexandria 
the acceſſion of Julian, announced the downfal 
of the archbiſhop. George, with two of his, p. 367, 
obſequious miniſters, count Diodo: us, and Dra- Novembec 
contius, maſter of the mint, were ignominiouſly 
dragged in chains to the public priſon, At theme is mat 
end of twenty-four days, the priſon was forced tte 
open by the rage of a ſuperſtitions multitude, ©” 
impatient of the tedious forms of judicial pro-pecember 
ceedings. The enemies of gods and men ex-24 
pired under their cruel inſults, the lifeleſs bodies 


of the archbiſhop and his aſſociates were carried 
Ver. IV.—F I in 


* 
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in triumph through the ſtreets on the back of a 
camel; and the inactivity of the Athanaſian par- 


ty (120) was efteemed a ſhining example of 


evangelical patience. The remains of theſe guil- 
ty wretches were thrown 1nto the ſea; and the 


| popwer leaders of the tumult declared their reſo- 


ation to diſappoint the devotion of the Chriſtians, 
and to intercept the future honours of theſe mar- 
tyrs, who had been puniſhed, like their prede- 
ceſſors, by the enemies of their religion (121). 
The fears of the Pagans were juſt, and their pre- 
cautions ineffectual, The meritorious death of 
the archbiſhop obliterated the memory of his life. 
The rival of Athanaſius was dear and facred to 
the Arians, and the ſeeming converfion of thoſe: 
ſectaries introduced his worſhip into the boſom of 
the Catholic church (122). The odious ſtranger, 
diſguiſing every circumſtance of time and place, 


and worſhip-afſurned the maſk of a martyr, a ſaint, and a 


ped as a faint 
and martyr, 


Chriſtian hero (123); and the infamous — 
- G 


(120) Philoſtorgius, with canticus malice, inſinuates their guilt, 
Xe Ts Abavuois YVTHUY SEUTHYVTRL ING MeAGingy |. vil. c. 3. 
Godefroy, p. 267. 

(121) Cineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut c'amabat. ne, collect ie 
ſopremis, ædes illis exſtruerent ; ut reliquis, qui deviare a religione com- 
pulſi, pertulere cruciabiles pœnas, aduſque glorioſam mortem intemerate 
fide progreſſi, et nunc MarTyYnes appellantur. Ammian xxii. 11. 
Epiphanius proves to the Arians, that George was not a martyr. 

(122) Some Donatiſts (Optatus Mil-v. p. 60. 303. edit. Dupin ; and 
Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vi. p 713- in 4to) and Priſcillianiſt. 
(Tillemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. viii. p. 617. in 4to) have in like manner 
uſurped the honours of Catholic ſaints and martyrs. 

(123) The ſaints of Cappadocia, Baſil and the Gregories, were igno- 
rant of their holy companion Pope Gelaſius (A. D. 494), the firit 
Catholic who acknowledges St. George, places him among the martyrs, 
* qui Deo magis quam hominibus noti tunt.” He rejects his Acts as 
the compoſition of heretics. Some, perhaps not the oldeſt, of the 
ſpurious Acts, are ſtill extant 3 and, through a cloud of fiction, we may 
yet dittinguiſh the combat which St. George of Cappadocia ſuſtained, in 


the preſence of Queen Alexandra, againſt the magician Athanaſius. 
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of Cappadocia has been transformed (124) into 


the renowned St. George of England, the pa- 


tron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter (125). 

About the ſame time that Julian was informed 
of the tumult of Alexandria, he received intel- 
ligence from Edeſla, that the proud and wealthy 
faction of the Arians had infulted the weakneſs 
of the Valentians; and committed ſuch diſor- 
ders, as ought not to be ſuffered with impunity 
in a well-regulated ſtate. Without expecting 
the ſlow forms of juſtice, the exaiperated prince 
directed his mandate to the magiſtrates of Edeſ- 
ia (127), by which he confiſcated the whole pro- 
perty of the church : the money was diſtributed 
among the ſoldiers ; the lands were added to the 


domain; and this act of oppreſſion was aggra- 


vated by the moſt ungenerous irony. *© I ſhew 
*« myſelf,” ſays Julian, “ the true friend of the 
*© Galileans. Their admirable law has promiſed 
the kingdom of heaven to the poor; and they 
* will advance with more diligence in the paths 
* of virtue and ſalvation, whenthey are relieved 
* by my aſſiſtance from the load of temporal 
** poſſeſſions. Take care,” purſued the mo- 
narch, in a more ſerious tone, “take care how 
you provoke my patience and humanity. If 
** theſe diforders continue, I will revenge on the 
1 magiſtrates the crimes of the people; and you 

12 * will 


(124) This transformation is not given as abſolutely certain, but as 
extremely probable. See the Longueruana, tom. i. p. 194. 

(125) A curious hiſtory of the worſiip of St. George, from the ſixth 
centu:y (when he was already revered in Paleſtine, in Armenia, atRome, 
and at Tieves in Gaul), might be extracted from Dr. Heylia (Hiſtory cf 
St. George, 2d edition, London 1633, in 4to. pp. 429.), and the Bol- 
landiſts (A. 88. Menſ. April. tom. iii. p. 100—163.). His fame and 
popularity in Europe, and eſpecially in England, proceeged from the 
Cruſades, 

(127). Julian. Fpiſt. xii. 
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Reſtoration 
of Athana- 
ſius. 

A. D. 362, 
February 21. 
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*© will have reaſon to dread, not only confiſca- 
tion and exile, but fire and the ſword.” The 
tumults of Alexandria were doubtleis of a more 
bloody and dangerous nature: but a Chrittian 
biſhop had fallen by the hands of the Pagans ; 
and the public epiſtle of Julian affords a very 
lively proof of the partial ſpirit of his admi- 


niſtration. His reproaches to the citizens of Al- 


exandria are mingled with expreſſions of efteem 
and tenderneſs; and he laments, that, on this 
occaſion, they ſhould have departed from the 
gentle and generous manners which atteſted their 
Grecian extraction. He gravely cenſures the 
offence which they had committed againſt the 
laws of juſtice and humanity; but he recapitu- 
lates, with viſible complacency, the intolerable 
provocations which they had ſo long endured 
from the impious tyranny of George of Cappa- 
docia. Julian admits the principle, that a wiſe 
and vigorous government ſhould chaſtiſe the in- 
ſolence of the people: yet, in conſideration of 
their founder Alexander, and of Serapis their tu- 
telar deity, he grants a free and gracious pardon 
to the guilty city, for which he again feels the 
affection of a brother (128). | 

After the tumult of Alexandria had ſubſided, 
Athanaſius, amidſt the public acclamations, ſeat- 
ed himſelf on the throne from whence his un- 
worthy competitor had been precipitated :; and as 
the zeal of the archbiſhop was tempered with 
diſcretion, the exerciſe of his authority tended 
not to inflame, but to reconcile, the minds of 
the people. His paſtoral labours were not con- 
fined to the narrow limits of Egypt. The ſtate 
| | $f 


(128) Julian. Epiſt. x. He allowed his friends to aſſuage his anger. 
Ammian, xx1), 1T, 
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of the Chriſtian world was preſent to his active 
and capacious mind ; and the age, the merit, the 
reputation of Athanaſius, enabled him to aſſume, 
in a moment of danger, the office of Eccleſi- 
aſtical Dictator (129). Three years were not 
yet elapſed ſince the majority of the biſhops of 
the Weſt had ignorantly, or reluctantly, ſub- 
ſcribed, the Conſeſſion of Rimini. They re- 
pented, they believed, but they wveaded the 
unſeaſonable rigour of their orthodox brethren 

and if their pride was ſtronger than their faith, 

they might throw themſelves into the arms of 
the Arians, to eſcape the indignity of a public 
penance, which muſt degrade them to the con- 
dition of obſcure laymen. At the ſame time, 
the domeſtic difterences concerning the union and 
diſtinction of the divine perſons were agitated 
with ſome heat among the Catholic doctors ; 

and the progreſs of this metaphyſical controver- 
ſy ſeemed to threaten a public and laſting divi- 
ſion of the Greek and Latin churches. By the 
wiſdom of a ſelect {ynod, to which the name 
and preſence of Athanaſius gave the authority of 
a general council, the biſhops, who had unwarily 
deviated into error, were admitted to the com- 
munion of the church, on the eaſy condition of 
ſubſcribing the Nicene Creed ; without any for- 
mal acknowledgment of their paſt fault, or any 
minute definition of their ſcholaſtic opinions. 
'The advice of the primate of Egypt had already 
prepared the clergy of Gaul and Spain, of Italy 
and Greece, for the reception of this ſalutary 


meaſure ; and, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of 


(129) See Athanaſ. ad Ruſin. tom, ii. p. 40, 41.3 and Greg, Nazianzen 
Orat. iii. p. 295, 396, who juſtly ſtates the temperate zeal of the pri- 
mate, as much more meritorious than his prayers, his faſts, his perfe- 

cations, &c. 
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of ſome ardent ſpirits (130), the fear of the 
common enemy promoted the peace and harmo- 
ny of the Chriſtians (131). 
He is perfe- The ſkill and diligence of the primate of 
patio by Egypt had improved the ſeaſon of tranquility, 
Julian. before it was interrupted by the hoſtile edicts of 
Oasber 23. the emperor (132). Julian, who deſpiſed the 
Chriſtians, honoured Athanaſius with his ſincere 
and peculiar hatred. For his ſake alone, he 
introduced an arbitrary diſtinction, repugnant, 
at leaſt to the ſpirit, of his former declarations. 
He maintained, that the Galilæans, whom he had 
recalled from exile, were not reſtored, by that 
general indulgence, to the poſſeſlion of their re- 
ipective churches : and he expreſſed his aſtoniſh- 
ment, that a criminal, who had been repeatedly 
condemned by the judgment of the emperors, 
ſhould dare to inſult the majeſty of the laws, 
and inſolently uſurp the archiepiſcopal throne of 
Alexandria, without expecting the orders of his 
ſovereign. As a puniſhment for the imaginary 
oftence, he again baniſhed Athanaſius from the 
city; and he was pleaſed to ſuppoſe, that this 
act of juſtice would be highly agreeable to his 
pious ſubjects. The preſſing ſolicitations of the 


people 


(130) I have not leiſure to follow the blind obſtinacy of Lucifer of 
Cagliari. See his adventures in Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. 
996); and obſerve how the colour of the narrative inſenſibly changes, 
as the confeſſor becomes a ſchiſmatic. | 

(131) Aſſenſus eſt huic ſententiz Occidens, et, per tam neceſſarium 
concilium, Satanz faucibus mundus ereptus. The lively and artful Dia- 
logue of Jerom againſt the Luciferians (tom. ii. p. 135—g5.) exhibits an 
original picture of the eccleſiaſtical policy of the times. 

(132) Tillemont, who ſuppoſes that George was maſſacred in Auguſt, 
crowds the actions of Athanaſius into a narrow {pace (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. 
vU1. p. 360.). An original fragment, publiſhed by the marquis Maffei 
from the old Chapter-library of Verona (Oſſervazioni Litterarie, tom. 
111. p. 60—92.) affords many important dates, which are authenticated bv 
*he computation of Egyptian months, 
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people ſoon convinced him, that the majority of 
the Alexandrians were Chriſtians ; and that the 
greateſt part of the Chriſtians were firmly at- 
tached to the cauſe of their oppreſſed primate. 
But the knowledge of their ſentiments, inſtead 
of perſuading him to recall his decree, provoked 
him to extend to all Egypt the term of the exile of 
Athanaſius. The zeal of the multitude rendered 
ulian ſtill more inexorable: he was alarmed by 
the danger of leaving at the head of a tumul- 
tuous city, a daring and popular leader; and the 
language of his reſentment diſcovers the opinion 
which he entertained of the courage and abilities 
of Athanaſius. The executton of the ſentence 
was ſtill delayed, by the caution or negligence of 
Ecdicius, prefect of Egypt, who was at length 
awakened from his lethargy by a ſevere zepri- 
mand. Though you neglect,” ſays Julian, to 
*© write to me on any other ſubject, at leaſt it is 
your duty to inform me of your conduct to- 
** wards Athanaſius, the enemy of the gods. 
My intentions have been long fince commu- 
*© nicated to you, I ſwear by the great Serapis, 
that unleſs, on the calends of December, 
*© Athanaſius has departed from Alexandria, nay 
** from Egypt, the officers of your government 
„ ſhall pay a fine of one hundred pounds of 
* gold. You know my temper : I am ſlow to 
** condemn, but I am {till lower to forgive.” 
This epiſtle was enforced by a ſhort poſtſeript, 


cc 


written with the emperor's own hand, ** The 


** contempt that is ſhewn for all the gods fills 
** me with grief and indignation. There is 
nothing that I ſhould ſee, nothing that I ſhould 
** hear, with more pleaſure, than the expulſion 
« of Athanaſius from all Egypt. The abomi- 


nable wretch! Under my , the * 
=O 


* 


CL 
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of ſeveral Grecian ladies of the higheſt rank 
©© has been the effect of his perſecutions (1 33).” 
The death of Athanaſius was not expreſsly com- 
manded ; but the præfect of Egypt underſtood, 
that it was ſafer for him to exceed, than to neg- 
le&t, the orders of ai irritated maſter. The 
archbiſhop prudently retired to the monaſteries 
of the Deſert : eluded, with his uſual dexterity, 
the ſnares of the enemy; and hved to triumph 
over the aſhes of a prince, who, in words of 
formidable import, had declared his with that 
the whole venom of the Galilæan ſchool! were 
contained in the fingle perſon of Athana- 

ſius (1 34). 
Zealandim- TI have endeavoured faithfully to repreſent the 
e beg the artful ſyſtem by which Julian propoſed to 
tians, obtain the effects, without incurring the guilt, 
or reproach, of perſecution. But if the deadly 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm perverted the heart and un- 
derſtanding of a virtuous prince, it muſt, at the 
ſame time, be confeſſed, that the real ſufferings 
of the Chriſtians were inflamed and magnified 
by human paſhons and religious enthutiaſm. 
The meekneſs and reſignation which had diſtin- 
guiſhed the primitive diſciples of the goſpel, was 
the object of the applauſe, rather than of the 
imitation, of their ſucceſſors. The Chriſtians, 


who had now poſſeſſed above forty years the 


civil 


(133) Toy peiegev, 65 ETOAfPATTEY E Yig, tn? te, YUVELRH; 
ro trie BRTTIOK: Oioxioai, I have preſerved the ambiguous 
ſenſe of the laſt word, the ambiguity of a tyrant who wiſhed to find, or 
to create, guilt. | 

(134) The three Epiſtles of Julian, which explain his intentions and 
conduct with regard to Athanaſius, ſhoule be diſpoſed in the following 
chronological order, xxvi, x, vi. See likewiſe Greg. Nazianzen, xxi. p. 
393. Sozomen, l. v. c. 15. Socrates, |. iii. c. 14. Theodoret, |. iii. c. 
9. and Tillemont, Mem, Eccleſ. tom. viii, p. 361-368, who has uſed 
ſome materials prepared by the Bollandiſts. 
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civil and eccleſiaſtical government of the em- 
pire, had contracted the inſolent vices of proſpe- 
rity (135), and the habit of believing, that the 
ſaints alone were entitled to reign over the earth. 
As ſoon as the enmity of Julian deprived the 
clergy of the privileges which had been con- 
ferred by the favour of Conſtantine, they com- 
plained of the moſt cruel oppreſſion; and the 
fiee toleration of idolaters and heretics was a 
ſubject of grief and ſcandal to the orthodox 
party (136). The acts of violence, which were 
no longer countenanced by the magiſtrates, were 
{till committed by the zeal of the people. At 
Peſſinus, the altar of Cybele was overturned al- 
moſt in the preſence of the emperor; and in 
the city of Cæſarea in Cappadocia, the temple of 
Fortune, the ſole place of worſhip which had 
been left to the Pagans, was deſtroyed by the 
rage of a popular tumult. On thele occaſions, 
a prince, who felt for the honour of the gods, 
was not diſpoſed to interrupt the courſe of jul- 
tice; and his mind was ſtill more deeply ex- 
aſperated, when he found, that the fanatics, 
who had deſerved and ſuffered the puniſhment 
of incendiaries, were rewarded with the honours 
of martyrdom (137). The Chriſtian ſubjects of 
Julian were aſſured of the hoſtile deſigns of their 
lovereign; and, to their jealous apprehenſion, 
every circumſtance of his government might af- 


ford 


(135) See the fair confeſſion of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 61, 62.). * 


(136) Hear the furious and abſurd complaint of Optatus (de Schiſmat. 
Donatiſt. I. ii. c. 16, 17.) i 


(137) Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 91. iv. p. 133. He praiſes the 


rioters of Cæſarea, Tovrwy 0 Twy piryaroPuoy xa Vrewwy wy Eu- 
Ti:34:av. See Sozomen, |. v. 4. 11. Tillemont Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii - 
p. 649, 650) owns, that their behaviour was not, dans l'ordre commun; 


but he is perfectly ſatisfied, as the great St, Baſil always celebrated the 
'eſtival of theſe bleſſed martyrs. 
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ford ſome grounds of diſcontent and ſuſpicion. 
In the ordinary adminiſtration of the laws, the 
Chriſtians, who formed ſo large a part of the 
people, muſt frequently be condemned : but 
their indulgent brethren, without examining the 
merits of the cauſe, preſumed their innocence, 
allowed their ctaims, and imputed the ſeverity of 
their judge to the partial malice of religious per- 
ſecution (138). Theſe preſent hardſhips, intole- 
rable as they might appear, were 1epreſented as 
a ſlight prelude of the impending calamities. 
The Chriſtians conſidered Julian as a cruel and 
crafty tyrant; who ſuſpended the execution of 
his revenge, till he ſhould return victorious from 
the Perſian war. They expected, that as ſoon 
as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies of 
Rome, he would lay aſide the irkſome maſk of 
diſſimulation; that the amphitheatres would 
ſtream with the blood of hermits and biſhops ; 
and that the Chriſtians, who ſtil] perſevered in 
the profeſſion of the faith, would be deprived of 
the common benefits of nature and ſociety (139). 
Every calumny (140) that could wound the re- 
putation of the Apoſtate, was credulouſly em- 
braced by the fears and hatred of his adverſa- 

TICS ; 


(138) Julian determined a law-fuit againſt the new Chriſtian city at 
Maiuma, the port of Gaza; and his ſentence, though it might be im- 
puted to bigotry, was never reveiſed by his ſucceſſors. Sezomen, |, v. . 
3. Reland. Paleſtin. tom. ii. p. 791. | 

(139) Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 94, 95. Orat. iv. p. 114.) pretends te 
ſpeak from the information of Julian's confidents, whom Oroſius (vii. 
30.) could not have ſeen. 

(140) Gregory (Orat, iii. p. 91.) charges the Apoſtate with ſecret ſa- 
crifices of boys and girls; and poſitively affirms, that the dead bodies 
were thrown into the Orontes. See Theodoret, |. iii. c. 26, 27.3 and the 
equivocal candour of the Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 351, 352. 
Yet contemporary malice could not impute to Julian the troops of martyrs, 
more eſpecially in the Weſt, which Baronius ſo greedily ſwallows, and 
Tillemont fo fajntly rejeds (Mem. Ecclei, tom. vii, p. 1295131 5). 
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ries; and their indiſcreet clamours provoked 
the temper of a ſovereign, whom it was their 
duty to reſpect, and their intereſt to flatter. 
They ſtill proteſted, that prayers and tears were 
their only weapons againſt the impious tyrant, 
whoſe head they devoted to the juſtice of offend- 
ed Heaven, But they inſinuated, with ſullen 
reſolution, that their ſubmiſſion was no longer 
the effect of weakneſs; and that, in the imper- 


fect ſtate of human virtue, the patience, which 


is founded on principle, may be exhauſted by 
perſecution. It is impoſſible to determine how 
far the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over 
his good ſenſe and humanity : but if we ſeriouſly 
reflect on the ſtrength and ſpirit of the church, 
we ſhall be convinced, that, before the emperor 
could have extinguiſhed the religion of Chriſt, he 
muſt have involved his country in the horrors of 
a Civil war (141). q 


(141) The reſignation of Gregory is truly edifying (Orat. iv. p. 123, 
124.). Yet, when an officer of Julian attempted to ſeize the church of 
Nazianzus, he would have loſt his life, if he had not yielded to the zeal 
of the biſhop and people (Orat. xix. p. 308.) See the reflections of 
Chryſoſtom, as they are alleged by Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii. p. 


575). 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Reſidence of Julian at Antiocl— His ſucceſsful Expe- 
dition againſt the Perſians. — Paſſage of the Tigr1s. 
—The Retreat and Death of Julian. — Election of 


Jovian.— He. ſaves the Roman Army by a diſgrace- 
ful Treaty, | 


HE philoſophical fable which Julian com- 

poſed under the name of the Cs ARS (I), 
is one of the moſt agreeable and inſtructive pro- 
ductions of ancient wit (2). During the freedom 
and equality of the days of the Saturnalia, Ro- 
mulus prepared a feaſt for the deities of Olym- 
pus, who had adopted him as a worthy aſſoci- 
ate, and for the Roman princes, who had reign- 
ed over his martial people, and the vanquiſhed 
nations of the carth. "The immortals were placed 


in juſt order on their thrones of ſtate, and the 


table of the Cæſars was ſpread below the Moon, 
in 


(x) See this fable or ſatire, p. 306—336. of the Leipſig edition of Ju- 
lian's works. The French verſion of the learned Ezekiel Spanheim 
(Paris, 1683.) is coarſe, languid, and correct; and his notes, proofs, 
Illuſtrations, &c. are piled on each other till they form a maſs of 557 
cloſe-printed quarto pages, The Abbe de la Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, 
tom. i. p. 241393.) has more happily expreſſed the ſpirit, as. well as 
the ſenſe, of the original, which he illuſtrates with ſome conciſe and curi- 
ous notes. 

(2) Spanheim (in his preface) has moſt learnedly diſcuſſed the etymolo- 
gy, Origin, reſemblance, and diſagteement of the Greek ſatyrt, a drama- 
tic piece, which was aQted after the tragedy ; and the Latin ſatires (from 
Satura), a miſcellaneous compoſition, either in proſe or verſe. But the 
Cæſars of Julian are of ſuch an original caſt, that the critic is perplexec 
o which claſs he ſhould aſcribe them. 


— 
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in the upper region of the air. The tyrants, 
who would have diſgraced the ſociety of gods 
and men, were thrown headlong, by the inexo- 
rable Nemeſis, into the Tartarean abyſs. The 
reſt of the Cæſars ſucceſſively advanced to their 
ſeats; and, as they paſled, the vices, the de- 
fects, the blemiſhes of their refpeCtii e characters, 
were maliciouſly noticed by old Silenus, a laugh- 
ing moraliſt, who diſguiſed the wildom of a 
philoſopher under the maſk of a Bacchanal (3). 
As ſoon as the feaſt was ended, the voice of 
Mercury proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a 
celeſtial crown ſhould be the reward of ſuperior 
merit. Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, Trajan, and 
Marcus Antoninus, were ſelected as the moſt il- 
luſtrious candidates; the effeminate Conſtan- 
tine (4) was not excluded from this honourable 
competition, and the great Alexander was in- 
vited to diſpute the prize of glory with the Ro- 
man heroes. Each of the candidates was al- 
lowed to diſplay the merit of his own exploits; 
but, in the judgment of the gods, the modeſt 
ſilence of Marcus pleaded more powerfully than 
the elaborate orations of his haughty rivals. 
When the judges of this awful conteſt proceed- 
ed to examine the heart, and to ſcrutinize the 
ſprings of action; the ſuperiority of the Impe- 
rial Stoic appeared ſtill more deciſive and con- 
ſpicuous (5), Alexander and Cæſar, Auguſtus, 

Trajan, 


(3) This mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the ſixth eclogue 
of Virgil, 

(4) Every impaitial reader muſt perceive and condemn the partiality of 
Julian agaiaſt his uncle Conſtantine, and the Chriſtian religion. On this 
occaſion, the interpreters are compelled, by a more ſacred intereſt, to re- 
nounce their allegiance, and to deſert the cauſe of their author. 

(5) Julian was ſecretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman, But 
when he ſeriouſly compared a hero with a philoſopher, he was ſenſible 
that 
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Trajan, and Conſtantine, acknowledged with a 
bluſh, that fame, or power, or pleaſure, had 
been the important object of heir labours: but 
the gods themſelves beheld, with reverence and 
love, a virtuous mortal, Who had practiſed on 
the throne the leſſons of philoſophy ; and who, 
in a ſtate of human imperfection, had aſpired 
to imitate the moral aitributes of the Deity. 
The value of this agreeable compoſition (the 
Cæſars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank of the 
author, A prince, who delineates with freedom 
the vices and virtues of his predeceſſors, ſub- 
ſcribes, in every line, the cenſure or approbati- 
on of his own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian 
preferred the uſeful and benevolent virtues of 
Antoninus :. but his ambitious ſpirit was inflamed 
by the glory of Alexander; and he ſolicited, 
with equal ardour, the eſteem of the wiſe, and 
the applauſe of the multitude. In the ſeaſon 
of life, when the powers of the mind and body 


enjoy the moſt active vigour, the emperor, who 


was inſtructed by the experience, and animated 
by the ſucceſs, of the German war, reſolved to 
ſignalize his reign by ſome more ſplendid and 
memorable atchievement. The ambaſladors oi 
the Eaſt, from the continent of India, and tlie 
ifle of Ceylon (6), had reſpectfully ſaluted the 

Roman 


that mankind had much greater obligations to Socrates than to Alexaruio: 

(Orat. ad Themiſtium, p. 264. ). 
(6) Inde nationibus Indicis certatim cum donis optimates mittentibi, 
ab uſque Divis et Srendidii. Ammian. xx. 7. This iſland, t 
which the names of Taprobana, Serendib, and Ceyldn, have been ſuc- 
ceſſively applied, manifeſts how im perfectly the ſeas and lande, to the caſt 
of cape Comorin, were known to the Romans. 1; Under the reign of 
Claudius, a freedman, who farmed the cuſtoms of the Red Sea, was acci- 
dentally driven by the winds upon this ſtrange and undiſcovered coaſt : he 
converſe 
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Roman purple (7). The nations of the Weſt 
eſteemed and dreaded the perſonal virtues of 
Julian, both in peace and war. He deſpiſed 
the trophics of a Gothic victory (8), and was ſa— 
tisfied that the rapacious Barbarians of the Da- 
nube would be reſtrained from any future vio- 
lation of the faith of treaties, by the terror of 
his name, and the additional fortifications, with 
which he ſtrengthened the Thracian and lllyrian 


frontiers. The ſucceſſor of Cyrus and Artax- 


rxes was the only rival whom he deemed worthy 
of his arms; and he reſolved, by the final con- 
queſt of Perſia, to chaſtiſe the haughty nation, 
which had fo long reſiſted and inſulted the ma- 
jeſty ct Rome (9). As ſoon as the Perſian mo- 
narch was informed that the throne of Conſtan- 
tius was filled by a prince of a very different 
character, he condeſcended to make ſome art- 
ful, or perhaps ſincere, overtures, towards a ne- 
gociation of peace. But the pride of Sapor was 
aſtoniſhed by the firmneſs of Julian; who ftern- 
ty declared, that he would never conſent to hold 


a peacefu! 


converſed fix months with the natives; and the king of Ceylon, who 
heard, for the firit time, of the power and juſtice of Rome, was per- 
ſuaded to ſend an embaily to the emperor (Plin. Hiſt. Nat. vi. 24.). 2. 
The geographers (and even Ptolemy) have magnified; above fifteen times, 
the real ſize of this new wo Id, which they extended as far as the equator, 
2nd the neighbourhood of China. 

(7) Theie embaſſies had been ſent to Conſtantiuss Ammianus, who 
unwarily deviates 1:ito groſs flattery, mutt have forgotten the length of 
the way, and the ſhort dul ation of the reign of Julian. 

(8) Gothos ſæpe fal aces et perſidos; hoſtes quærere ſe meliores aiebat : 
illis enim ſufficere mercatores Galatas per quos ubique fine conditionis diſ- 
crimine venumdantur. Within leſs than fifteen years, theſe Gothic ſlaves 
threatened and ſubdued their maſters, 

(9) Alexander reminds his rival Cæſar, who depreciated the fame and 
merit of an Aſiatic victory, that Craſſus and Antony had felt the Perſian 
arrows; anc that the Romans, in a war of three hundred years, had not 


yet ſubdued the ſingle province of Meſopotamia or Aſſytia (Cæſares, p. 


324.) 
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a peaceful conference among the flames and 

ruins of the cities of Meſopotamia; and who 
added, with a ſmile of contempt, that it was 
needleſs to treat by ambaſladors, as he himſelf 

had determined to viſit ſpeedily the court of 

Perſia. The impatience of the emperor urged 

the diligence of the military preparations. The 

enerals were named ; a formidable army was 

deſtined for this important ſervice; and Julian, 
marching from Conſtantinople through the pro- 

vinces of Aſia Minor, arrived at Antioch about 

eight months after the death of his predeceſſor. 

His ardent deſire to march into the heart of 

Perſia, was checked by the indiſpenſible duty of 
regulating the ſtate of the empire; by his zeal to 

revive the worſhip of the gods; and by the ad- 

vice of his wiſeſt friends; who repreſented the 
neceſſity of allowing the falutary interval of 

Julian pro- Winter-quarters, to reſtore, the exhauſted ſtrength 
ceeds from Of the legions of Gaul, and the diſcipline and 
dee le An ſpirit of the Eaſtern troops. Julian was per- 
tioch, ſuaded to fix, till the enſuing ſpring, his reſi- 


Augutt- dence at Antioch, among a people malicioufly 
diſpoſed to deride the halte, and to cenſure the 
delays, of their ſovereign (10). 

Licentions If Julian had: flattered himſelf, that his per- 


d ſonal connection with the capital of the Eaſt 
1E PEO * * * e 
Antioch, Would be productive of mutual ſatisfaction to 


the prince and people, he made a very falſe eſti- 
mate of his own character, and of the manners 


of Antioch (11). The warmth of the climate 
diſpoſed 


(10) The deſign of the Perſian war is declared by Ammianus (xxii. 7. 
12.), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 79, 80. p. 395, 3e6.), Zozimus (I. iii. p. 
158.), and Socrates (I. iii. c. 19.) 

(11) The Satire of Julian, and the Homilies of St. Chryſoſtom, exhibit 
the ſame picture of Antioch. The miniature which the Abbe de la Blet- 
terie has copied from thence (Vie de Julien, p. 332.) is elegant and cor- 
rect. 
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diſpoſed the natives to the moſt intemperate en- 
zoyment of tranquility and opulence; and the 
lively licentiouſneſs of the Greeks was blended 
with the hereditary ſoftneis of the Syrians. 
Faſhion was the only law, pleaſure the only pur- 
ſuit, and the ſplendour of dreſs and furniture 
was the only diſtinction of the citizens of Anti- 
och. The arts of luxury were honoured; the 
ſerious and manly virtues were the ſubject of ri- 
dicule; and the contempt for female modeſty, 
and reverent age, announced the univerſal cor- 
ruption of the capital of the Eaſt. The love of 


ſpectacles was the taſte, or rather the paſſion, of 


the Syrians : the moſt ſkilful artiſts were pro- 
cured from the adjacent cities (12); a conſider- 
able ſhare of the revenue was devoted to the 
public amuſements; and the magnificence of the 
games of the theatre and circus was conſidered 
as the happineſs, and as the glory, of Antioch. 
The ruſtic manners of a prince who diſdained 
ſuch glory, and was inſenſible of ſuch happi- 
neſs, ſoon diſguſted the delicacy of his ſubjects ; 
and the effeminate Orientals could neither imi- 
tate, nor admire, the ſevere ſimplicity which 

ulian always maintained, and ſometimes affect- 
ed. The days of feſtivity, conſecrated, by an- 
cient cuſtom, to the honour of the gods, were 
the only occaſions in which Julian relaxed his 
philoſophic ſeverity ; and thoſe feſtivals were the 


only days in which the Syrians of Antioch could 


reject the allurements of pleaſure. The majority 
of the people ſupported the glory of the Chriſti- 
an name, which had been firſt invented by their 

Vol. IV. —F K anceſtors 


(12) Laodicea furniſhed charioteers ; Tyre and Berytus, comedians; 
Cæſarea, pantomimes; Heliopolis, ſingers ; Gaza, gladiators; Aſcalon, 
wreſtlers; and Caſtabala, rope - dancers. See the Expoſitio totius Mundi, 
P. 6. in the third tome of Hudſoa's Minor Geographers, 
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anceſtors (13): they contented themſelves with 
diſobeying the moral precepts, but they were 
ſcrupulouſly attached to the ſpeculative doctrines 
of their religion. The church of Antioch was 
diſtracted by hereſy and ſchiſm ; but the Arians 
and the Athanaſians, the followers of Meletius 
and thoſe of Paulinus (14), were actuated by the 

ſame pious hatred of their common adverſary. 
The ſtrongeſt prejudice was entertained againſt 
the character of an apoſtate, the enemy and ſuc- 
ceſſor of a prince who had engaged the affecti- 
ons of a very numerous ſect; and the removal 
of St. Babylas excited an implacable oppoſition 
to the perſon of Julian. His ſubjects complain- 
ed with ſuperſtitious indignation, that famine 
had purſued the emperor's ſteps from Conſtanti- 
nople to Antioch , and the diſcontent of a hun- 
gry people was exaſperated by the injudicious 
attempt to relieve their diſtreſs. The inclemen- 
cy of the ſeaſon had affected the harveſts of 
Syria; and the price of bread (15), in the mar- 
| kets 


(13) Xe:5ov d ay uTruvre;s *r Togo avrs Tu Ales. 
The people of Antioch ingeniouſly profeſſed their attachment to the Che 
(Chriſt) and the Kappa (Conſtantius) Julian in Mitopogon, p. 837. 

(14) The ſchiſm of Aatioch, which laſted eighty-five years (A. D. 
339—415.), was inflamed, while Jalan reſided in that city, by the in- 
diſcreet ordination of Pau inus. Sce Tillemont. Mem. Ecclef. tom. vit- 
p. 803. of the quarto edition (Paris, 1701, &c.), which henceforward I 
ſhall quote. 

(15) Julian ſtates three different proportions of five, ten, or fifteen 
modii of wheat, for one piece of gold, according to the degrees of plenty 
and ſcarcity (in Miſopogon, p. 369.). From this fat, and from ſome col- 
lateral examples, I coaclude, that under the ſucceſſors of Conltant ine, 
the moderate price of wheat was about thirty-two ſhillings the Engliſh 
quarter, which is equal to the average price of the fixty-four firſt years 
of the preſent century. Sce Aibuthnot's Tables of Coins, Weights, and 
Mealures, p. 88, 89. Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xviii. 12 Mem. de l' Academie 
des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 71 8—721. Smith's Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, vol, i. p. 246. This laſt 1 am 
Proud to quote, as the work of a ſage and a friend, 
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kets of Antioch, had naturally riſen in propor- 
tion to the ſcarcity of corn. But the fair and 
reaſonable proportion was ſoon violated by the 
rapacious arts of monopoly. In this unequal 
conteſt, in which the produce of the land is 
claimed by one party, as his excluſive property ; 
is uſed by another as a lucrative object of trade; 
and 1s required by a third, for the daily and ne- 
ceſſary ſupport of life; all the profits of the in- 
termediate agents are accumulated on the head 
of the defenceleſs conſumers. The hardſhips of 
their ſituation were exaggerated and encreaſed 
by their own impatience and anxiety; and the 
apprehenſion of a ſcarcity gradually produced 
the appearances of a famine. When the luxu- 
riant citizens of Antioch complained of the high 
price of poultry and fiſh, Julian publickly de- 
clared, that a frugal city ought to be ſatisfied 
with a regular ſupply of wine, oil, and bread ; 
but he acknowledged that it was the duty of a 
ſovereign to provide for the ſubſiſtence of his 
people. With this ſalutary view, the emperor 
ventured on a dangerous and doubtful ſtep, of 
fixing, by legal authority, the value of corn. 
He enacted, that in a time of ſcarcity, it ſhould 
be ſold at a price which had ſeldom been known 
in the moſt plentiful years; and that his own 
example might {ſtrengthen his laws, he ſent into 
the market four hundred and twenty-two thou- 
ſand modii, or meaſures, which were drawn, by 
his order, from the granaries of Hicrapolis, of 
Chalcis, and even of Egypt. The conſequences 
might have been foreſeen, and were ſoon felt. 
The Imperial wheat was purchaſed by the rich 
merchants : the proprietors of land, or of corn, 
withheld from the city the accuſtomed ſupply ; 
and the ſmall quanrities that appeared in the mar- 

K 2 ket, 
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ket, were ſecretly ſold at an advanced and ille- 
gal price. Julian ftill continued to applaud his 
own policy, treated the complaints of the peo- 
ple as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and con- 
vinced Antioch, that he had inherited the obſti- 
nacy, though not the cruelty, of his brother 
Gallus (16). The remonſtrances of the muni- 
cipal ſenate ſerved only to exaſperate his inflexi- 
ble mind. He was perſuaded, perhaps with 
truth, that the ſenators of Antioch who poſſeſſed 
lands, or were concerned in trade, had them- 
ſelves contributed to the calamities of their coun- 
try; and he imputed the diſreſpectful boldneſs 
which they aſſumed, to the ſenſe, not of public 
duty, but of private intereſt. The whole body, 
conſiſting of two hundred of the moſt noble 
and wealthy citizens, were ſent, under a guard, 
from the palace to the priſon ; and though they 
were permitted, before the cloſe of evening, to 
return to their reſpective houſes (17), the empe- 
Tor himſelf could not obtain the forgiveneſs which 
he had ſo eaſily granted. The ſame grievances 
were ſtill the ſubje& of the ſame complaints, 
which were induſtriouſly circulated by the wit 
and levity of the Syrian Greeks. During the 
licentious days of the Saturnalia, the ſtreets of 
the city reſounded with inſolent ſongs, which 
derided the laws, the religion, the perſonal con- 
duct, and even the beard of the emperor ; and 
the ſpirit of Antioch was manifeſted by the con- 

| nivance 


(16) Nunquam a propoſito declinabat, Calli fimilis fratrie, licet incru- 
entus. Ammian. xxit. 14 The ignorance of the moſt enlightened princes 
may claim fome excuſe ; but we cannot be fatisfied with Julian's own 
defence (in Miſopogon, p. 368, 369), or the elaborate apology of Libanius 
(Orat. Parental. c. xcvii. p. 321.). 

(17) Their ſhort and eaſy confinement is gently touched by Libanius 
(Orat. Parental. c. xcviii. p. 322, 323.). 
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nivance of the magiſtrates, and the applauſe of 
the multitude (18). The dilciple of Socrates 
was too deeply affected by theſe popular inſults; 
but the monarch, endowed with quick ſenſibili- 


ty, and poſſeſſed of abſolute power, refuſed his 


paſſions the gratification of revenge. A tyrant 
might have proſcribed, without diſtinction, the 
lives and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch ; 
and the unwarlike Syrians muſt have patiently 
ſubmitted to the luſt, the rapaciouſneſs, and the 
cruelty of the faithful legions of Gaul. A mild- 
er ſentence might have deprived the capital of 
the Eaſt of its honours and privileges; and the 
courtiers, perhaps the ſubjects, of Julian, would 
have applauded an act of juſtice, which aſſert- 
ed the dignity of the ſupreme n rg of the 
republic (19). But inſtead of abuſing, or exert- 
ing, the authority of the ſtate, to revenge his 


perſonal injuries, Julian contented himſelf with Joan _ 


132 


an inoffenſive mode of retaliation, which it against An- 


would be in the power of few princes to employ. doch. 


He had been inſulted by ſatires and libels; in his 
turn he compoſed, under the title of the Enemy 
of the Beard, an ironical confeſſion of his own 
faults, and a ſevere ſatire of the liceſitious and 
effeminate manners of Antioch. The Imperial 
reply was publicly expoſed before the gates of 
the palace; and the MisopocGon (20) ſtill re- 

mains 


(48) Libanius (ad Antiochenos de Imperatorie ira, c. 17, 18, 19. in Fa- 
bricius, Bibliot. Gyæc. tom. vii. p. 221—223.), like a ſkilful advocate, 
ceniu:es the folly of the people, who ſuffered for the crime of a few ob- 
ſcure and drunken wretches. 

(19) Libanius (ad Antiochen. c. vii. p. 213-) reminds Antioch of the 
recent chaſtiſement of Cæſarea: and even Julian (in Miſopogon, p. 358.) 
inſinuates how ſeverely Tarentum had expiated the inſult to the Roman 
ambaſſadors. 


(20) On the ſubjeQ of the Miſopogon, ſee Ammianus (xxii. 14.), Li- 


þanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. xcix. p. 323-}, Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 4) 
P 133. 
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mains a ſingular monument of the reſentment, 
the wit, the humanity, and and the indiſcretion 
of Julian, Though he affected to laugh, he 
could not forgive (21). His contempt. was ex- 
preſſed, and his revenge might be gratihed, by 
the nomination of a governor (22) worthy only 
of ſuch ſubjects : and the emperor, for ever re- 
nouncing the ungrateful city, proclaimed his re- 
ſolution to paſs the enſuing winter at Tarſus in 

Cilicia (23). | 
Yet Antioch poſſeſſed one citizen, whoſe ge- 
nius and virtues might atone, in the opinion of 
Julian, for the vice and folly of his country. 
The ſophiſt "The ſophiſt Libanius was born in the capital of 
KB Eaſt; he publicly profeſſed the arts of rhe- 
399, Kc. toric and declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, Con- 
ſtantinople, Athens, and, during the remainder 
of his life, at Antioch. His ſchool was aſſidu- 
ouſly frequented by the Grecian youth; his diſ- 
ciples, who ſometimes exceeded the number of 
eighty, celebrated their incomparable maſter; 
and the jealouſy of his rivals, who perſecuted 
him from one city to another, confirmed the fa- 
vourable 
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P- 133.), and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John Malela, (tom. ii. p. 18. 
16.). TI have eſſential obligations to the tranſlation and notes of the Abbe 
de la Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 1—138,). 

(21) Ammianus very juſtly remarks, Coactus diſſimulare pro tempore 
ird ſufflabatur interni, The elaborate irony of Julian at length buiſts 
forth into ſerious and direct invective. 

(22) Ipſe autem Antiochiam egreſſurus, Heliopoliten quendam Alex- 
andrum Syriacz juriſdictioni præſecit turbulentum et ſævum; dicebatque 
non illum meruiſſe, ſed Antiochenſibus avaris et contumelioſis hujuſmodi 
judicem conveniie. Ammian. xxiii. 2. Libanius (Epiſt. 722. p. 346, 
347.), who confeſſes to Julian himſelf, that he had ſhared the general 
diſcontent, pretends that Alexander was an uſcful, though harſh, reform*- 
er of the manners and religion of Antioch, 


loc. Libanius, in a profeſſed oration, invites him to return to his loya! 
2nd penitent city of Antioch, | Sn 
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vourable opinion which Libanius oſtentatiouſſy 
diſplayed of his ſuperior merit. The præceptors 


of Julian had extorted a raſh but ſolemn aſſu— 
rance, that he would never attend the lectures of 
their adverſary : the curioſity of the royal youth 
was checked and inflamed : he ſecretly procured 
the writings of this dangerous ſophiſt, and gra- 
dually ſurpaſſed, in the perfect imitation of his 
ityle, the moſt laborious of his domeſtic pu- 
pils (24). When Julian aſcended the throne, 
he declared his impatience to embrace and reward 
the Syrian ſophiſt, who had preſerved, in a de- 
generate age, the Grecian purity of taſte, of 
manners, and of religion. The emperor's pre- 
poſſeſſion was encreaſed and juſtified by the diſ- 
creet pride of his favourite. Inſtead of preſſing, 
with the foremoſt of the crowd, into the palace 
of Conſtantinople, Libanius calmly expected his 


arrival at Antioch ; withdrew from his court on 


the firſt ſymptoms of coldnets and indifference ; 
required a formal invitation for each viſit ; and 
taughi his ſovereign an important leſſon, that he 
might command the obedience of a ſubject, but 


that he muſt deſerve the attachment of a friend. 


The ſophiſts of every age, deſpiſing, or affect- 
ing io deſpiſe, the accidental diſtinctions of 
birth and fortune (25), reſerve their eſteem for 
the ſuperior qualities of the mind, with which 
they themſelves are ſo plentifully endowed. Ju- 
lian might diſdain the acclamations of a venal 


court, who adored the Imperial purple ; but he 
was 


(24) Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. vil. p. 230, 237. 

(25) Funapius reports, that Libanius refuſed the honorary rank of 
Prztorian prefect, as leſs illuſtrious than the title of Sophiſt (in Vit. 
Sophiſt. p. 135.) The critics have obſerved a ſimilar ſentiment in one of 


the epiſtles (xviii. edit, Wolf.) of Libanius himſelf, 
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was deeply flattered by the praiſe, the admoni- 
tion, the freedom, and the envy of an inde- 
pendent philoſopher, who refuſed his favours, 
loved his perſon, celebrated his fame, and pro- 
tected his memory. The voluminous writings 
of Libanius ſtill exiſt ; for the moſt part, they 
are the vain and idle compoſitions of an orator, 
who cultivated the ſcience of words; the pro- 
ductions of a recluſe ſtudent, whoſe mind, re- 
gardleſs of his contemporaries, was inceſſantly 
fixed on the Trojan war, and the Athenian com- 
monwealth. Yet the ſophiſt of Antiach ſome- 
times deſcended from this imaginary elevation; 
he entertained a various and elaborate correſ- 

ndence (26) ; he praiſed the virtues of his own 
times ; he boldly arraigned the abuſes of public 
and private life ; and he eloquently pleaded the 
cauſe of Antioch _ the juſt refentment of 
Julian and Theodoſius. It is the common ca- 
lamity of old age (27), to loſe whatever might 
have rendered it deſirable; but Libanius expe- 
rienced the peculiar misfortune of ſuryiving the 
religion and the ſciences, to which he had conſe- 
crated his genius. The friend of Julian was an 
indignant ſpectator of the triumph of Chriſ- 
tianity ; and his bigotry, which darkened the 
proſpect of the viſible world, did not inſpire Li- 
| | | banius 


(26) Near two thouſand of his letters, a mode of compoſition in which 
Libanius was thought to excel, are ſtill extant, and already publiſhed. 
The critics may praiſe their ſubtle and elegant brevity ; yet Dr. Bentley 
(Diſſertation upon Phalaris, p. 487.) might juſtly, though quaint!y, 
obſerve, that ** you fee! by the emptineſs and deadneſs of them, that you 
© converſe with ſome dreaming pedant, with his elbow on his deſk.” 

(27) His birth is aſſigned to the year 314. He mentions the ſeventy- 
ſixth year of his age (A. D. 390.), and ſeems to alludt to ſome events ct 
« till later date, . 
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banius with any lively hopes of celeſtial glory and 
happineſs (28). | 

The martial impatience of Julian urged him Much ev. 
to take the field in the beginning of the ſpring ; l 


and he diſmiſſed, with contempt and reproach 


emperor beyond the limits of their own territory, 
to which he was reſolved never to return. After 
a laborious march of two days (29), he halted on 
the third, at Beræa, or Aleppo, where he had 
the mortification of finding a ſenate almoſt en- 
tirely Chriſtian; who received with cold and for- 
mal demonſtrations of reſpect, the eloquent ſer- 
mon of the apoſtle of paganiſm. The ſon of 
one of the moſt illuſtrious citizens of Beræa, 
who had embraced, either from intereſt or con- 
ſcience, the religion of the emperor, was diſin- 
herited by his angry parent. The father and 
the ſon were invited to the Imperial table. Ju- 
han, placing himſelf between them, attempted, 
without ſucceſs, to inculcate the leffon and ex- 
ample of toleration ; ſupported, with affected 
calmneſs, the indiſcreet zeal of the aged Chriſ- 
tian, who ſeemed to forget the ſentiments of 
nature, and the duty of a ſubject; and, at 

length 


128) Libanius has compoſed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative of 
his own life (tom. ii. p. 1—84. edit. Morell.), of which Eunapius 
(p. 130—135.) has left a conciſe and unfavourable account. Among 
the moderns, Tillemont (Hitt, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 571576), 
Fabricius (Bibliot. Grzc. tom. vii, p. 378—414.), and Lardner (Hea- 
then Teſtimonies, tom. iv. p. 127—163.), have illuſtrated the character 
and writings of this famous ſophiſt. 

(29) From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, 
ever hills and through moraſſes, was extremely bad; and the looſe ſtones 
were cemented only with ſand (Julian, epiſt. xxvii.) It is ſingular 
enough, that the Romans ſhould have neglected the great communication 
between Antioch and the Euphrates. See Weſſeling. Itinerar. p. 190, 
Bergier, Hiſt. des Grands Chemins, torn. ii. p. 100. 


Euphrates, 


. g 2 A. D. 363, 
the ſenate of Antioch, who accompanied the March s. 
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length turning towards the afflicted youth, 

* Since you have loſt a father,” ſaid he, for 
my fake, it is incumbent on me to ſupp! y his 
place (30). The emperor was received in a 
manner much more agreeable to his wiſhes at 
Batnæ, a ſmall town pleaſantly ſeated in a grove 
of cypreſſes, about twenty miles from the city of 
Hierapolis. The ſolemn rites of ſacrifice were 
decently prepared by the inhabitants of Batnæ, 

who ſeemed attached to the worthip of their tu- 
telar deities, Apollo and Jupiter ; but the ſerious 
piety of Julian was offended by the tumult of 
their applauſe ; and he too clearly diſcerned, that 
the ſmoke which aroſe from their altars was the 
incenſe of flattery, rather than of devotion. 

The ancient and magnificent temple, which had 
ſanctified, for ſo many ages, ihe city of Hiera- 
polis ( 31), no longer ſubſiſted; and the conſe- 
crated wealth, which afforded a liberal mainte- 
nance to more than three hundred prieſts, might 
haſten its downfall. Yet Julian enjoyed the ſa- 
tisfaction of embracing a philoſopher and a friend, 

whoſe religious firmneſs had withſtood the preſ- 
ſing and repeated ſolicitations of Conſtantius and 
Gallus, as often as thoſe princes lodged at his 
houſe, in their paſſage through Hierapolis. In 
the hurry of military preparation, and the care- 
leſs confidence of a familiar correſpondence, the 
zeal of Julian appears to have been lively and 


uniform. He had now undertaken an important 
and 


(30) Julian alludes to this incident (epiſt. xxvii.), which is more di- 
ſtinctly related by Theodoret (I. iii. c. 22.), The intolerant ſpirit of the 
father is applauded by Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 534-)» 


and even by La Bleterie (Vie de Julien, p. 413). 
(31) See the curious treatiſe de Dea Syria, inſerted among the works 


of Lucian (tom. ii. P. 8 edit. Reitz. ). The ſingular appellation 
of Ninus vetus (Ammian. xiv. 8.) might induce a ſuſpicion, that Hera · 
polis had been the royal ſeat of the Afyrians. 
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and difficult war; and the anxiety of the event 
rendered him ſtill more attentive to obſerve and 
regiſter the moſt-trifling preſages, from which, 
according to the rules of divination, any Kknow- 
ledge of futurity could be derived (32). He 
informed Libanius of his progreſs as far as Hie- 
rapolis, by an elegant epiſtle (33), which diſ- 
plays the facility of his genius, and his tender 
triendſhip for the ſophiſt of Antioch. 


Hierapolis, fituate almoſt on the banks of thegi, defign of 
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Euphrates (34), had been appointed for the ge- 


neral rendezvous of the Roman troops, who im- 
mediately paſſed the great river on a bridge of 
boats, which was previouſly conſtructed (35). 
If the inclinations of Julian had been ſimilar to 
thoſe of his predeceſſor, he might have waſted 
the active and important ſeaſon of the year in the 
circus of Samoſata, or in the churches of Edeſſa. 
But as the warlike emperor, inſtead of Conſtan- 
tius, had choſen Alexander for his model, he 
advanced without delay to Carrhe (36), a very 
ancient city of Meſopotamia, at the diſtance of 
fourſcore miles from Hierapolis. The temple af 

” me 


(32) Julian (epiſt. xxviii.) kept a regular account of all the fortunate 
omens; but he ſuppreſſes the inauſpicious ſigns, which Ammianus 
(Xxiii. 2.) has carefully recorded. | 

(33) Julian, epiſt. xxvii. p. 399 —402. 

(34) Itake the earlieſt opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to 
M d' Anville, for his recent geography of the Euphrates and Tigris (Paris, 
1780, in to.), which particularly illuſtrates the expedition of Julian. 

(35) There are three paſſages within a few miles of each other ; 1. 
Zeugma, celebrated by the ancients; 2. Bir, frequented by the moderns ; 
and, 3. The bridge of Menbigz, or Hierapolis, at the diſtance of four 
paraſangs from the city. 3 

(36) Haran, or Carrhæ, was the ancient reſidence of the Sabæane, 
and of Abraham, See the Index Geographicus of Schultens (ad caicem 
Vit. Saladin.) a work from which I have obtained much Oriental know- 
ledge, concerning the ancient and medern geography of Syria and the 
adjacent countries, 88 e | 
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Perſia. 
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the Moon attracted the devotion of Julian; but 
the halt of a few days was principally employed 
in completing the immenle preparations of the 
Perſian war. The ſecret of the expedition had 
hitherto remained in his own breaſt ; but as 
Carrhæ is the point of ſeparation of the two 
great roads, he could no longer conceal, whether 
it was his deſign to attack the dominions of Sa- 
por on the fide of the Tigris, or on that of the 
Euphrates, The emperor detached an army of 
thirty thouſand men, under the command of his 
kinſman Procopius, and of Sebaſtian, ho had 
been duke of Egypt. They were ordered to 
direct their march towards Niſibis, and to fecure 
the frontier from the deſultory incurſions of the 
enemy, before they attempted the pallage of the 
Tigris. Their ſubſequent operations were left 
to the diſcretion of the generals ; but Julian ex- 
pected, that after waſting with fire and ſword the 
fertile diſtricts of Media and- Adiabene, they 
might arrive under the walls of Cteſiphon about 
the ſame time, that he himſelf, advancing with 
equal ſteps along the banks of the Euphrates, 
ſhould beſiege the capital of the Perſian mo- 
narchy. The ſucceſs of this well-concerted plan 
depended, in a great meaſure, on the powerful 
and ready aſſiſtance of the king of Armenia, 
who, without expoſing the ſafety of his own do- 
minions, might detach an army of four thou— 


ſand horſe, and twenty thouſand foot, to the 


aſſiſtance of the Romans (37). But the feeble 
Arſaces Tiranus (38), king of Armenia, had 
| degenerated 


(37) See Xenophon, Cyropœd. J. iii. p. 189. edit. Hutchinſon. Ar- 
tavaſdes might have ſupplied Marc Antony with 16,000 horſe, armed and 
diſciplined after the Parthian manner (Plutarch, in M. Antonio, tom, v. 


; Pp. 1 17.). 


(38) Moſes of Chorene (Hiſt. Armeniac. 1. iii. c. 11. p. 242.) fixes his 
ecceion (A, D. 254.) tothe 17th year of Conltzatius, 
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degenerated {till more ſhameſully than his father 


Cholroes, from the manly virtues of the great 


Tiridates; and as the puſillanimous monarch was 
averſe to any enterprize of danger and glory, he 
could diſguiſe his timid indolence by the more 
decent excuſes of religion and gratitude, He 
expreſſed a pious attachment to the memory of 
Conitantius, from whoſe hands he had received 
in marriage Olympias, the daughter of the præ- 
fect Ablavius ; and the alliance of a ſemale, who 
| had been educated as the deſtined wife of the 
emperor Conſtans, exalted the dignity of a Bar- 
barian king (39). Tiranus profeſſed the Chriſtian 
religion ; he reigned over a nation of Chriſtians ; 
and he was reſtrained, by every principle of 
conſcience and intereſt, from contributing to the 
victory, which would conſummate the ruin of 
the church. The alienated mind of Tiranus was 
exaſperated by the indiſcretion of Julian, who 
treated the king of Armenia as his ſlave, and as 
the enemy of the gods. The haughty and 
threatening ſtyle of the Imperial mandates (40) 
awakened the ſecret indignation of a prince, 
who, in the humiliating ſtate of dependence, 
was ſtill conſcious of his royal deſcent from the 
Arſacides, the lords of the Eaſt, and the rivals 
of the Roman power. 
The military diſpoſitions of Julian were ſkil- 
fully contrived to deceive the ſpies, and to divert 


the 


(39) Ammian. xx, 11. Athanaſius (tom. 1. p. 856.) fays, in genera} 
terms, that Conſtantius gave his brother's widow Toi Bageagor, an ex 
pre ſſion more ſuitable to a Roman than a Chriſtian. 

(40) Ammianus (xxiii. 2.) uſes a word much too ſoft for the occaſion, 
menuerat. Muratori (Fabricius, Bibliothec. Græc. tom. vii. p. 86.) has 
publiſhed an epiſtle from Julian to the ſatrap Arſaces ; fierce, vulgar, and 
{though it might deceive Sozomen, l. vi. c. 5.), moſt probably ſpurious. 
La Bleterie (Hiſt, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 399.) tranſlates and rejects it. 
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the attention, of Sapor. The legions appeared 
to direct their march towards Niſibis and the 
Tigris. On a ſudden they wheeled to the right 
traverſed the level and naked plain of Carthæ; 
and reached, on the third day, the banks of the 
Euphrates, where the ſtrong town of Nicepho- 


rium, or Callinicum, had been founded by the 


Macedonian kings. From thence the emperor 


purſued his march, above ninety miles, along 
the winding ſtream of the Euphrates, till, at 
length, about one month after his departure 
from Anticch, he diſcovered the towers of Cir- 
ceſium, the extreme limit of the Roman domi- 
nions. The army of Julian, the moſt numerous 
that any of the Czfars had ever led againſt Per- 
ſia, conſiſted of ſixty-five thouſand effective 
and well-diſciplined ſoldiers. The veteran bands 
of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and Barba- 
rians, had been ſelected from the different pro- 
vinces; and a juſt pre-eminence of loyalty and 
valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, who 
guarded the throne and perſon of their beloved 
prince. A fo:midable body of Scythian auxili- 
aries had been tranſported from another climate, 
and almoſt from another world, to invade a dit- 
tant country, of wh-{- name and fituation they 
were ignorant. The love of rapine and war al- 
lured to the Imperial ſtandard ſeveral tribes of 
Saracens, or roving Arabs, whoſe {ervice Julian 
had commanded, while he ſternly refuſed the 
pavment of the accuſtomed ſubſidies, The 
broad channel of the Euphrates (41) was crowd- 

| cd 


(41) Latifſimum flumen Euphraten artabat. Ammian. xxiii. 3. 
Somewhat higher. a! the fords of Thapfacus, the river is four ſtadia, or 
$0 yards, almoſt half an Engliſh mile, broad (Xenophon Anabaſis, I. i. p. 
41. edit. Hutchinſon, with Foſter's Obſervations, p. 29, &c. in the 2d 

volume 
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ed by a fleet of eleven hundred ſhips, deſtined 
to attend the motions, and to ſatisfy the wants, 
of the Roman army. The military ſtrength of 
the fleet was compoſed of fifty armed gallies; 
and theſe were accompanied by an equal num- 
ber of flat-bottomed-boats, which might occa- 
ſionally be connected into the form of temporary 
bridges. The reſt of the ſhips, partly con- 
ſtructed of timber, and partly covered with raw 
hides, were laden with an almoſt inexhauſtible 
ſupply of arms and engines, of utenſils and 
proviſions. The vigilant humanity of Julian 
had embarked a very large magazine of vinegar 
and biſcuit for the uſe of the ſoldiers, but he 
prohibited the indulgence of wine; and rigor- 
ouſly {topped a long ſtring of ſuperfluous camels 
that attempted to follow the rear of the army. 
The river Chaboras falls into the Euphrates at 


Circeſium (42); and as ſoon as the trumpet Julianenters 
the Pei ſian 


territories 


gave the ſignal of march, the Romans paſſed the 
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little ſtream which ſeparated two mighty and April ck. 


hoſtile empires. The cuſtom of ancient diſci- 
pline required a military oration ; and Julian 
embraced every opportunity of diſplaying his 
eloquence. He animated the impatient and at- 
tentive legions by the example of the inflexible 
courage and glorious triumphs of their anceſtors. 


He excited their reſentment by a lively picture 


of the inſolence of the Perſians; and he ex- 
horted them to imitate his firm reſolution, either 


to 


volume of Spelman's tranſlation). If the breadth of the Euphrates at 
Bir and Zeugma is no more than 130 yards (Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. ti. 
p. 335-), the enormous difference mult chiefly ariſe from the depth ef the 
channel. 

(42) Monumentum tutiſſimum et fabre politum, cujus mœnia Abora 
(the Orientals aſpire Chaboras or Chabour) et Euphrates ambiunt flumiga, 
velut ſpatium inſulare ſinzentes. Ammian. Axill. g. 
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to extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote 
his life in the cauſe of the republic. The elo- 
quence of Julian was enforced by a donative of 
one hundred and thirty pieces of ſilver to every 
ſoldier ; and the bridge of the Chaboras was in- 
ſtantly cut away, to convince the troops that 
they mult place their hopes of ſafety in the ſuc- 
ceſs of their arms. Yet the prudence of the 
emperor induced him to ſecure a remote frontier, 
perpetually expoſed to the inroads of the hoſtile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thouſand men 
was left at Circeſium, which completed, to the 
number of ten thouſand, the regular garriſon of 
that important fortreſs (43). 

His marek From the moment that the Romans entered 

overmece- the enemy's country (44), the country of an ac- 

potamia: tive and artful enemy, the order of march was 
diſpoſed in three columns (45). The ſtrength 
of the infantry, and conſequently of the whole 
army, was placed in the centre, under the pe- 
culiar command of their maſter-general Victor. 
On the right, the brave Nevitta led a column of 
ſeveral legions along the banks of the Euphrates, 
and almoſt always in fight of the fleet. The 
left flank of the army was protected by the co- 
lumn of cavalry. Hormiſdas and Arintheus 
were appointed generals of the horſe; and the 


ſin- 


(43) The enterprize and armament of Julian are deſcribed by himſelf 
(Epiſt. xxvii.), Ammianus Marcellinus (xxtli. 3, 4, 6.), Libanius (Orat. 
Parent. c. 108, 109. p. 332, 333.) Zoſimus (1. iii. p. 160, 161, 162.) 
Sozomen (1. vi. c. 1.), and John Malela (torn. ii. p. 15. ). 

(44) Before he enters Perſia, Ammianus copiouſly deſcribes (xxiti. 6. p. 
396 419. edit. Gronov. in 4to.) the eighteen great ſatrapies, or provinces 
(as far as the Seric, or Chineſe frontiers), which were ſubje& to the 
Saſſanides. 

(45) Ammianus (xxiv. 1.) and Zoſimus 1, iti. p. 162, 163.) have accu- 
zately expreſſed the order of march. 
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ſingular adventures of Hormiſdas (46) are not 
undeſerving of our notice. He was a Perſian 
prince, of the royal race of the Saſſanides, who, 
in the troubles of the minority of Sapor, had 
eſcaped from priſon to the hoipitable court of 
the great Conſtantine. Hormiſdas, at firſt, ex- 
cited the compaſſion, and, at length, acquired 
the eſteem, of his new maſters; his valour and 
fidelity raiſed him to the military honours of 
the Roman ſervice; and, though a Chriſtian, he 
might indulge the ſecret ſatisfaction of convinc- 
ing his ungrateful country, that an oppreſſed 
ſubje&t may prove the moſt dangerous enemy. 
Such was the diſpoſition of the three principal 
columns, The front and flanks of the army 
were covered by Lucillianus with a flying de- 
tachment of fifteen hundred light-armed ſoldi- 
ers, whoſe active vigilance obſerved the moſt 
diſtant ſigns, and conveyed the earlieſt notice, 
of any hoſtile approach. Dagalaiphus, and Se- 
cundinus duke of Oſthoene, conducted the troops 
of the rear-guard ; the baggage, ſecurely, pro- 
ceeded in the intervals of the columns; and the 
ranks, from a motive either of ule or oſtentation, 
were formed in ſuch open order, that the whole 
line of march extended almoſt ten miles. The 
ordinary poſt of Julian was at the head of the 
centre column ; but as he preferred the duties 
of a general to the Sate of a monarch, he rapidly 
moved, with a ſmall eſcort of light cavalry, to 
the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever his pre- 
ſence could animate or protect the march of the 
Roman army. The country which they tra- 


Vol. IV. —F L verſed 


(46) The adventures of Hormiſdas are related with ſome mixture of 
fable (Zoſimus, I. ii. p. 100-102 z Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom.) 
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verſed ſrom the Chaboras, to the cultivated lands 
of Aſſyria, may be conſidered as a part of the 
deſert of Arabia, a dry and barren waſte, which 
could never be improved by the moſt powerful 
arts of human induſtry. Julian marched over 
the ſame ground which had been trod above 
ſeven hundred years before by the footſteps of 
the younger Cyrus, and which 1s deſcribed by 
one of the companions of his expedition, the 


ſage and heroic Xenophon (47). The country 


was a plain throughout, as even as the ſea, 
* and full of wormwood; and if any other 
© kind of ſhrubs or reeds grew there, they had 
all an aromatic ſmell; but no trees could be 


<* ſeen. Buſtards and oftriches, antelopes and 


& wild aſſes (48), appeared to be the only inha- 
© bitants of the deſert; and the fatigues of the 
march were alleviated by the amuſements of 
© the chace.” The looſe ſand of the deſert was 
frequently raiſed by the wind into clouds of 
duſt: and a great number of the ſoldiers of Ju- 
lian, with their tents, were ſuddenly thrown to 
the ground by the violence of an unexpected 
hurricane. 

The ſandy plains of Meſopotamia were aban- 
doned to the antelopes and wild aſſes of the de- 
ſert; but a variety of populous towns and vil- 
lagas were pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 

- | Euphrates, 


iv. p. 198.). It is almoſt impoſſible that he ſhould be the brother (frater 
germanus) of an efdeft and p;/thumus child: nor do I recolle& that Ammi- 
anus ever gives him that title, 

(47) See the firſt book of the Anabaſis, p. 45, 46. This pleaſing work 
is original and authentic. Yet Xenophon's memory, perhaps many year? 
after the expedition, has ſometimes betrayed him; and the diſtances which 
he marks are often larger than either a ſoldier or a geographer will allow. 

(48) Mr. Spelman, the Engliſh tranſlator of the Anabaſis (vol. i. p. 51.), 
2 the antelope with the roe-buck, and the wild-aſs with the 
⁊e· 
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Euphrates, and in the iſlands which are occaſi- 
onally formed by that river. The city of An- 
nah, or Anatho (49), the actual reſidence of an 
Arabian Emir, is compoſed of two long ſtreets, 
which incloſe within a natural fortification, a 
ſmall ifland in the midſt, and two fruitful ſpots 
on either ſide, of the Euphrates, The warlike 
inhabitants of Anatho ſhewed a diſpoſition to 
{top the march of a Roman emperor , till they 
were diverted from ſuch fatal preſumption by 
the mild exhortations of prince Hormiſdas, and 
the approaching terrors of the fleet and army. 
They implored, and experienced, the clemency 
of Julian ; who tranſplanted the people to an 
advantageous ſettlement, near Chalcis in Syria, 
and admitted Puſæus, the governor, to an ho- 
nourable rank in his ſervice and friendſhip. But 
the impregnable fortreſs of Thilutha could ſcorn 
the menace of a ſiege; and the emperor was ob- 
liged to content himſelf with an inſulting pro- 
miſe, that when he had ſubdued the interior pro- 
vinces of Perſia, Thilutha would no longer re- 
fuſe to grace the triumph of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants of the open towns, unable 
to reſiſt, and unwilling to yield, fled with 
precipitation; and their houſes, filled with 
ſpoil and proviſions, were occupied by the ſol- 
diers of Julian, who maſlacred, without re- 
morſe, and without puniſhment, ſome defence- 
| leſs women. During the march, the Sure- 
nas, or Perſian general, and Malek Rodoſaces, 


g Lu 2 the 


(49) See Voyages de Tavernier, part 1. I. iii. p. 416 and more eſpecially 
Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, tom. i. let t. xvii. p. 671, &c. He was igno- 
rant of the old name and condition of Annah. Our blind travellers ſeldan 
poſſeſs any previous knowledge of the countries which they viſit. Shaw 
and Tournefort deſerve ay honourable exception. 
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the renowned Emir of the tribe of Gaſſan (50), 
inceſſantly hovered round the army : every 
ſtraggler was intercepted; every detachment 
was attacked; and the valiant Hormiſdas eſ- 
caped with ſome difficulty from their hands. 
But the Barbarians were finally repulled : the 
country became every day leſs favourable to the 
operations of cavalry; and when the Romans 
arrived at Macepracta, they perceived the ruins 
of the wall, which had been conſtrued by the 
ancient kings of Aſlyria, to ſecure their domini- 
ons from the incurſions of the Medes. Theſe 
preliminaries of the expedition of Julian appear 
to have employed about fifteen days; and we 
may compute near three hundred miles from 
the fortreſs of Circeſium to the wall of Mace- 
practa (51). 

The fertile province of Aſſyria (52), which 
ſtretched beyond the Tigris, as fr as the moun- 
tains of Medir (53), extended about four hund- 
red miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta 

to 


(50) Famoſi nominis latro, ſays Ammianus; an high encomium for an 
Arab. The tribe of Gaſſan had ſettled on the edge of Syria, and reigned 
ſome time in Damaſcus, under a dynaſty of thirty-one kings, or emirs, from 
the time of Pompey to that of the Khalif Omar. D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque 
Orientale, p. 360. Pocock, Specimen Hiſt. Arabicz, p. 75—78. The 
name of Rodoſaces does not appear in the liſt. 

(51) See Ammianus (xxiv. 1, 2.), Libanius (Orat. Parental. c. 110, 
111. p. 334.) Zoſimus (1. iii. p. 164—168.). 

(52) The deſcripticn of Aſſyria is furniſhed by Herodotus (I. i. c. 1 92, 
&c.), who ſometimes writes for children, and ſometimes for philoſophers ; 
by Strabo (l. xvi. p. 1070 —- 1082), and by Ammianus (I. xxiii. c. 6.). 
The moſt uſeful of the modern travellers are Tavernier (part i. |. ii. p. 
226—258.), Otter (tom. ii. p. 35 —69, and 189 -224.), and Niebuhr 
(tom. ii. p. 172 —3288.). Yet I much tegret that the Val Arabi of Abul- 
feda has not been tranſlated. | 

(53) Ammianus remarks, that the primitive Aſſyria, which compre- 
hended Ninus (Niniveh) and Arbela, had aſſumed the more recent and pe- 
culiar appellation of Adiabene: and he ſcems to fix Teredon, Vologeſia, 
and Apollonia, as the extreme cities of the actual province of Aﬀyria. 
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to the territory of Baſra, where the united ſtreams 


of the Euphrates and Tigris diſcharge themſelves 
into the Perſian Gulf (34). The whole country 
might have claimed the peculiar name of Meſo- 
potamia ; as the two rivers, which are never 
more diſtant than fifty, approach, between Bag- 
dad and Babylon, within twenty-five miles of 


each other. A multitude of artificial canals, dug 


without much labour in a ſoft and yielding ſoil, 
connected the rivers, and interſected the plain, 
of Aſſyria. The uſes of theſe artificial canals 


were various and important. They ſerved to 


diſcharge the ſuperfluous waters from one river 
into the other, at the ſeaſon of their reſpective 
inundatioas. Subdividing themſelves into ſmaller 
and ſmaller branches, they refreſhed the dry 
lands, and ſupplied the deficiency of rain. 


They facilitated the intercourſe of peace and 


commerce; and, as the dams could be ſpeedily 
broke down, they armed the deſpair of the 
Aſſyrians with the means of oppoſing a ſudden 
deluge to the progreſs of an invading army, To 
the ſoil and climate of Aſſyria, nature had de- 
nied ſome of her choiceſt gifts, the vine, the 
olive, and the fig- tree; but the food which ſup- 
ports the life of man, and particularly wheat 
and barley, were produced with inexhauſtible 
fertility; and the huſbandman, who committed 
his ſeed to the earth, was frequently rewarded 
with an encreaſe of two, or even of three, hund- 
red. The face of the country was interſperſed 

with 


(54) The two rivers unite at Apamea, or Corna (one hundred miles 
from the Perſian Gult,) into the broad ſtream of the Paſuigris, or Shat- 
ul-Arab. The Euphrates formerly reached the ſea by a ſeparate channel, 
which was obſtrud ed and diverted by the citizens of Orchoe, about tweaty 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of modern Baſca (d'Anville, in the Memoires dz 

Acad, des Inſeript ions, tom. xxx. p. 170—191. ). 
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with groves of innumerable palm-trees (55); and 
the diligent natives celebrated, either in verſe or 
proſe, the three hundred and ſixty uſes to which 
the trunk, the branches, the leaves, the juice, 
and the fruit, were ſkilfully applied. Several 
manufactures, eſpecially thoſe of leather and 
linen, employed the induſtry of a numerous peo- 
ple, and afforded valuable materials for foreign 
trade ; which appears, however, to have been 
conducted by the hands of ſtrangers. Babylon 
had been converted into a royal park ; but near 
the ruins of the ancient capital, new cities had 
ſucceſſively ariſen, and the populouſneſs of the 
country was diſplayed in the multitude of towns 
and villages, which were built of bricks, dried in 
the ſun, and firongly cemented with bitumen; the 
natural and peculiar production of the Babylo- 
nian ſoil, While the ſucceſlors of Cyrus reigned 
over Aſia, the province of Aſſyria alone main— 


tained, during a third part of the year, the luxu- 


rious plenty of the table and houſehold of the. 
Great. King. Four conſiderable villages were 
aſſigned for the ſubſiſtence of his Indian dogs; 
eight hundred ſtallions, and ſixteen thouſand 
mares, were conſtantly kept, at the expence of 
the country, for the royal ſtables: and as the 
daily tribute, which was paid to the ſatrap, 
amounted to one Engliſh buſhel of filver, we 
may compute the annual revenue of Aſſyria 
at more than twelve hundred thouſand pounds 


ſterling (56). 
The 


($5) The learned Kzrapfer, as a botaniit, an antiquary, and a travel- 
ler, has exhauſted (Amœnitat Exoticæ, Faſcicu!, iv. p. 660-764) the 
hole ſubject of palm-trees. 

(56) Aſſyria yielded to the Perſian ſatrap, an Artaba of filver each day. 
The well-krovn proportica of weights and meaſures (ſeę Biſhop Hooper's 

ulaborate 
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The fields of Aſſyria were devoted by JulianTvvaſion of 
to the calamities of war; and the philoſopher “ Y. 
retaliated on a guiltleſs people the acts of rapine A. D. 363. 
and cruelty, which had been committed by their . 
haughty maſter in the Roman provinces. The 
trembling Aſſy rians ſummoned the rivers to their 
aſſiſtance; and completed, with their own hands, 
the ruin of their country. The roads were ren- 
dered impracticable; a flood of waters was 
poured into the camp; and, during ſeveral 
days, the troops of Julian were obliged to con- 
tend with the moſt diſcouraging hardſhips. But 
every obſtacle was ſurmounted by the perſeve- 
rance of the legionaries, who were inured to toil 
as well as to danger, and who felt themſelves 
animated by the ſpirit of their kader, The da- 
mage was gradually repaired ; the waters re- 
ſtored to their proper channels; whole groves of 
palm-trees were cut down, and placed along 
the broken parts of the road; and the army 
paſſed over the broad and deeper canals, on 
bridges of floating rafts which were ſupported 
by the help of bladders. Two cities of Aſſyria 
preſumed to reſiſt the arms of a Roman empe- 
ror : and they both paid the ſevere penalty of 
their raſhneſs. At the diſtance of fifty milessiege « 
from the royal reſidence of Cteſiphon, Periſabor, Feriſabor. 
or Anbar, held the ſecond rank 1n the province : 

a city, large, populous, and well fortified, ſur- 
| rounded 


elaborate Inquiry), the ſpecific gravity of water and ſilver, and the valus 
of that metal, will afford, after a ſhort proceſs, the annual revenue which 
I have ſlated, Vet the Great King received no more than ooo Euboic, or 
Tyrian, talents (252,000l.) from Aſſyria, The compari of two pa- 
ſages in Herodotus (l. i, c. 192. |. iti. c. 89—g6.) reveals at: Hortant dif- 


ference between the greſt, and the net, revenue of Perſia {97s pag 
by the province, and the gold or filver depoſited in t'.- 1044. #102 2 
The monarch might annually ſave three millions es 


pounds, of the ſeventeen oi cightern million bf 


> 
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rounded with a double wall, almoſt encompaſſed 


by a branch of the Euphrates, and defended by 


the valour of a numerous garriſon. The ex- 
hortations of Hormiidas were repulſed with con- 
tempt; and the ears of the Perſian prince were 
wounded by a juſt reproach, that, unmindful 
of his. royal birth, he conducted an army of 
ſtrangeis againſt his king and country. The 
Aſſy rians maintained their loyalty by a ſkilful, 
as well as vigorous, defence; till the lucky 
ſtioke of a battering-ram, having opened a 
large breach, by ſhattering one of the angles of 
the wall, they haſtily retired into the fortificati— 
ons of the interior citadel. The ſoldiers of 
ulian ruſhed impetuouſly into the town, and, 
after the full gratification of every military ap- 
petite, Periſabor was reduced to aſhes; and the 
engines which aſſaulted the citade] were planted 
on the ruins of the ſmoking houſes. The con- 
teſt was continued by an inceſſant and mutual 
diſcharge of miſſile weapons; and the ſuperiority 
which the Romans might derive from the mecha- 
nical powers of their baliſtæ and catapultæ was 
counterbalanced by the advantage of the ground 
on the fide of the beſieged. But as ſoon as an 
Helepolis had been conſtructed, which could en- 
gage on equal terms with the loftieſt ramparts ; 
the tremendous aſpect of a moving turret, that 
would leave no hope of reſiſtance or of mercy, 
terrified the defenders of the citadel into an 
humble ſubmiſſion; and the place was ſurren- 
dered only two days after Julian firſt appeared 
under the walls of Periſabor. Two thouſand 
five hundred perſons, of both ſexes, the feeble 
remnant of a flouriſhing people, were permitted 
to retire : the plentiful magazines of corn, of 
arms, and of ſplendid furniture, were partly diſ- 
5 tributed 
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tributed among the troops, and partly reſerved 
for the public 1ervice : the uſeleſs ſtores were de- 
ſiroyed by fire, or thiown into the ſtream of the 
Euphrates ; and the fate of Amida was revenged 
by the total ruin of Periſabor. 


133 


The city, or rather fortreſs, of Maogamalcha, ,r waa 
which was defended by ſixteen large towers, a mach. 


deep ditch, and two ſtrong and ſolid walls of 
brick and bitumen, appears to have been con- 
ſtructed at the diſtance of eleven miles, as the 
ſafeguard of the capital of Perſia. The empe- 
ror, apprehenſive of leaving ſuch an important 
fortreis in his rear, immediately formed the ſiege 
of Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army was 
diſtributed, for that purpoſe, into three diviſions. 
Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and a de- 
tachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to 
clear the country, as far as the banks of the 


Tigris, and the ſuburbs of Cteſiphon. The con- 


dnct of the attack was aſſumed by Julian him- 
ſelf, who ſeemed to place his whole dependence 
in the military engines which he erected againſt 
the walls; while he ſecretly contrived a more 
efficacious method of introducing his troops into 
the heart of the city. Under the direction of 
Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches were 
opened at a conſiderable diſtance, and gradually 
prolonged as far as the edge of the ditch. The 
ditch was ſpeedily filled with earth; and, by the 
inceſſant labour of the troops, a mine was car- 
ried under the foundations of the walls, and 
ſuſtained, at ſufficient intervals, by props of tim- 
ber. Three choſen cohorts, advancing in a ſin- 
gle file, ſilently explored the dark and dange- 
rous paſſage; till their intrepid leader whiſpered 
back the intelligence, that he was ready to iſſue 
from his confinement into the ſtreets of the me 
tt 
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city. Julian checked their ardour, that he might 
enſure their ſucceſs; and immediately diverted 
the attention of the garriſon, by the tumult and 
clamour of a general aſſault. The Perſians, who, 
from their walls, contemptuouſly beheld the pro- 
greſs of an impotent attack, celebrated, with 
ſongs of triumph, the glory of Sapor; and ven- 
tured to aſſure the emperor, that he might aſ- 
cend the ſtary manſion of Ormuſd, before he 
could hope to take the impregnable city of 
Maogamalcha. The city was already taken. 
Hiſtory has recorded the name of a private ſol- 
dier, the firſt who aſcended from the mine into a 
deſerted tower, The paſſage was widened by 
his companions, who preſſed forwards with im- 
patient valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were 
already in the midſt of the city. The aſtoniſhed 
garriſon abandoned the walls, and their only 


hope of ſafety; the gates were inſtantly burſt 
open; and the revenge of the ſoldier, unleſs it 


were ſuſpended by luſt or avarice, was ſatiated 
by an undiſtinguiſhed maſſacre. The governor, 
who had yielded on a promiſe of mercy, was 
burnt alive, a few days afterwards, on a charge 
of having uttered ſome diſreſpectful words againſt 
the honour of Prince Hormiſdas. The fortifica- 
tions were razed to the ground; and not a veſtige 
was left, that the city of Maogamalcha had ever 
exiſted, The neighbourhoad of the capital of 
Perſia was adorned with three ſtately palaces, 
laboriouſly enriched with every production that 
could gratify the luxury and pride of an Eaſtern 
monarch, The pleaſant ſituation of the gardens 
along the banks of the Tigris, was improved, 
according to the Perſian taſte, by the ſymmetry 
of flowers, fountains, and ſhady walks: and 
ſpacious parks were incloſed for the reception of 
the 
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the bears, lions, and wild boars, which were 
maintained at a conſiderable expence for the 
plealure of the royal chace. The park-walls 
were broke down, the ſavage game was aban- 
doned to the darts of the ſoldiers, and the palaces 
of Sapor were reduced to aſhes, by the com- 
mand of the Roman emperor. Julian, on this 
occaſion, ſhewed himſelf ignorant, or careleſs, 
of the laws of civility, which the prudence and 
refinement of poliſhed ages have eſtabliſhed be- 
tween hoſtile princes. Yet thele wanton ravages 
need not excite in our breaſts any vehement 
emotions of pity or reſentment. A fimple, 
naked, ſtatue, finiſhed by the hand of a Grecian 
artiſt, is of more genuine value than all theſe 
rude and coſtly monuments of Barbaric labour : 
and, if we are more deeply affected by the ruin 
of a palace, than by the conflagration of a cot- 
tage, our humanity muſt have formed a very 
erroneous eſtimate of the miſeries of human 


life (57). 


ulian was an object of terror and hatred toPerſonal be. 


haviour ot 
Julian, 


the Perſians : and the painters of that nation re- 
preſented the invader of their country under the 
emblem of a furious lion, who vomited from his 
mouth a conſuming fire (58). To his friends 
and ſoldiers, the philofophic hero appeared in a 
more amiable light ; and his virtues were never 
more conſpicuouſly diſplayed, than 1n the laſt, 
and moſt active, period of his life. He prac- 
tited, without effort, and almoſt without merit, 
| the 


(57) The operations of the Aſſyrian war are circumſtantially related 
by Ammianvs (xxiv. 2, 3, 4, $-), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 112-123. 
p. 335=—347-), Zoſimus (l. iii. p. 168—180.), and Gregory Nazlanzen 
(Orat. iv. p. 113, 144,). The military criticiſyns of the ſain: ate Leyoutly 
6opied by Tillemont, his faithful ſave. 

(58) Litanius de vlciſcenci Juliani nece, c. 13. p 162, 
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the habitual qualities of temperance and ſobriety. 
According to the dictates of that artificial wiſ- 
dom, which aſſumes an abſolute dominion over 
the mind and body, he ſternly refuted himſelf 
the indulgence of the moſt natural appetites (59). 
In the warm climate of Aſſyria, which ſolicited 
a luxurious people to the gratification of every 
ſenſual deſire (60), a youthful conqueror pre- 
ſerved his chaſtity pure and inviolate : nor was 
Julian ever tempted, even by a motive of curio- 
lity, to viſit his female captives of exquiſite 
beauty (61), who, inſtead of reſiſting his power, 
would have diſputed with each other the honour 
of his embraces. With the ſame firmneſs that 
he reſiſted the allurements of love, he ſuſtained 
the hardſhips of war. When the Romans march- 
ed through the flat and flooded country, their 
ſovereign, on foot, at the head of his legions, 
ſhared their fatigues, and animated their dili- 
gence. In every uſeful labour, the hand of 
Julian was prompt and ſtrenuous; and the Im- 
perial purple was wet and dirty, as the coarſe 
garment of the meaneſt ſoldier. The two ſieges 
allowed him ſome remarkable opportunities of 
ſignaliſing his perſonal valour, which, in the im- 


proved 


(59) The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, and Scipio, were acts 
of juſtice, Julian's chaſtity was voluntary, and, in his opinion, merito- 
rious. 

(60) Salluſt (ap. Vet. Scholiaſt. Juvenal. Satir. i. 104.) obſerves, that 
nihil corruptius moribus, The matrons and virgins of Babylon freely 
mingled with the men, in licentious banquets : and as they felt the intoxi- 
cation of wine and love, they gradually, and almolt completely, threw aſide 
the incumbrance of dreſs; ad ultimum ima corporum velamenta projiciunt. 
Q. Curtius, v. 1. 

(61) Ex virginibus autem, quæ ſpecioſæ ſunt capeæ, et in Perſide, ubi 
ſceminarum pulchritudo excellit, nec contrectare aliquam voluit nec videre. 
Ammian. xxiv. 4. The native race of Perſians is ſmall and ugly: but it 
has been improved, by the perpetual mixture of Circaſſian blood (Herodot. 
J. iii. c. 97. Buffon, Hiſt, Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 420. ). 
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proved ſtate of the military art, can ſeldom be 
exerted by a prudent general, The emperor 
ſtood before the citadel of Periſabor, inſenfible 
of his extreme danger, and encouraged his troops 
to burſt open the gates of iron, till he was al- 
molt overwhelmed under a cloud of miſſile wea- 
pons, and huge ſtones, that were directed againſt 
his perſon, As he examined the exterior forti- 
fications of Maogamalcha, two Perſians, devot- 
ing themſelves for their country, ſuddenly ruſh- 
ed upon him with drawn ſcimitars: the emperor 
dexterouſly received their blows on his uplifted 
ſhield ; and, with a ſteady and well-aimed thruſt, 
laid one of his adverſaries dead at his feet. The 
eſteem of a prince who poſſeſſes the virtues which 
he approves, is the nobleſt recompence of a de- 
ſerving ſubject; and the authority which Julian 
derived from his perſonal merit, enabled him to 
revive and enforce the rigour of ancient diſci- 
pline. He puniſhed with death, or ignominy, 
the miſbehaviour of three troops of horſe, who, 
in a ſkirmiſh with the Surenas, had loſt their 
honour, and one of their ſtandards : and he diſ- 
tinguiſhed with ob/idronal (62) crowns the valour 
of the foremoſt ſoldiers, who had aſcended into 
the city of Maogamalcha. After the ſiege of 
Periſabor, the firmneſs of the emperor was ex- 
erciſed by the inſolent avarice of the army, who 
loudly complained, that their ſervices were re- 
warded by a trifling donative of one hundred 
pieces of filver. His juſt indignation was ex- 
preſſed in the grave and manly language of a 

| Roman, 


(62) Obſidionalibus coronis donati. Ammian. xxiv. 4. Either Julian 
or his hiſtorian were unſkiltul antiquaries, He ſhou!d have given mural 
crowns, The ob/edimal were the reward of a general who had delivered 1 
beſieged city (Avlus Gelljus, Net Artic. » 6). 
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Roman. * Riches are the object of your de- 
* fires? thoſe riches are in the hands of the Per- 
* ſtans; and the ſpoils of this fruitful country 
© are propoſed as the prize of your valour and 
*« diſcipline. Believe me,” added Julian, “ the 
* Roman republic, which formerly poſſeſſed ſuch 
*< immenſe treaſures, is now reduced to want 
* and wretchedneſs, fince our princes have been 
*« perſuaded, by weak and intereſted miniſters, 
to purchaſe with gold the tranquility of the 
© Barbarians, The revenue is exhauſted ; the 
cities are ruined ; the provinces are diſpeopled. 
For myſelf, the only inheritance that I have 
received from my royal anceſtors, 1s a ſoul in- 
capable of fear; and as long as I am convinc- 
* ed that every real 'advantage is ſeated in the 
mind, I ſhall not bluſh to acknowledge an ho- 
« nourable poverty, which, in the days of an- 
* cient virtue, was conſidered as the glory of 
Fabricius. That glory, and that virtue, may 
* be your own, if you will liſten to the voice of 
* Heaven, and of your leader. But if you will 
e raſhly perſiſt, if you are determined to renew 
* the ſhameful and miſchievous examples of old 
& (editions, proceed As it becomes an emperor 
** who has filled the firſt rank among men, I am 
e prepared to die, ſtanding; and to deſpiſe a 
«« precarious life, which, every hour, may depend 
* on an accidental fever. If I have been found 
* unworthy of the command, there are now 
* among you (I ſpeak it with pride and plea- 
e ſure), there are many chiefs, whoſe merit and 
* experience are equal to the conduct of the moſt 
important war. Such has been the temper of 
my reign, that I can retire, without regret, 
and without apprehenſion, to the obſcurity of 
Ta private 
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a private ſtation (63).“ The modeſt reſolution 
of Julian was anſwered by the unanimous applauſe 
and cheerful obedience of the Romans; who 
declared their confidence of victory, while they 
fought under the banners of their heroic prince. 
Their courage was kindled by his frequent and 
familiar aſſeverations (for ſuch wiſhes were the 
oaths of Julian), ** So may I reduce the Perſians 
under the yoke!” “Thus may I reſtore the 
* ſtrength and ſplendour of the republic! The 
love of fame was the ardent paſſion of his ſoul : 
but it was not before he trampled on the ruins of 
Maogamalcha, that he allowed himſelf to ſay, 
„We have now provided ſome materials for the 
* ſophiſt of Antioch (64.).” 
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The ſucceſsful valour of Julian had triumphed He trag 
over all the obſtacles that oppoſed his march tog ne 


fleet trom 


the gates of Cteſiphon. But the reduction, orthe Euphua- 


even the ſiege, of the capital of Perſia, was ſtill 
at a diſtance : nor can the military conduct of 
the emperor be clearly apprehended, without a 
knowledge of the country which was the theatre 
of his bold and fkilful operations (65). Twenty 
miles to the ſouth of Bagdad, and on the eaſtern 
bank of the Tigris, the curioſity of travellers has 
obſerved ſome ruins of the palaces of Cteſiphon, 
which, in the time of Julian, was a great and 


populous city. The name and glory of the ad- 


zacent 

(63) I give this ſpeech as original and genuine. Ammianus might 
hear, could tranſcribe, and was incapable ot inventing, it. I have uſed 
tome light freedoms, and conclude with the moſt forcible ſentence. 

(64) Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libanius, Orat, Parent. c. 122. p. 346. 

(65) M. d' Anville (Mem. de I Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviii, 
p. 246—259) has aſcertained the true poſition and diſtance of Babylon, 
Seleucia, Cteſiphon, Bagdad, &c. The Roman traveller, Pietro della 
Valle (tom. i. lett. xvii. p. 650—780.), ſeems to be the moſt intelligent 
ſpectator of that famous province. He is a gentleman and a ſcholar, but 
intclerably vain and prolix. 


tes to the 
Tigris. 
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jacent Seleucia were for ever extinguiſhed ; and 
the only remaining quarter of that Greek colony 
had reſumed, with the Aſſyrian language and 
manners, the primitive appellation of Coche. 
Coche was ſituate on the weſtern ſide of the 
Tigris; but it was naturally conſidered as a ſu- 
burb of Cteſiphon, with which we may 1uppoſe 
it to have been connected by a permanent bridge 
of boats. The united parts conti ibuted to form 
the common epithet of Al Modain, THE CITIEsS, 
which the Orientals have beſtowed on the winter 
reſidence of the Saſſanides; and the whole cir- 
cumference of the Perſian capital was ſtrongly 
fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty 
walls, and by impracticable moraſſes. Near the 
ruins of Seleucia, the camp of Julian was fixed 
and ſecured, by a ditch and rampart, againſt the 
fallies of the numerous and enterpriſing garriſon 
of Coche. In this fruitful and pleaſant country, 
the Romans were plentifully ſupplied with water 
and forage : and ſeveral forts, which might have 
embarralled the motions of the army, ſubmitted, 
after ſome reſiſtance, to the efforts of their va- 
lour. The fleet paſſed from the Euphrates into 
an artificial deviation of that river, which pours 
a copious and navigable ſtream into the Tigris, 
at a ſmall diſtance below the great city. If they 
had followed this royal canal, which bore the 
name of Nahar-malcha (66), the intermediate 
fituation of Coche would have ſeparated the fleet 
and army of Julian; and the raſh attempt of 
ſteering againſt the current of the Tigris, and 

forcing 


(66) The Royal Cana! ¶Vobar Malcha) might be ſucceſſively reſtored, 
altered, divided, &c. (Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom.\y. p. 453-) : and 
theſe changes may ſerve to explain the ſeeming contradictions of anti- 
quity. In the time of Julian, it muſt have fallen into the Euphtates 52- 
Ew Ctchphons 
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* forcing their way through the midſt of a hoſtile 
capital, muſt have been attended with the total 
deſti uction of the Roman navy. The prudence 


of the emperor foreſaw the danger, and pro- 


vided the remedy. As he had minutely ſtudied 
the operations of Trajan in the ſame country, 
he ſoon recollected, that his warlike predeceſſor 
had dug a new and navigable canal, which, 
caving Coche on the right-hand, conveyed the 
waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the river Ti- 
gris, at ſome diſtance above the cities. From 
ihe information of the peatants, Julian aſcer- 
tained the veſtiges of this ancient work, which 
were almoſt obliterated by deſign or accident. 
By the indefatigable labour of the ſoldiers, a 
broad and deep channel was ſpeedily prepared 
for the reception of the Euphrates. A ſtrong 
dike was conſtructed to interrupt the ordinary 
current of the Nahar Malcha : a flood of waters 
ruſhed impetuouſly into their new bed; and the 
Roman fleet, ſteering their triumphant courſe 
into the Tigris, derided the vain and ineffectua! 
barriers which the Perſians of Cteſiphon had 
erected to oppoſe their paſſage. 
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As it became neceſlary to tranſport the Roman panice of 


army over the Tigris, another labour preſented 
itſelf, of Teſs toil, but of more danger, than the 


and rapid; the aſcent.deep and difficult; and 
the intrenchments which had been formed on the 
ridge of the oppoiite bank, were lined with a 
numerous army of heavy cuiraſſiers, dexterous 
archers, and huge elephants; who (according to 
the extravagant hyperbole of Libanius) could 


trample, with the {ame eaſe, a field of corn, or 
Vol. IV.— FE M a legion 


the Tigris, 
and victory 


of the Ro- 
preceding expedition, The ſtream was broad made. 
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a legion of Romans (67). In the preſence of 
ſuch an enemy, the conſtruction of a bridge was 
impracticable; and the intrepid prince, who 
inſtantly ſeized the only pothble expedient, con- 
cealed his deſign, till the moment of execution, 
from the knowledge of the Barbarians, of his 
own troops, and even of his generals themſelves. 
Under the ſpecious pretence of examining the 
ſtate of the magazines, tourſcore veſſels were 
gradually unladen; and a ſelect detachment, 
apparently deſtined for ſome ſecret expedition, 
was ordered to ſtand to their arms on the firſt 
ſignal. Julian diſguiſed the ſilent anxiety of his 
own mind with ſmiles of confidence and joy; 
and amuſed the hoſtile nations with the ſpectacle 
of military games, which he inſultingly cele- 
brated under the walls of Coche. The day was 
conſecrated to pleaſure ; but, as ſoon as the 
hour of {upper was paſt, the emperor ſummoned 
the generals to his tent, and acquainted them, 
that he had fixed that night for the paſſage of 
the Tigris. They ſtood in filent and reſpectful 
aſtoniſhment ; but, when the venerable Salluſt 
aſſumed the privilege of his age and experience, 
the reſt of the chiefs ſupported with freedom the 
weight of his prudent remonſtrances (68). Ju- 
lian contented himſelf with obſerving; that con- 
queſt and ſafety depended on the attempt; that, 
inſtead of diminiſhing, the number of their ene- 
mies would be increaſed, by ſucceſſive reinforce- 

ments; 


(67) Kat parryederiy h οοντνντννετε olg 400 te der 5uxvan, buy; 
x24 O Rien n'eſt beau que le viai z a maxim which ſhould be 
inſcribed on the deſk of every rhetorician, | 

(68) Libanius alludes to the moſt powerful of the generals. I have 
ventured to name Salluſt. Ammianus ſays, of all the leaders, qudd acri 
tet? territi duces concoꝛdi precatũ fieri prohibere tentarent. 
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ments; and that a longer delay would neither 
contract the breadth of the ſtream, nor level the 
height of the bank. The ſignal was inſtantly 
given, and obeyed : the moſt impatient of the 
legionaries leaped into five veſſels that lay neareſt 
to the bank; and, as they plied their oars with 
intrepid diligence, they were loſt, after a few 
moments, in the darknets of the night. A flame 
arole on the oppoſite ſide , and Julian, who too 
clearly underſtood that his ſoremoſt veſlels, in 
attempting to land, had been fired by the enemy, 
dexterouſly converted their extreme danger into 
a pieſage of victory. Our fellow-ſoldiers,” 
he eagerly exclaimed, * are alrcady maſters of 
the bank; ſee—they make the appointed ſig- 
nal: let us haſten to emulate and aſſiſt their 
*© courage.” The united and rapid motion of a 
great fleet broke the violence of the current, and 
they reached the eaſtern ſhore of the Tigris with 
ſufficient ſpeed to extinguiſh the flames, and reſ- 
cue their adventurous companions. The diffi- 
culties pf a ſteep and lofty aſcent were increaſed 
by the weight of armour, and the darkneſs of 
the night. A ſhower of ſtones, darts, and fire, 
was inceſſantly diſcharged on the heads of the 
allailants; who, after an arduous ſtruggle. 
climbed the bank, and ſtood victorious upon the 
rampart. As ſoon as they poſſeſſed a more equal 
field, Julian, who, with his light-infantry, had 
led the attack (69), darted through the ranks a 
ſkilful and experienced eye: his braveſt ſoldiers, 
according to the precepts of Homer (70), were 

N diſtributed 


(69) Hine Imperator . , . (ſays Ammianus) ipſe cum levis armature 
auxihus per prima poſtremaque diſcurrens, &c. Yet Zoſimus, his friend, 
does not allow him to paſs the river till two days after the battle. 

(70) Secundum Homericam diſpoſitionem. A fimita- diſpoſition is af- 
ſcribed to the wiſe Neſtor, in the fourth book of the Ilias: and Homer 
was never abſen: from the mind of Julian. | 
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diſtributed in the front and rear; and alt the 
trumpets of the Imperial army ſounded to battle. 
The Romans, after {ending up a military ſhout, 
advanced in meaſured ſteps to the animating notes 
of martial muſic; launched their formidable ja- 
yelins;-and er: aſhed forwards with dran iwords, 
10 deprive the Barbarians, by a cloſer onſet, of 
the advantage of their miſlile we: apons. The 

whole engagement laſted above twelve hours; 
till the gr adual retreat of the Perſians was chang- 
ed intoa diforderly flight, of which the ſhameful 
example was given by the principal leaders, and 
the Surenas himſelf, They were purſued to the 
gates of Cteſtpon; and the conquerors might 
have entered the diſmayed city (71), if their ge- 
neral Victor, who was dangerouſly wounded with 
an arrow, had not conjured them to deſiſt from 
a raſh attempt, which muſt be fatal, if it were 
not ſucceſsful. On their ſide, the Romans ac- 

knowledged the loſs of only ſeventy-five men ; 
while they affirmed, that the Barbarians had left 
on the field of battle two thouſand five hundred, 
or even fix thouſand, of their braveſt ſoldiers. 
The ſpoil was ſuch as might be expected from 
the riches and ſuxur of an Oriental camp ; large 
quantities of filver and old, ſplendid arms and 
trappings, and beds and tables of maſſy ſilver. 
The victorious emperor diſtributed, as the re- 
wards of valour, tome honourable gifts, civic, 
and mmol. and naval, crowns ; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, eſteemed more precious than 
the wealth of Alia. A ſolemn ſacrifice was of- 
fered 


71) Perſas terrore ſubito miſcuerunt, verſiſque agminibus totius 


certis, apertas Cteſiphoutis portas victor mies intraſſet, ni major præda— 


rin occaly, fuiſ-r, qu m cura victoriæ (Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 
,$.). Their avarice might diſpoſe tbem to hear the advice of Victor. 
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fered to the god of war, but the appeatances of 
the victims threatened the moſt inautſpicious 
events; and Julian ſoon diſcovered, by leis am- 
biguous ſigns, that he had now reached the 
term of his proſperity (72). 


16 


On the ſecond day after the battle, the domel-Siwation 


tic guards, the Jovians and Herculians, and the, 


Jn}. 


1 


050? inacy 


remaining troops, which compoſed near two- A. h. 363 


tune. 


thuds of the whole army, were ſecurely waſted 
over the Tigris (93). While the Perſians beheld 
from the walls of Cteſiphon the deſolation of the 
adjacent country, Julian, caſt many an anxious 
look towards the North, in full expectation, that 
as he himſelf had victoriouſly penetrated to the 
capital of Sapor, the march and juiction of his 
heutenants, Sebaſtian and Procopii:s, would be 
executed with the ſame courage and diligence. 
His expectations were diſappointed by the trea- 
chery of the Armenian king, who permitted, 
and molt propably directed, the deſertion of his 
auxiliary troops from the camp of the Ro- 
mans (74) 3 and by the diſſentions of the two 
generals, v. ho were incapable of forming or exe- 
cuting any plan for the public ſervice. When the 

emperor 


(72) The labour of the canal, the paſſage of the Tigris, and the vie- 
tory, are deſcribed by Ammianus (xxiv. 5, 6.), Libanius (Orat. Parent. 
c. 124—128. p. 347—353.), Greg. Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 115.) 
Zoſimus (1. iii. p. 181—183.), and Sextus Rufus (de Pro inciis, c. 28.). 

(z] The fleet and amy were formed in three diviſions, of which the 
firſt only had paſſed during the night (Ammian. xxiv, 6.). The 
TRE, doe Doge, whom Zoſimus tranſports on the third day (1. ili. p. 
i83.). might conſiſt of the protecters, among whom the hiſtorian Am- 
mianus, and the future emperor Jovian, actually ſerved ; fome ſchools 
of the demeſtics, and perhaps the Frier and Herculians, who often did 
duty as guards. 

(74) Moles of Chorene (Hiſt. Armen. I. iii. c. 15, p. 246.) ſupplies us 
with a national tradition, and a ſpurious letter. I have borrowed only 
the leading circumſlance, which is conſiſtent with truth, probability, and 
- Libanius (Orat, Parent. c. 131: p. 355.) 
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emperor had relinquiſned the hope of this im- 
portant reinforcement, he condefcended to hold 
a council of war, and approved, after a full de- 
bate, the ſentiment of thoſe generals, who diſ- 
ſuaded the ſiege of Cieliphon, as a fuitlels and 
pernicious undertaking. It is not eaſy for us to 
conceive, by what arts of ans a city 
thrice bel >ocd and taken by the pre deceſſors of 
Julian, could be render e agaiſt at 
army of fxty thouſand Roma ans, coiimanded by 
a brave and expe. ienced gener al, and abunda ity 
ſupplied with ſhips, p: oviſions, batteriag engines, 
and military ſtores. But we may reſt ailured, 
from the love of glory, and contempt of danger, 
which formed the character of Julian, that he 
was not diſcouraged by any trivial or imaginary 
obſtacles (75). At the very time when he de- 
clined the ſiege of Cteſiphon, he rejected, with 
obſtinacy and diidain, the moſt flattering offers of 
a negotiation of peace. Sapor, who had been fo 
long accuſtomed to the tardy oſtentation of Con- 
ſtantius, was ſurpriſed by the intrepid diligence 
of his ſucceſſor. As far as the confines of India 
and Scythia, the ſatraps of the diſtant provinces 
were ordered to afſemble their troops, and to 
march, without delay, to the aſſiſtance of their 
monarch, But their preparations were dilatory, 
their moiions flow ; and before Sapor could lead 
an army into the Held, he received the melan- 
choly inte!tirence of the d-vaitation of Aſſyria, 
the ruin of his palaces, and the Naughter of his 
braveſt 


(75) Civitas inexpungabilis, facinus audax et importunum. Ammianus, 
Kxiv. 7. His fellow-ſuiller, Eutiopius, turns atide from the diflizulty, 
Aſſyriamque populatus, catma apud Cteßphontem flativa aliquandiu 
habuit : remeanſque victor, &c, x, 16. Zohmus is artfol or igroran:, 
354 Socrates inaccurate, | ED ee. 
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braveſt troops, who defended the paſſage of the 
Tigris. The pride of royalty was humbled in 
the duſt ; he took his repaſts on the ground; and 
the diſorder of his hair expreſſed the grief and 
anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would not have 
refuſed to purchaſe, with one half of his king- 
dom, the ſafety of the remainder ; and he would 
have gladly ſubſcribed himſelf, in a treaty of 
peace, the faithful and dependent ally of the 
Roman conqueror. Under the pretence of pri- 
vate buſineſs, a miniſter of rank and confidence 
was ſecretly diſpatched to embrace the knees of 
Hormiſdas, and to requeſt, in the language of a 
ſuppliant, that he might be introduced into the 
prefence of the emperor. The Saſſanian prince, 
whether he liſtened to the voice of pride or hu- 
manity, whether he confulted the ſentiments of 
his birth, or the duties of his ſituation, was equal- 
ly inclined to promote a ſalutary meaſure, which 
would terminate the calamities of Ferſia, and ſe- 
cure the triumph of Rome. He was aſtoniſhed 
by the inflexible firmneſs of a hero, who remem- 
bered, moſt unfortunately for himſelf, and for 
his country, that Alexander had uniformly re- 
jected the propoſitions of Darius. But as Julian 
was ſenſible, that the hope of a, ſafe and honour- 
able peace might cool the ardour of his troops; 
he earneſtly requeſted, that Hormiſdas would 
privately diſmiſs the rainiſter of Sapor, and con- 
ceal this dangerous temptation from the know- 
ledge of the camp (76). 


The honour, as well as intereſt, of Julian, He burns hi: 


forbade him to conſume his time under the im- 
| pregnable 


(76) Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 130, p. 364. c. 139. Pp 36 t. Socra- 
tes, l. iii. c. 21. The eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian imputes the refuſal of peace 
to the advice of Maximus. Such advice was unworthy of a philoſopher ; 
but the philoſopher was likewiſe a magician, who flattered the hopes and 
paſſions of his maſter, 
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pregnable walls of Cteſiphon; and as often as he 


defied the Barbarians, who defended the city, to 
meet him on the open plain, they prudently re- 
lied, that if he deſired to exerciſe his valour, he 
might ſeek the army of the Great King. He fel: 
the inſult, and he accepted the advice. Inſtead of 
confining his ſervile march to the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, he reſolved to imitate the 
adventurous ſpirit of Alexander, and boldly io 
advance into the inland provinces, till he forced 
his rival to contend with him, perhaps in the 
plains of Arbela, for the empire of Aſia. The 
mag lanimity of Julian was applauded and be- 
trayed, by the arts of a noble Perſian, who, in 
the cauſe of his country, had generouſly ſubmit- 
ted to act a part full of danger, of falſehood, and 
of ſhame (97). With a train of faithful follow- 
ers, he deſerted to the Imperial camp; expoted, 
in a ſpecious tale, the injuries which he had ſuſ- 
tained ; exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the 
diſcontent of the people, and the weakneſs of 
the monarchy, and confidently offered himſelf 
as the hoſtage and guide of the Roman march. 
The moſt rational grounds of ſuſpicion were 
urged, without effect, by the wiſdom and expe- 
rience of Hormiſdas; and the credulous Julian, 
receiving the traitor into his boſom, was per- 
ſuaded to iſſue an haſty order, which, in the 
opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his 
prudence, and to endanger his ſafety. He de- 
ſtroyed,- in a ſingle hour, the whole navy, which 
| had 


(77) The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 
115, 116.) may derive ſome credit from the teſtimony of two abbreviators 
(Sextus Rufus and Victor), and the caſual hints of Libanius (Orat. Pa- 
rent. c. 134. p. 367.) and Ammianus (xxiv. 7.). The courſe of genuine 
bittory is interrupted by a meſt unſcaſonable chaſm in the text of Ammi- 


Anus, 
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had been tranſported above five hundred miles, 
at ſo great an expence of toil, of treaſure, and of 
blood. Twelve, or, at the moſt, twenty-two, 
ſmall veſſels were ſaved, to accompany, on car- 
riages, the march of the army, and to form oc- 
caſional bridges for the patlage of the rivers. A 
ſupply of twenty days proviſions was relerved for 
the uſe of the ſoldiers; and the reſt of the maga- 
zines, with a fleet of eleven hundred vellels, 
which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were aban- 
doned to the flames, by the ablolute command of 
the emperor. The Chriſtian biſhops, Gregory 
and Auguſtin, inſult the madneis of the apoſtate, 
who executed, with his own hands, the ſentence 
of divine juſtice. Their authority, of leſs weight, 
perhaps, in a military queſtion, 1s confirmed by 
the cool judgment of an experienced ſoldier, who 
was himſelf ſpectator of the conflagration, and 
who could not diſapprove the reluctant murmurs 
of the troops (78). Yet there are not wanting 
ſome ſpecious, and perhaps ſolid, reaſons, which 
which might juſtify the reſolution of Julian. 
'The navigation of the Euphrates never aſcended 
above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above 
Opis (79). The diſtance of the laſt- mentioned 


city from the Roman camp was not very conſi- 


derable ; and Julian muſt ſoon have renounced 
the vain and impracticable attempt of forcing 
upwards a great fleet againſt the ſtream of a rapid 

river 


(78) See Ammianus (xxiv. 7.), Libanius (Orat. Patentalis, c. 132, 
33. p. 356, 357.), Zoſimus (1. iii. p. 183.), Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xiii. p. 
26.), Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 116.), Auguſtin (de Civitate Del, J. iv. c. 29. 
. v. c. 21.). Of theſe, Libanius alone attempts a faint apology for his 
nero; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced his own condemnation, 
by a tardy and ineffeQtual attempt to extinguiſh the flames. 

(79) Conſult Heredotus (I. i, e. 194.), Strabo (I. xvi. p. 1074.), and 
Tavernier (p. i. J. ii. p. 152.), | 
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river (80), which in ſeveral places was embaraſſed 
by natural or artificial cataracts (81). The pow- 
er of fails and oars was inſufficient ; it became 
neceſſary to tow the ſhips againſt the current of 
the river; the ſtrengih of twenty thouſand ſol- 
diers was exhauſted in this tedious and ſervile 
labour ; and if the Romans continued to march 
along the banks of the Tigris, they could only 
expect to return home without atchieving any 
enterprize worthy of the genius or fortune of their 
leader. If, on the contrary, it was adviſeable to 
advance into the inland country, the deſtruction 
of the fleet and magazines was the only meaſure 
which could fave that valuable prize from the 
hands of the numerous and active troops which 
might ſuddenly be poured from the gates of 
Cteſiphon. Had the arms of Julian been vic- 
torious, we ſhould now admire the conduct, as 
well as the courage, of a hero, who, by de- 
priving his ſoldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left 
them only the alternative of death or con- 
queſt (82). 


and marches The cumberſome train of artillery and wag- 


againſt Sa- 
por. 


gons, Which retards the operations of a modern 
army, were in a great meaſure unknown in the 
camps of the Romans (83). Yet, in every age, 

tne 


(80) A celeritate Tigris incipit vocari, ita appellant Medi ſagittam. 
Plin, Hitt. Natur. vi. 31. : 

(81) One of theſe dykes, which produces an artificial caſcade or caia- 
raract, is deſcribed by Tavernier (part. i. |, ii. p. 226.) and Thevenot 
(part. ii. I. i. p. 193.). The Perfians, or Aſſyrians. Jaboured to inter- 
rupt the navigation of the river (Strabo, l. xv. p. 1073. D'Anvile, 
'Eupbrate et le Tigre, p. 98, 99.). | | ; 

(82) Recolle& the ſucceſsful and applauded raſhneſs of Agathocles anc 
Cortez, who burnt their ſhips on the coaſt of Africa and Mexico. 

(33) See the judicious refleCtions of the author of the Effai ſur Ia 
Tactique, tom. ii. p. 287-—353. and the learned remarks of M. Guich- 
ardt, Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, tom. i p. 351-382. on the bag- 
gage and ſubſiſtence of the Roman armies, N 
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the ſubſiſtence of ſixty thouſand men muſt have 
been one of the molt important cares of a pru- 
dent general ; and that ſubſiſtence could only be 
drawn from his own or from the enemy's coun- 
try. Had it been poſſible for Julian to maintain 
a bridge of communication on the Tigris, and 
to prelerve the conquered places of Afſyria, a 
a deſolated province could not afford any large or 
regular ſupplies, in a ſeaſon of the year when 
the lands were covered by the inundation of the 
Euphrates (84), and the unwholſome air was 
darkened with ſwarms of innumerable inſects (85). 
The appearance of the hoitile country was far 
more inviting. The extenhve region that lies 
between the river Tigris and the mountains of 
Media, was filled with villages and towns ; and 
the fertile ſoil, for the moſt part, was in a very 
improved ſtate of cultivation. Jutan might 
expect, that a conqueror, who poſſeiſed the two 


forcible inſtrumenis of perſuaſion, ſteel and 


gold, would eaſily procure a plentiful ſubſiſtence 
from the fears or avarice of the natives. But, 
on the approach of the Romans, this rich and 
ſmiling proſpect was inſtantly blaſted. Wherever 
they moved, the inhabitants deſerted the open 
villages, and took ſhelter in the fortified towns; 


the cattle was driven away; the graſs and ripe 


COTIL 


(84) The Tigris riſes to the ſouth, the Euphrates to the north, of the 
Armenian mountains, The former overflows in March, the latter in 
July. Thele circumſtances are well explained in the Geographica! Diſ- 
ſertation of Foſter, inſerted in Spelman's Expedition of Cyrus, vol. ii. 
p. 26. 

(85) Ammianus (xxiv. 8.) deſcribes, as he had felt, the inconveniency 
of the flood, the heat, and the inſets. The lands of Aflyria, oppreſſed 
by the Turks, and ravaged by the Cuids, or Arabs, vield an increaſe of 
ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the ſeed which is caſt into the ground 
by the wretched and un{kilful huſbandman. Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. 
al, p. 279. 285, 
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corn were coniumed with fire; and, as ſoon as 
the flames had ſubſided which interrupted the 
march of julian, he beheld the melancholy face 
of a ſmoking and naked deſert. This deſperate 
but effectual method of defence, can only be 
executed by the enthuſiaſm of a people who 
prefer their independence to their property; dr 
by the rigour of an arbitrary government, which 
conſults the public ſafety without ſubmitting to 
their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the 
preient occaſion, the zeal and obedience of the 
Perſians ſeconded the commands of Sapor ; and 
the emperor was ſoon reduced to the ſcanty ſtock 
of proviſtons, which continually waſted in his 
hands. Before they were entirely conſumed, he 
might {till have reached the wealthy and unwar- 
like cities of Echatana, or Suſa, by the effort of 
a rapid and well-directed march (86) ; but he 
was deprived of this laſt reſource by his igno— 
rance of the roads, and by the perfidy of his 
guides. The Romans wandered ſeveral days in 
the country to the eaſtward of Bagdad : the 
Perſian deſerter, who had artfully led them into 
the ſnare, eſcaped from their reſentment; and 
his followers, as ſoon as they were put to the 
torture, confeſſed the ſecret of the conſpiracy. 
The viſionary conqueſts of Hyrcania and India, 
which had fo long amuſed, now tormented, the 
mind of Julian. Conſcious that his own impru- 
dence was the cauſe of the public diſtreſs, he 
anxiouſly balanced the hopes of ſaſety or ſucceſs, 
without obtaining a ſatisfactory anſwer either 

from 


(86) Ifidore of Charax (Manſion. Parthic. p. 5, 6. in Hudſon, Geo- 
graph. Minor, tom. ii.) reckons 12.9 ſchzni from Selucia, and Thevenot 
(part. i. I. ii. p. 209—245-), 128 hours of march from Bagdad to 
Ecbatana, or Hamadan. Theſe meaſures cannot exceed an ordinar? 
paraſang, or three Roman miles. | 
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from gods or men. At length, as the only prac- 
ticable meaſure, he embraced the reſolution of 
directing his ſteps towards the banks of the Ti- 
gris, with the deſign of ſaving the army by a 
haſty march to the confines of Corduene; a fer- 
tile and friendly province, which acknowledged 
the ſovereignty of Rome. The deſponding 
troops obeyed the ſignal of the retreat, only ſe- 


173 


venty days after they had paſſed the Chaboras, Joke bd, 


with the ſanguine expectation of ſubverting the 
throne of Perſia (87). 


As long as the Romans ſeemed to advance into Ratet and 
the country, their march was obſerved and in- of 


ſulted from a diſtance, by ſeveral bodies of Per- 
ſian cavalry; who ſhewing themſelves, ſome- 
times in looſe, and ſometimes in cloſer, order, 
faintly ſkirmiſhed with the advanced guards. 
Theſe detachments were, however, ſupported by 
a much greater force; and the heads of the co- 
lumns were no ſooner pointed towards the Tigris, 
than a cloud of duſt aroſe on the plain. Tho 
Romans, who now aſpired only to the permiſſion 
of a ſafe and ſpeedy retreat, endeavoured to 
perſuade themſelves, that this formidable appear- 
ance was occaſioned by a troop of wild aſſes, or 
perhaps by the approach of ſome friendly Arabs. 
They halted, pitched their tents, fortified their 
camp, paſſed the whole night in continual 
alarms; and diſcovered, at the dawn of day, that 
they were ſurrounded by an army of Perſians. 
This army, which might be conſidered only as 
the van of the Barbarians, was ſoon followed by 

the 


(87) The march of Julian from Cteſiphon, is circumſtantially, but not 
cdearly, deſcribed by Ammianus (xxiv. 7, 8.), Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. 134. p. 357-), and Zoſimus (1. iii. p. 183). The two laſt ſeem igno- 


rant that their conqueror was retreating ; and Libanins abſurdly confine: 
aim to the banks of the Tigris. 


the Roman 
army* 
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the main body of cuiraſſiers, archers, and ele- 
phants, commanded by Meranes, a general of 
rank and reputation. He was accompanied by 


two of the king's ſons, and many of the princi- 


pal ſatraps; and fame and expectation exagge- 
rated the ſtrength of the remaining powers, which 

flowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor 
himſelf, As the Romans continued their march, 
their long array, which was forced to bend or 
divide, according to the varieties of the ground, 
afforded frequent and favourable opportunities to 
their vigilant enemies. The Perſians repeatedly 
charged with fury; they were repeatedly repulſed 
with firmneſs; and the action at Maronga, 
which almoſt deſerved the name of a baitle, was 
marked by a conſiderable loſs of ſatraps and 
elephants, perhaps of equal value in the eyes of 
their monarch, Theſe ſplendid advantages were 
not obtained without an adequate ſlaughter on 
the ſide of the Romans : ſeveral officers of di- 
ſtinction were either killed or wounded ; and 
the emperor himſelf, who, on all occaſions of 
danger, in{pued and guided the valour of his 
troops, was obliged to expoſe his perſon, and 
exert his abilities. The weight of offenſive and 
defenſive arms, which fill conſtituted the 
ſtrength and ſafety of the Romans, diſabled 
them from making any long or effectual purſuit ; 
and as the horſemen of the Eaſt were trained to 
dart their javelins, and ſhoot their arrows, at full 
ſpeed, and in every poſſible direction (88), the 
cavalry of Perſia was never more formidable 
than in the moment of a rapid and diforderly . 
| flight. 


(88) Chardin, the moſt judicious of modern travellers, deſcribes (tom. 
iti. p $7, $8, &c. edit. in 4'0.) the education and dexterity of the Perſian 
ho ſemen. Briſſonius (de Regno Perſico, p. C50. 661, &c.) has colleQed 
the teſtimonies of antiquity. 
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flight. But the moſt certain and irreparable loſs 
of the Romans, was that of time, The hardy 
veterans, accuſtomed to the cold climate of Gaul 
and Germany, fainted under the fultry heat of an 
Aſſyrian ſummer; their vigour was exhauſted 
by the inceſſant repetition of march and com- 
bat; and the progreſs of the army was ſuſpended 
by the precautions of a flow and dangerous re- 
treat, in the preſence of an active enemy. 
Every day, every hour, as the ſupply diminiſh- 
ed, the value ard price of ſubſiſtence increaſed 
in the Roman camp (89). Julian, who always 
contented himſelf with ſuch food as a hungry 
loldier would have diſdained, diſtributed, for 
the uſe of the troops, the proviſions of the Im- 
perial houſehold, and whatever could be ſpared 
from the ſumpter-horſes of the tribunes and ge- 
nerals. But this feeble relief ſerved only to ag- 
gravate the ſenſe of the public diſtreſs ; and the 
Romans began to entertain the moſt gloomy ap- 
prenenſions, that before they could reach the 
frontiers of the empire, they ſhould all periſh, 


either by famine, or by the ſword of the Bar- 
barians (90), 
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While Julian ſtruggled with the almoſt inſu- julian i; 
perable difficulties of his ſituation, the filent >o"ta"y 


hours of the night were ſtill devoted to ſtudy and 
contemplation. Whenever he cloſed his eyes 
in ſhort and interrupted ſlumbers, his mind was 

agitated 


(89) In Mark Antony's retreat, an attic chznix ſold for fifty drachmæ, 


or, in other words, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen ſhillings : 
barley-bread was ſold for its weight in ſilver. It is impoſſible to peruſe 
the intereſting narrative of Plutarch (tom. v. p. 102—116.), without 
perceiving that Mark Antony and Julian were purſued by the ſame ene- 
mies, and involved in the ſame diitreſs. 

(90) Ammian. xxiv. 8. xxv. 1. Zoſimus, |. iii. p. 184, 186, 186. 


Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 134, 135. p. 357, 358, 359. The ſophiſt of 
Antioch appears ignorant that the troops were hungry. 


wounded, 
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agitated with painful anxiety; nor can it be 
thought ſurpriſing, that the Genius of the empire 
ſhould once more appear before him, covering 
with a funeral veil, his head, and his horn of 
abundance, and flowly retiring from the Imperial 
tent. The monarch ſtarted from his couch, and 
ſtepping forth, to refreſh his wearied ſpirits with 
the coolneſs of the midnight air, he beheld a 
fiery meteor, which ſhot athwart the ſky, and 
ſuddenly vaniſhed, Julian was convinced that 
he had ſeen the menacing countenance of the god 
of war (91) ; the council which he ſummoned, 
of Tuſcan Haruſpices (92), unanimoufly pro- 
nounced that he ſhould abſtain from action: but 
on this occaſion, neceſſity and reaſon were more 
prevalent than ſuperſtition; and the trumpets 
ſounded at the break of day. The army march- 
ed through a hilly country; and the hills had 
been ſecretly occupied by the Perſians. Julian 
led the van, with the ſkill and attention of a 
conſummate general; he was alarmed by the 
intelligence that his rear was ſuddenly attacked. 
The heat of the weather had tempted him to lay 
alide his cuiraſs; but he ſnatched a ſhield from 
one of his attendants, and haſtened, with a ſuſ- 
ficient reinforcement, to the relief of the rear- 
guard, A ſimilar danger recalled the intrepid 

Prince 


(91) Ammian. xv. 2. Julian had ſworn in a paſſion, nunquam ſe 
Mart: ſacra faQturum (xxiv. 6.). Such whimſical quarrels were not un- 
common between the gods and their inſolent votaries; and even the pru- 
dent Auguſtus, after his fleet had been twice ſhipwrecked, excluded 
Neptune from the honours of public proce ſſions. See Hume's philoſo- 
phical Reflections. Efſays, vol. ii. p. 418. | 

(92) They ill retained the monopoly of the vain, but lucrative, 
ſcience, which had been invented in Hetruria, and profeſſed to derive 
their knowledge of ſigns and omens, from the ancient books of Tar- 
quitius, a Tuſcan ſage, | 
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prince to the defence of the front; and, as he 
galloped between the columns, the centre of 
the left was attacked, and almoſt overpowered, 
by a furious charge of the Perſian cavalry and 


elephants. This huge body was ſoon defeated, 


by the well-timed evolution of the light-infantry, 
who aimed their weapons, with dexterity and 
effect, againſt the backs of the horſemen, and 
the legs of the elephants. The Barbarians fled ; 
and Julian, who was foremoſt in every danger, 
animated the purſuit with his vuice and geſtures, 
His trembling guards, ſcattered and oppreſſed by 
the diſorderly throng of friends and enemies, 


reminded their fearleis ſowereign that he was 
without armour; a njured him to decline 
the fall of the impending ruin. As they ex- 


claimed (93), a cloud of darts and arrows was 
diſcharged from the flying ſquadrons ; and a 
javelin, after razing the ſkin of his arm, tranſ- 
' pierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of 
the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly 
weapon from his ſide; but his fingers were cut 
by the ſharpneſs of the ſteel, and he fell ſenſeleſs 
from his horſe. His guards flew to his relief; 
and the wounded emperor was gently raiſed from 
the ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of 
the battle into an adjacent tent. The report of 
the melancholy event paſſed from rank to rank; 
but the grief of the Romans inſpired them with 
invincible valour, and the deſire of revenge. 
The bloody and obſtinate conflict was maintain- 
ed by the two armies till they were ſeparated by 
the total darkneſs of the night. The Perſians 
derived ſome honour from the advantage which 
they obtained againſt the left wing, where Ana- 

Vol. IV.— F N tolius, 


(93) Clamabant hinc inde candidata (ſee the note of Valeſius) quos 
disjecerat tert or, ut fugientium molem tanquam ruinam male compoſit 
culminis declinaret. Ammian. xxv. 8. 
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The death 
of julian, 
A. D. 363. 
June 26. 
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tolius, maſter of the offices, was ſlain, and the 
prefect Salluſt very narrowly eſcaped. But the 
event of the day was adverſe to the Barbarians. 
They abandoned the field; their two generals, 
Meranes, and Nohordates (94), fifty nobles or 
ſatraps, and a multitude of their braveſt ſoldiers : 
and the ſucceſs of the Romans, if Julian had ſur- 
vived, might have been improved into a deciſive 
and uleful victory. 

The firſt words that Julian uttered, after his 
recovery from the fainting fit, into which he had 
been thrown by lots of blood, were expreſſive of 
his martial ſpirit. He called for his horſe and 
arms, and was impatient to ruſh into the battle. 
His remaining itrength was exhauſted by the 
painful effort ; and the ſurgeons, who examined 
his wound, ditcovered the ſymptoms of ap- 
proaching death. He employed the awful mo- 
ments with the firm temper of a hero and a 
ſage; the philoſophers who had accompanied 
him in this fatal expedition, compared the tent 
of Julian with the priſon of Socrates ; and the 
ſpectators, whom duty, or friendſhip, or curio- 
ity, had aſſembled round his couch, liſtened 
with reſpectful grief to the funeral oration of their 
dying emperor (95). * Friends and fellow- 
* ſoldiers, the ſeaſonable period of my depar- 
ture is now arrived, and I diſcharge, with the 

cheerfulneſs of a ready debtor, the demands 
of nature. I have learned from philoſophy, 


how 


cc 
N 


* 


(94) Sapor himſelf declared to the Romans, that it was his practice, 
to comfort the families of his deceaſed ſatraps, by ſending them, as a 
preſent, the heads of the guards and officers who had not fallen by their 
malter's fide. Libanius, de nece Julian, ulciſ. c. xiii. p. 163. | 

(95) The character and ſituation of Julian might countenance the ſuſ- 
picion, that he had previouſly compoſed the elaborate oration, which 
Ammianus heard, and has tranſcribed. The verſion of the Abbe de la 
Bleterie is faithful and elegant. I have followed him in expreſſing the 
Platonic idea of emanatiogs, which is darkly infinuated in the original. 
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how much the ſoul is more excellent than the 
body ; and that the ſeparation of the nobler 
{ubſtance, ſhould be the ſubject of joy, rather 
than of aMiction, I have learned from religi- 
on, that an eaily death has often been the re- 
ard of piety (96); and I accept, as a favour 
of the gods, the mortal ſtroke, that ſecures me 
from the danger of diſgracing a character, 
which has hitherto been ſupported by virtue 
and fortitude, I die without remorte, as I 


have lived without guilt, I am pleaſed to re- 


flect on the innocence of my private life ; and 
| can affirm with confidence, that the ſupreme 
authority, that emanation of the Divine Pow - 


er, has been prelerved in my hands pure and 


immaculate. Deteſting the corrupt and de- 
ſtructive maxims of deſpotiſm, I have conſi- 
dered the happineſs of the people as the end of 
government. Submitting my actions to the 
laws of prudence, of juſtice, and of moderati- 
on, I have truſted the event to the care of 
Providence. Peace was the object of my 
counſels, as long as peace was conſiſtent with 
the public welfare; but when the imperious 
voice of my country ſummoned me to arms, 
| expoled my perſon to the dangers of war, 
with the clear fore-knowledge (which I had 


acquired from the art of divination) that I was 


deſtined to fall by the (word. I now offer my 
tribute of gratiti:de to the Eternal Being, who 
has not ſuffe d me to periſh by the cruelty of 
a tyrant, by the ſecret dagger of conſpiracy, 
or by the flow tortures of lingering dileafe. 


N 2 «© He 


(96) Herodotus (I. i. c. 31.) has diſplayed that doctrine in an agreeable 


tale, Vet the Jupiter (in the :6th book o, the Viad), whe laments 
with tears of blood the death of Sarpedon his ſon, had a very imperfe*t 
notion of happinels or glory beyond the grave, ; 


1 
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He has given me, in the midſt of an honoura- 
ble career, a ſplendid and glorious departure 
from this world; and J hold it equally abturd, 
equally baſe, to ſolicit, or to decline, the 
«© ſtroke of fate. Thus much I have at- 
„ tempted to ſay; but my ſtrength fails me, 
and I feel the approach of death.—I ſhall cau- 
„ tiouſly refrain from any word that may tend to 
influence your ſuffrages in the election of an 
emperor. My choice might be imprudent, or 
« injudicious ; and if it ſhould not be ratified by 
„ the content of the army, it might be fatal to 
© the perſon whom I ſhould recommend. I 
„ ſhall only, as a good citizen, exprels my 

hopes, that the Romans may be bleſſed with 
the government of a virtuous ſovereign.” 
After this diſcourſe, which Julian pronounced in 
a firm and gentle tone of voice, he diſtributed, 
a military teſtament (97), the remains of his pri- 
vate fortune; and making ſome enquiry why 
Anatolius was not preſent, he underſtood, from 
the anſwer of Salluſt, the Anatolins was killed; 
and bewailed, with amiable inconſiſtency, the 
loſs of his friend. At the ſame time he reproved 
the immoderate grief of the ſpectators; and con- 
jured them not to diſgrace, by unmanly tears, 
the fate of a prince, who in a few moments 
would be united with heaven, and with the 
ſtars (98). The ſpectators were ſilent ; and Ju- 
han entered into a metaphyſical argument with 


the 


cc 
cc 
66 


cc 


on 
40 


(e 
cc 


(97) The foldiers who made their verbal, or nuncupatory, teſtaments 
upon actual ſervice (in procintii) were exempted from the formalities of 
the Roman law. See Heineccius (Antiquit. Jur. Roman. tom. i. p. 304 
and Monteſquieu (Eſprit des Loix, I. xxvii. ). | 

(98) This union of the human ſoul with the divine ætherial ſubſtance 
ol the univerſe, is the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato; but it 
ſeems to exclude any perſonal or conſcious immortality. See Warburton's 
!zarned and rational obſervations, Divine Legation, vol, it. p. 199—216. 
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the philoſophers Priſcus and Maximus, on the 
nature of the ſoul. The efforts which he made, 
of mind, as well as body, moſt probably haſten- 
ed his death. His wound began to bleed- with 
freſh violence; his reſpiration was embarraſſed 
by the ſwelling of the veins : he called for a 
draught of cold water, and, as ſoon as he had 
drank it, expired without pain, about the hour of 
midnight, Such was the end of that extraordi- 
nary man, in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, 
after a reign of one year and about eight months, 
from the death of Conſtantius. In his laſt mo- 
ments he diſplayed, perhaps with ſome oſtenta- 
tion, the love of virtue and of fame, which had 
been the ruling paſſions of his life (99). ; 
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The triumph of Chriſtianity, and the calami-Riegton of 
ties of the empire, may in ſome meaſure, be aſ- the emperor 


oviang 


cribed to Julian himſelf, who had neglected to A. P. 363, 
ſecure the future execution of his deſigns, by the June 27. 


timely and judicious nomination of an aflociate 
and ſucceſſor. But the royal race of Conſtantius 
Chlorus was reduced to his own perſon ; and if 
he entertained any ſerious thoughts of inveſting 
with the purple the moſt worthy among the Ro- 
mans, he was diverted from his reſolution by the 
difficulty of the choice, the jealouſy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and the natural preſump- 


tion of health, of youth, and of proſperity. His 


unexpected death left the empire without a maſ- 
ter, and without an heir, in a ſtate of perplexity 
and danger, which, in the ſpace of fourſcore 
years, had never been experienced, ſince the 

__ eleQton 


{99) The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammianus 
(xxv. 3.), an intelligent ſpectator. Libanius, who turns with horror from 
the ſcene, has ſupplied ſome circumſtances (Orat, Parental. c. 136 — 140. 
p. 359—362.). The calumnies of Gregory, and the legends of more re« 
cent ſaints, may now be /{ently deſpiſed. 
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election of Diocletian. In a government, which 
had almoſt forgotten the diſtinction of pure and 
noble blood, the ſuperiority of birth was of little 
moment; the claims of official rank were acci- 
dental and precarious; and the candidates, who 
might aipire to aicend the vacant throne, could 
be ſupported only by the conſciouſneſs of perſo- 
nal merit, or by the hopes of popular favour. 
But the ſituation of a famithed army, encompal- 
ſed on all fides by an hoſt of Barbarians, ſhorten- 
ed the moments of grief and deliberation. In 
this ſcene of terror and diſtreſs, the body of the 
deceaſed prince, according to his own directions, 
was decently embalmed; and, at the dawn of 
day, the generals convened a military ſenate, at 
which the commanders of the legions, and the 
officers, both of cavalry and infantry, were 1n- 


vited to aſſiſt. Three or four hours of the night 


had not paſſed away without ſome ſecret cabals; 
and when the election of an emperor was pro- 
poſed, the ſpirit of faction began to agitate the 
aſſembly. Victor and Arintheus collected the 
remains of the court of Conſtantius; the friends 
of Julian attached themſelves to the Gallic chiefs, 
Dagalaiphus and Nevitta; and the moſt fatal 
coniequences might be apprehended from the 
diſcord of two factions, fo oppoſite in their cha- 
racter and intereſt, in their maxims of govern- 
ment, and perhaps in their religious principles. 
The ſuperior virtues of Salluſt could alone recon- 
Cile their diviſions, and unite their ſuffrages; and 
the venerable prefect would immediately have 
been declared the ſucceſſor of Julian, if he him- 
ſelf, with ſincere and modeſt firmneſs, had not 
alleged his age and infirmines, ſo unequal to the 
veight of the diadem, The generals, who were 
furpriſed and perplexed by his refuſal, ſhewed 

ſome 
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ſome diſpoſition to adopt the ſalutary advice of 
an inferior officer (100), that they ſhould act as 
they would have acted in the abſence of the em- 
peror ; that they ſhould exert their abilities to 
extricate the army from the prelent diſtreſs ; 

and, if they were fortunate enough to reach the 
confines of Meſopotamia, they ſhould proceed 
with united and deliberate counſels in the electi- 
on of a lawful ſovereign. While they debated, 

a few voices ſaluted Jovian, who was no more 
than firſt (101) of the domeſtics, with the names 
of Emperor and Auguſtus. The tumultuary ac- 
clamation was inſtantly repeated by the guards 
who ſurrounded the tent, and paſled, in a few 
minutes, to the extremities of the line. The 
new prince, aſtoniſhed with his own fortune, was 
haſtily inveſted with the Imperial ornaments, and 
received an oath of fidelity from the generals, 

whoſe favour and protection he ſo lately ſolicited. 

The ſtrongeſt recommendation of Jovian was 
the merit of his father, Count Varronian, who en- 
joyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his 
long ſervices. In the obſcure freedom of a pri- 
vate ſtation, the ſon indulged his taſte for wine 
and women ; yet he ſupported, with credit, the 


character of a Chrittian (102) and a ſoldier. 
Without 


{100) Honoratior aliquis miles; perhaps Ammienus himſelf, The 
modeſt and judicious hiltorian deſcribes the ſcene of the election, at which 
he was undoubtedly preſent (xxv. 5. ). 

(101) The primus, or primicerius, enjoyed the dignity of a ſenator ; and 
though only a tribune, he ranked with the military dukes. Cod. Theo- 
doſian. |. vi. tit. zxiv, Theſe privileges are perhaps more recent than the 
time of Jovian. 

(102) The eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, Socrates (1. iii. c. 22.), Sozomen (1, 
vi. c. 3.), and Theodoret (J. Iv. c. 1.), aſcribe to Jovian the merit of a con- 
ſeſſor under the preceding reign; and piouſiy ſuppoſe, that he refuſed the 


purple, till the whole army unanimouſly exclaimed that they were Chriſ- 
tans, 
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Without being conſpicuous for any of the ambi- 

tious qualifications which excite the admiration 

and envy of mankind, the comely perſon of Jo- 

vian, his cheerful temper, and familiar wit, had 

cained the affection of his ſellow- ſoldiers; and 

the generals of both partics acquieſced in a popu- 

lar election, which had not been conducted by 

the arts of their enemies. The pride of this un- 

expected elevation was moderated by the juſt ap- 

prehenſion, that the ſame day might terminate 

the life and reign of the new emperor. The 

prefiing voice of neceſſity was obeyed without de- 

lay; and the firſt orders iſſued by Jovian, a few 

hours after his predeceſſor had expired, were to 

proſecute a march, which could alone extricate the 
Romans from their actual diſtreſs (103). 

Danger and The eſteem of an enemy is moſt ſincerely ex- 

uncut: © preſſed by his fears; and the degree of fear may 

| be accurately meaſured by the joy with which he 

June th celebrates his deliverance. The welcome news 

July it. of the death of Julian, which a deſerter revealed 

to the camp of Sapor, inſpired the deſponding 

monarch with a ſudden confidence of victory. 

He immediately detached the royal cavalry, per- 


haps the ten thouſand /nimortals (104), to ſecond 
and 


tians. Ammianus, calmly purſuing his narrative, overthrows the legend 
by a ſingle ſentence. Hoſtiis pro Joviano extiſque inſpectis, pronuntiatum 
elt, &c. xxv. 6. 

(103) Ammianus (xxv. 10.) has drawn from the life an impartial por 
trait of Jovian: to which the younger Vigor has added ſome remarkable 
ſtroͤkes. The Abbe de la Bleterie (Hiſtoire de Jovien, tom. i. p. 1—238.) 
has compoſed an elaborate hiſtory of his ſhort reign 3 a work remarkably 
ditinguiſhed by elegance of ſtyle, critical diſquiſition, and religious preju- 
dice. 

(104) Regius equitatus. It appears from Procopiue, that the Immor. 
tals, ſo famous under Cyrus and his ſucceſſors, were revived, if we may 
ve improper word, by the Sadanides, Briſſon de Regno Perfico, p. 
268, &, ET | 
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and ſupport the purſuit; and diſcharged the 
whole weight of his united forces on the rear- 
guard of the Romans. The rear-guard was 
thrown into diforder ; the renowned legions, 
which derived their titles from Diocletian, and 
his warlike colleague, were broke and trampled 
down by the elephants; and three tribunes loſt 
their lives in attempting to ſtop the flight of 
their ſoldiers. The battle was at length reſtored 
by the perſevering valour of the Romans; the 
Perſians were repulſed with a great ſlaughter of 
men and elephants; and the army, after march- 
ing and fighting a long ſummer's day, arrived, 
in the evening, at Samara on the banks of the 
Tigris, about one hundred miles above Cteſi- 
phon (105). On the enſuing day, the Barbari- 
ans, inſtead of haraſſing the march, attacked the 
camp, of Jovian; which had been ſeated in a 
deep and fequeſtered valley. From the hills, the 
archers of Perſia inſulted and arinoyed the wearied 
legionaries; and a body.of cavalry, which had 
penetrated with deſperate courage through the 
Pretorian gate, was cut in pieces, after a doubt- 
ful conflict, near the Imperial tent. In the ſuc- 
ceeding night, the camp of Carche was protected 
by the lofty dykes of the river; and the Roman 
army, though inceſſantly expoſed to the vexati- 
ous purſuit of the Saracens, pitched their tents 
near the city of Dura (106), four days after the 

death 


(105) The obſcure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably lot, 
nor can we name the field of battle where Julian fell: but M. d' Anville 
has demonſtrated the preciſe ſituation of Sumere, Carche, and Dura, along 
the banks of the Tigris (Geographie Ancienne, torn. 11. p. 248. Euphrate 
et le Tigre, p. 95. 97.). In the ninth century, Sumere, or Samara, be- 
came, with a flight change of name, the royal reſidence of the Khalifs of 
the houſe of Abbas. 

(106) Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus againſt the 
rebels of Media and Perſia (Polybiue, I. v. c. 48. 52. p. $48 352. edit C2- 
ſaubon, in 8vo.). 
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death of Julian, The Tigris was ſtill on their 
left; their hopes and proviſions were almoſt con- 
ſumed ; and the impatient ſoldiers, who had 
fondly perſuaded themielves, that the frontiers 
of the empire were not far diſtant, requeſted their 
new ſovereign, that they might be permitted to 
hazard the paſſage of the river. With the aſſiſ- 
tance of his wiſelt officers, Jovian endeavoured to 
check their raſhneſs; by repreſenting, that it 
they poſſeſſed ſuflicient ſkill and vigour to ſtem 
the torrent of a deep and rapid ſtream, they 
would only deliver themſelves naked and de- 
fenceleſs to the Barbarians, who had occupied 
the oppoſite banks, Yielding at length to their 
clamorous importunities, he conſented, with re- 
luctance, that five hundred Gauls and Germans, 
accuſtomed from their infancy to the waters of 
the Rhine and Danube, ſhould attempt the bold 
adventure, which might ſerve either as an encou- 
ragement, or as a warning, for the reft of the 
army. In the ſilence of the night, they ſwam 
the Tigris, ſurpriſed an unguarded poſt of the 
enemy, and diſplayed at the dawn of day the 
ſignal of their reſolution and fortune. The ſuc- 
ola of this trial diſpoſed the emperor to liſten to 
the promiſes of his architects, who propoſed to 


conſtruct a floating bridge of the inflated ſkins of 


theep, oxen, and goats, covered with a floor of 
earth and faſcines (107). Two important days 
were ſpent in the ineffectual labour; and the Ro- 
mans, who already endured the miſeries of fa- 
mine, caſt a look of deſpair on the Tigris, and 
upon the Barbarians; whoſe numbers and ob- 
ſtinancy 


(107) A fimilar expedient was propoſed to the leaders of the ten thou- 
ſand, and wiſely rejected. Xenophon, Anabaſis, I. iii. p. 255, 256, 257+ 
It appears, from our modern travellers, that rafts floating on bladders per- 
form ike trade and navigation of the Tigris, | 
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ſtinancy increaſed with the diſtreſs of the Impe- 
rial army (108). 

In this hopeleſs ſituation, the fainting ſpirits of xegotiation 
the Romans were revived by the ſound of peace. and treaty of 
The tranſient preſumption of Sapor had vaniſh-““ 
ed: he obſerved, with ſerious concern, that, in July. 
the repetition of doubtful combats, he had loſt 
his moſt faithful and intrepid nobles, his braveſt 
troops, and the greateſt part of his train of 
elephants : and the experienced monarch feared 
to provoke the reſiſtance of deſpair, the vicith- 
tudes of fortune, and the unexhauſted powers of 
the Roman empire; which might ſoon advance 
to relieve, or to revenge, the ſucceſſor of Julian. 

The Surenas himſelf, accompanied by another 
ſatrap, appeared in the camp of Jovian (109); 
and declared, that the clemency of his ſovereign 
was not averſe to ſignify the conditions, on 
which he would conſent to ſpare and to diſmiſs 
the Ceſar, with the relics of his captive army. 
The hopes of ſafety ſubdued the firmneſs of the 
Romans; the emperor was compelled, by the 
advice of his council, and the cries of the ſoldiers, 
to embrace the offer of peace; and the prefect 
Salluſt was immediately ſent, with the general 
Arinthzus, to underſtand the pleaſure of the 
Great King. The crafty Perſian delayed, under 
various pretences, the concluſion of the agree- 
ment ; ſtarted difficulties, required explanations, 


ſuggeſted 


(408) The firſt military acts of the reign of Jovian are related by Am- 

mianus (xxv. 6.), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 146. p. 364.), and Zoſimus 

(L. iii. p. 189, 190, 191.) Though we may dittruſt the fairneſs of Li- 

banius, the ocular teſtimony of Eutropius (uno a Perſis atque altero prœlio 

2 victus, x. 17.) muſt incline us to luſpe&t, that Ammianus has been too jea- 
| ; lous of the honour of the Roman arms. 

| (109) Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 29.) embraces a poor ſubterfuge 


of national vanity. Tanta reverentia nominis Romani ſuit, ut 2 Perſu 
erima de pace ſermo haberetur, 
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ſuggeſted expedients, receded from his conceili- 

ons, encreaſed his demands, and waſted four 
days in the arts of negociation, till he had con- 
famed the ſtock of proviſions which yet remain- 
ed in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian 
been capable of executing a bold and prudent 
meaſure, he would have continued his march 
with unremitting diligence ; the progreſs of the 
treaty would have ſuſpended the attacks of the 
Barbarians; and, before the expiration of the 
fourth day, he might have ſafely reached the 
fruitful province of Corduenne, at the diſtance 
only of one hundred miles (110). The irreſo- 
lute emperor, inſtead of breaking through the 
toils of the enemy, expected his fate with patient 
reſignation ; and accepted the humiliating con- 
ditions of peace, which it was no longer in his 
wer to refuſe. The five provinces beyond the 
igris, which had been ceded by the grandfather 
of Sapor, were reſtored to the Perſian monarchy. 
He acquired, by a fingle article, the impregnable 
city of Niſibis; which had ſuſtained, in three 
fucceſlive ſieges, the effort of his arms. Singara, 
and the caſtle of the Moors one of the ſtrongeſt. 
places of Meſopotamia, were likewiſe diſmem- 
bered from the empire. It was conſidered as an 
indulgence, that the inhabitants of thoſe for- 
treſſes were permitted to retire with their effects; 
but the conqueror rigorouſly inſiſted, that the 
Romans ſhould for ever abandon the king and 
kingdom of Armenia, A peace, or rather a 
long truce, of thirty years, was ſtipulated be- 
tween 


(110) It is preſumptuous to controvert the opinion of Ammianue, a ſol- 
dier and a ſpectator. Vet it is difficult to underſtand, how the mountains 
of Corduene could extend over the plain of Aſſyria, as low as the conflux 
ef the Tigris and the great Zab: or how an army of ſixty thouſand men 
could march one hundred miles in four days, © 
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tween the hoſtile nations; the faith of the treaty 
was ratified by ſolemn oaths, and religious cere- 
monies ; and hoſtages of diſtinguiſhed rank were 


reciprocally delivered to ſecure the performance 
of the conditions (111). 
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The ſophiſt of Antioch, who ſaw with indig- The weak- 
nation the ſceptre of his hero in the feeble hand a 16 
of a Chriſtian ſucceſſor, profeſſes to admire the 


moderation of Sapor, in contenting himſelf with 
ſo ſmall a portion of the Roman empire. If he 
had ſtretched as far as the Euphrates the claims 
of his ambition, he might have been ſecure, ſays 
Libanius, of not meeting with a refuſal, If he 
had fixed, as the boundary of Perſia, the Orontes, 
the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the Thra- 
cian Boſphorus, flatterers would not have been 
wanting in the court of Jovian to convince the 
timid monarch, that his remaining provinces 
would ſtill afford the moſt ample gratifications 
of power and luxury (112). Without adopting 
in its full force this malicious infinuation, we 
muſt acknowledge, that the concluſion of ſo ig- 
nominious a treaty was facilitated by the private 
ambition of Jovian. The obſcure domeſtic, ex- 
alted to the throne by fortune, rather than by 
merit, was impatient to eſcape from the hands 
of the Perſians; that he might prevent the de- 
ſigns of Procopius, who commanded the army 
of Meſopotamia, and eſtabliſh his doubtful reign 
over the legions and provinces, which were {till 
Ignorant of the haſty and tumultuous choice of 


the 


(171) The treaty of Dura is recorded with grief or indignation by Am- 
mianvs (xxv. J.), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 142. p. 364), Zoſimus (l. in, 
p. 190. 191.), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv, p. 117, 118, who imputes 
the diſtreſs to Julian, the deliverance to Jovian); and Eutropius (x. 17.). 
The laſt mentioned writer, who was preſent in a military ſtation, ſtyles 
this peace neceſſariam quidem ſed ignobilem, 

(113) Libanius, Orat, Parent, c. 143. p. 364, 365» 


vian, 
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oration, theſe ſpecious conſiderations of public and private intereſt (Hiſt. de 
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the camp beyond the Tigris (113). In the 


neighbourhood of the ſame river, at no very 
conſiderable diſtance from the fatal ſtation of 
Dura (114), the ten thouſand Greeks, without 
generals, or guides, or proviſions, were aban- 
doned, above twelve hundred miles from their 
native country, to the reſentment of a victorious 
monarch. The difference of their conduct and 
ſucceſs depended much more on their character 
than on their ſituation. Inſtead of tamely re- 
ſigning themſelves to the ſecret deliberations and 
private views of a ſingle perſon, the united coun- 
cils of the Greeks were inſpired by the generous 
enthuſiaſm of a popular aſſembly: where the 
mind of each citizen is filled with the love of 
glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt 
of death. Conſcious of their ſuperiority over 
the Barbarians in arms and diſcipline, they diſ- 
dained to yield, they refuſed to capitulate ; 
every obſtacle was ſurmounted by their pati- 
ence, courage, and military ſkill; and the me- 
morable retreat of the ten thouſand expoſed 
and inſulted the weakneſs of the Perſian mo- 
narchy (115). 


As 


(113) Conditionibus . . . diſpendioſis Romanæ reipublice impoſitis . . . « 
quibus cupidior regni quam gloriz Jovianus imperio rudis adquievit. Sex- 
tus Ruſus de Provinciis, c. 29. La Bleterie has expreſſed, in a long direct 


Jovien, tom. i. p. 39, &c.). 

(114) The generals were murdered on the banks of the Zabatus (Ana- 
baſis, I. ii. p. 156. l. iii, p. 226.), or great Zab, a river of Aſſyria, 400 
ſeet broad, which falls into the Tigris fourteen hours below Moſul 


The error of the Greeks beſtowed on the great and leſſer Zab the names of 
the Wolf (Lycus), and the Goat (Capros). They created theſe animals to 
attend the Tyger of the Eaſt. 

(115) The Cyropedia is vague and languid ; the Arabaſis circumſtanti- 


tial and animated. Such is the eternal difference between fiction and 
truth, 
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As the price of his diſgraceful conceſſions, they. cums 


emperor might perhaps have ſtipulated, that the bis retreat ie 
camp of the hungry Romans ſhould be plentiful-& He. 


ly ſupplied (116); and that they ſhould be per- 
mitted to paſs the Tigris on the bridge which 
was conſtructed by the hands of the Perſians. 
But, if Jovian preſumed to folicit thoſe equitable 
terms, they were ſternly refuſed by the haughty 
tyrant of the Eaſt, whoſe clemency had par- 
doned the invaders of his country. The Sara- 
cens ſometimes intercepted the ſtragglers of the 
march ; but the generals and troops of Sapor re- 
{pected the ceſſation of arms; and Jovian was 
ſuffered to explore the molt convenient place for 
the paſlage of the river. The ſmall veſſels, 
which had been ſaved from the conflagration of 
the fleet, performed the moſt eſſential ſervice. 
They firſt conveyed the emperor and his favour- 
ites; and afterwards tranſported, in many ſuc- 
ceſſive voyages, a great part of the army, But, 
as every man was anxious for his perſonal ſafety, 
and apprehenſive of being left on the hoſtile 
ſhore, the ſoldiers, who were too impatient to 
wait the ſlow return of the boats, boldly ven- 
cured themſelves on light hurdles, or inflated 
ſkins; and, drawing after them their horles, 
attempted, with various ſucceſs, to ſwim acrois 
the river. Many of theſe daring adventurers 
were ſwallowed by the waves; many others, 
who were carried along by the violence of the 
ſtream, fell an eaſy prey to the avarice, or cru- 
elty, of the wild Arabs : and the lois which the 
army ſuſtained in the paſſage of the Tigris, was 


not 


(116) According to Ruſinus, an immediate ſupply of proviſions was 
ſtipulated by the treaty ; and Theodoret affi - ms, that the obligation was 
faithfully diſcharged by the Perſians. Such a fact is probable, but un- 
doubtedly falſe, See Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 702. 
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not inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. 


As ſoon as the Romans had landed on the weſt- 


ern bank, they were delivered from the hoſtile 
purſuit of the Barbarians; but, in a laborious 
march of two hundred miles over the plains of 
Meſopotamia, they endured the laſt extremities 
of thirſt and hunger. They were obliged to 
traverſe a ſandy deſert, which, in the extent of 
ſeventy miles, did not afford a ſingle blade of 
ſweet graſs, nor a ſingle ſpring of freſh water; 
and the reſt of the inhoſpitable wafte was untrod 
by the footſteps either of friends or enemies, 
Whenever a ſmall meaſure of flour could be 
diſcovered in the camp, twenty pounds weight 
were greedily purchaſed with ten pieces of 
gold (117) : the beaſts of burden were flaugh- 
tered and devoured ; and the deſert was ſtrewed 
with the arms and baggage of the Roman ſol- 
diers, whoſe tattered garments and meagre 
countenances diſplayed their paſt ſufferings, and 
actual miſery. A ſmall convoy of proviſions 
advanced to meet the army as far as the caſtle of 
Ur; and the ſupply was the more grateful, ſince 
1t declared the fidelity of Sebaſtian and Procopius. 
At Thilſapatha (118), the emperor moſt gra- 

ciouſly 


(117) We may recollect ſome lines of Lucan (Pharſal. iv. 9s.), who 
deſcribes a ſimilar diſtreſs of Czſar's army in Spain: 

Sæva fames adera. 

Miles eget : toto cenſũù non prodigus emit 

Exiguam Cererem. Proh lucri pallida tabes! 

Non deeſt prolato jejunus venditor auro. 
See Guichardt (Nou veaux Memoires Militaires, tom. i. p. 379—382.}- 
His Analyſis of the two Campaigns in Spain and Africa, is the nobleſt 


monument that has ever been raiſed to the fame of Cæſar. 


(118) M. d' Anville (iee his Mays, and 'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 92, 
93.) traces their march, and aſſigns the true poſition of Hatra, Ur, and 


Thilſapatha, which Ammianus has mentioned. He does not complain of 


the Samiel, the deadly hot wind, which Thevenot (Voyages, part it. l. i. 


9. 192.) { much dreaded. 
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ciouſly received the generals of Meſopotamia ; 
and the remains of a once flouriſhing army at 
length repoſed themſelves under the walls of 
Niſibis. The meſſengers of Jovian had already 
proclaimed, in the language of flattery, his elec- 
tion, his treaty, and his return; and the new 

rice had taken the moſt effectual meaſures to 
ſe cure the allegiance of the armies and provinces 
of Europe; by placing the military command in 
the hands of thoſe cflicers, who, from motives 
intereſt, or inclination, would firmly ſupport the 
cauſe of their benefactor (119.) 

The friends of Julian had confidently an- 
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nounced the ſucceſs of his expedition. They en- damour 


tertained a fond perſuaſion, that the temples of- 


the treaty of 


the gods would be enriched with the ſ poils of the peace. 


Eaſt; that Perſia would be reduced to the hum- 
ble ſtate of a tributary province, governed by 
the laws and magiſtrates of Rome; that the Bar- 
Harians would adopt the dreſs, and manners, 
and language, of their conquerors ; and that the 
youth of Ecbatana and Sula would ſtudy the art 


of rhetoric under Grecian maſters (120). The | 


progreſs of the arms of Julian interrupted his 
communication with the empire; and, from the 
moment he had paſſed the Tigris, his aftection- 
ate ſubjects were ignorant of the fate and for- 
tunes of their prince. Their contemplation of 
ancied triumphs was diſturbed by the melan- 
choiy rumour of his death; and they perſiſted 
to doubt, after they could no longer deny, the 


VOL. IV. —F O truth 


(119) The retreat of Jovian is deſcribed by Ammianus (xxv. 9.), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 143. p. 365), and Zoſimus (I. iii. p. 194.). 

(120) Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 145 p. 366. Such were the natura 
hopes and wiſhes of a rhetorician, 
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truth of that fatal event (121). The meſſengers 
of Jovian promulgated the ſpecious tale of a 
prudent and neceſſary peace: the voice of fame, 
louder and more ſincere, revealed the diſgrace of 
the emperor, and the conditions of the ignomi- 


nious treaty. The minds of the people were 


filled with aſtoniſhment and grief, with indig- 
nation and terror, when they were informed, 
that the unworthy ſucceſſor of Julian relinquiſhed 
the five provinces, which had been acquired by 
the victory of Galerius; and that he ſhamefully 
ſurrendered to the Barbarians the important city 
of Niſibis, the firmeſt bulwark of the provinces 
of the Eaſt (122). The deep and dangerous 
queſtion, how far the public ſafety, was freely 
agitated in popular converſation ; and ſome 
hopes were entertained, that the emperor would 
redeem his puſillanimous behaviour by a ſplendid 
act of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible ſpirit of 
the Roman ſenate had always diſclaimed the un- 
equal conditions which were extorted from the 
diſtreſs of her captive armies ; and, if it were 
neceſlary to ſatisfy the national honour, by de- 
livering the guilty general into the hands of the 
Barbarians, the greateſt part of the ſubjects of 

Jovian 


(121) The people of Carrhæ, a city devoted to Paganiſm, buried the 
inauſpicious meſſenger under a pile of ſtones (Zoſimus, |. iii. p. 196.). 
Libanius, when he reccived the fatal intelligence,-caſt his eye on hits 
ſword : but he recollected that Plato had condemned ſuicide, and that he 
mult live to compoſe the panegyric of Julian (Libanius de Vita ſua, tom. 
ii. p. 45, 46.) . 

(122) Ammianys and Eutropius may be admitted as fair and credible 
witneſſes of the public language and opinions. The people of Antioch 
reviled an ignominious peace, which expoſed them to the Perſians, on a 
naked and defencelels frontier (Excerpt, Valenſia, p. B45. ex Joanne 
Antiocheno.). 
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Jovian would have cheerfully acquieſced in the 
precedent of ancient times (123). 

But the emperor, whatever might be the limits Jorian eva- 
of his conſtitutional authority, was the abſolute p Je 
maiter of the laws and arms of the ſtate; and ftoresthefive 
the ſame motives which had forced him to ſub- few 
ſcribe, now preſſed him to execute, the treaty of | 
peace. He was impatient to ſecure an empire at 
the expence of a few provinces ; and the relpect- Aust. 
able names of religion and honour concealed the 
perſonal fears and the ambition of Jovian. Not- 
withſtanding the dutiful ſolicitations of the inha- 
bitants, decency, as well as prudence, forbade 
the emperor io lodge in the palace of Niſibis; 
but the next morning after his arrival, Bineſes, 
the ambaſſador of Perſia, entered the place, 
diſplay ed from the citadel the ſtandard of the 
Great King, and proclaimed, in ins name, the 
cruel alternative of exile or ſervitude. The 
principal citizens of Niſibis, who, till that fatal 
moment, had confided in the protection of their 
lovereign, threw themſelves at his feet. They 

_ conjured hin not to abandon, or, at leaſt, not to 
deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a Bar- 
barian tyrant, exaſperated by the three ſucceſſive 
defeats, which he hadexperienced under the walls 
of Niſibis. They ſtill poſſeſſed arms and cou- 
rage to repel the invaders of their country : they 
requeſted only the permiſſion of uſing them in 
their own defence; and, as ſoon as they had al- 
ſerted their independence, they ſhould implore 
the favour of being again admitted into the A. 

O 2 0 5 od / 


(123) The Abbe de la Bleterie (Hiſt. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 212— 
227.), though a ſevere caſuiſt, has pronounced that Jovian was not 
bound to execute his promiſe ; ſince he could nt diſmember the empire, 
nor alienate, without their conſent, the allegiance of his people. I have 
never found much delight or inſtruRion in ſuch political metapby ſics. 
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of his ſubjects. Their arguments, their elo- 
quence, their tears were ineffectual. Jovian al- 
leged, with ſome confuſion, the ſanctity of oaths ; 
and, as the reluctance with which he accepted 
the preſent of a crown of gold, convinced the 
citizens of their hopeleſs condition, the advocate 
Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim, ** O Empe- 
** ror ! may you thus be crowned by all the cities 
ok your dominions !”. Jovian, who in a few 
weeks had aſſumed the habits of a prince (124), 
was diſpleaſed with freedom, and offended with 
truth : and as he reaſonably ſuppoled, that the 
diſcontent of the people might incline them to 
ſubmit to the Peiſtan government, he publiſhed 
an edict, under pain of death, that they ſhould 
leave the city within the term of three days, 
Ammianus has delineated in lively colours the 


| ſcene cf univerſal deſpair which he ſcems to have 


viewed with an eye of compaſſion (125). The 
martial youth deſerted, with indignant grief, 
the walls which they had ſo gloriouſly defended : 
the diſconſolate mourner dropt a laſt tear over 
the tomb of a ſon or huſband, which muſt ſoon 
be profaned by the rude hand of a Barbarian 
maſter ; and the aged citizen killed the treſhold, 
and clung to the doors, of the houſe, where he 
had paſſed the cheerful and careleſs hours of in- 
fancy. The highways were crowded with a 
trembling multitude : the diſtinctions of rank, 
and ſex, and age, were loſt in the general cala- 
mity. Every one ſtrove to bear away ſome frag- 
ment from the wreck of his fortunes; and as 


they 


(124) At Niſibis he perſormed a veya act. A brave officer, his name- 
lake, who had been thought worthy of the purple, was dragged from 
ſupper, thrown into a well, and ſtoned to death, without any form ol 
trial or evidence of guilt. Ammian. xxv. 8. 


(125) See xxv. 9. and Zoſimus, |. iii. p. 194, 198. 
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they could not command the immediate ſervice of 
an adequate number of horles or waggons, they 
were obliged to leave behind them! che greateſt 
part of their valuable effects. The ſavage in- 
ſenſibility of Jovian appears to have aggravated 
the hardſhips of theſe unhappy fugitives. They 
were ſeated, however, in a new- built quarter of 
Amida ; and that riſing city, with the reinforce- 
ment of a very conſiderable colony, ſoon reco- 
vered its former ſplendour, and became the ca- 

ital of Meſopotamia (126). Similar orders 
were diſpatched by the emperor for the evacua- 
tion of Singara and the caſtle of the Moors; 
and for the reſtitution of the five provinces be- 
yond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory and 
the fruits of his victory ; and this ignominious 
peace has juſtly been conſidered as a memorable 
ra in the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
The predeceſſors of Jovian had ſometimes re- 
linquiſhed the dominion of diſtant and unprofi- 
table provinces : but, ſince the foundation of 
the city, the genius of Rome, the god Terminus, 
who guarded the boundaries of the republic, had 
never retired before the ſword of a victorious 
enemy (127). 
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After Jovian had performed thoſe engage- Reflections 
ments, which the voice of his people might have be deal, 


tempted him to violate, he haſtened away from 


the ſcene of his diſgrace, and proceeded with 


his whole court to enjoy the luxury of Anti- 
och 


{126) Chron. Paſchal, p. 300. The Eccleſiaſtical Notitiæ may be 
conſulted, 


(127) Zoſimus. |. iii. p. 192, 193. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 
29. Auguſtin de Civitat. Dei, l. iv. e. 29. This general poſitien mal: 


de applied and intervreted with ſome caution. 
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och (128). Without conſulting the dictates of 
religious zeal, he was prompted by humanity 
and gratitude, to beſtow the laſt honours on the 
remains of his deceaſed ſovereign (129) : and 
Procopius, who ſincerely bewailed the loſs of 
his kinſman, was removed from the command of 
the army, under the decent pretence of conduct- 
ing the funeral. The corpſe of Julian was tranſ- 
ported from Niſibis to Tarſus, in a flow march 
of fifteen days; and, as it paſſed through the 
cities of the Eaſt, was ſaluted by the hoſtile fac- 
tions, with mournful lamentations and clamor- 


ous inſults. The Pagans already placed their 


beloved hero in the rank of thoſe gods whoſe 
worſhip he had reftored ; while the invectives of 
the Chriſtians purſued the foul of the apoſtate to 
hell, and his body to the grave (130). One par- 
ty lamented the approaching ruin of their altars; 
the other celebrated the marvellous deliverance of 
the church. The Chriſtians applauded, in lofty 
and ambiguous ſtrains, the ſtroke of divine 
vengeance, which had been fo long ſuſpended 
over the guilty head of Julian. They acknow- 
ledged, that the death of the tyrant, at the in- 
ſtant he expired beyond the Tigris, was revealed 


to 


(128) Ammianu*, xxv. 9. Zefimus, |. iii. p. 196, He might be 
edax, et vino Venerique indulgens. But I agree with La Bleterie (tom, 
1. p. 148—154.), in rejecting the fooliſh report of a B:cchanalian riot 
(ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antioch, by the emperor, his wife, and a 
troop of concubines. | Dy 

(129) The Abbe de la Bleterie (tom. i. p. 156, 209) handſomely ex- 
poſes the brutal bigotry of Baronius, who would bave thrown Julian to 
the dogs, ne ceſpititi2 quidem ſepultura dignus. — 

(130) Compare the ſophiſt and the faint (Cibanius, Monod. tom. ii. 


p. 251. and Orat. Parent. c. 145. P. 367. c. 156. p. 377. with Gregory 


Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 125—132.). The Chriſtian orator faintly 
mutters ſome exhortations to modeſty and forgiveneſs : but he is well 
ſatisfied, that the real ſufferings of Julian will far exceed the fabulous 
torments of Ivion or Tantals | 
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to the ſaints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappado- 
cia (131); and, inſtead of ſuffering him to fall 
by the Perſian darts, their indiſcretion aſcribed 
the heroic deed to the obſcure hand of ſome mor- 
tal or immortal champion of the faith (132). 
Such imprudent declarations were eagerly adopted 
by the malice, or credulity, of their adverſa- 
ries (133); who darkly inſinuated, or confi- 
dently aſſerted, that the governors of the church 
had inſtigated and directed the fanaticiſm of a 
domeſtic aſſaſſin (134). Above ſixteen years 
after the death of Julian, the charge was ſo— 
lemnly and vehemently urged, in a public ora- 
tion, addreſſed by Libanius to the emperor 
Theodoſius. His ſuſpicions are unſupported by 
fact or argument ; and we can only eſteem the 
generous zeal of the ſophiſt of Antioch, for the 
cold and neglected aſhes of his friend (1 35). 

It 


(131) Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 549.) has collected 
theſe viſions. Some laint or angel was obſeryed to be abſent ia the night 
on a ſecret expedition, &c. 

(132) Sozomen (l. yi. 2) applauds the Greek doctrine of tyrannicide ; 
but the whole paſſage, which a Jeſuit might have tranſlated, is prudent- 
ly ſupprefled by the preſident Couſin, 

(133) Immediately after the death of Julian, an uncertain rumour was 
ſcattered, telo cecidiſſe Romano. It was carried, by ſome deſerters, to 
the Perſian camp; and the Romans were reproached as the aſſaſſins of 
the emperor by Sapor and his ſubjects (Ammian. xxv. 6, Libanius de 
uiciſcenda Juliani nece, c. xiii. p. 162, 163.). It was urged, as a de- 
cifive proof, that no Perſian had appeared to claim the promiſed reward 
Liban. Orat. Parent. c. 141. p. 363. ). But the flying horſeman, who 
darted the fatal javelin, might be ignorant of its effect; or he might be 
gain in the ſame action. Ammianus neither feels nor inſpires a ſuſ- 
picion. | 
(1 34) Os Tis £vToAnv TAnewy TW, TOWY WUTWY REXOVTI This 
fark and ambiguous ex preſſion may point to Athanaſius, the firſt, without 
2 rival, of the Chriſtian clergy (Libanius de ulciſ. Jul. nece, c. 5. p. 149. 
Ja Bleterie, Hitt, de Jovien, tom, i. p. 179). | 

(133) The Orator (Fabricius, Bibliot. Græc. tom. vii. p. 1451 79.) 
catters ſuſpicions, demands an inquiry, and inſinuates, that proofs might 
till be obtained. He aſeribes the ſucceſs of the Huns to ihe criminal 
deglect of revenging Julian's death, 
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It was the ancient cuſtom in the funerals, as 
well as in the triumphs, of the Romans, that the 
voice of praiſe ſhould be corrected by that of 
ſatire and ridicule ; and, that in the midſt of the 
ſplendid pageants, which diſplayed the glory of 
the living or of the dead, their imperfections 
ſhould not be concealed from the eyes of the 
world (136). This cuſtom was practiſed in the 
funeral of Julian. The comedians, who reſent- 
ed his contempt and averſion for the theatre, ex- 
hibited, with the applauſe of a Chriitian audi- 
ence, the lively and exaggerated repreſentation 
of the faults and follies of the deceaſed emperor. 
His various character and ſingular manners af- 
forded an ample ſcope for pleaſantry and ridi- 
cule (137). In the exercite of his uncommon 
talents, he often deſcended below the majeſty 
of his rank. Alexander was transformed into 
Diogenes ; the philoſopher was degraded into a 
prieſt. The purity of his virtue was ſullied by 
exceſſive vanity ; his ſuperſtition diſturbed the 
peace, and endangered the ſafety, of a mighty em- 
pire ; and his irregular ſallies were the leſs intitl- 
ed to indulgence, as they appeared to be the labo- 
rious efforts of art, or even of affectation. The re- 
mains of Julian were interred at Tarſus in Cilicia; 
but his ſtately tomb, which aroſe in that city, on 
the banks of the cold and limpid Cydaus (138), 
8 was 

(136) At the funeral of Veſpaſian, the comedian who perſonated that 


frug:l emperor, anxiouſly inquired how much it coſt - Four- ſcore thouſand 
pounds {centies)—Give me the tenth part of the ſum, and throw my body 


into the Tyber. Sueton. in Veſpaſian. c. 19. with the notes of Caſaubon 


and Gronovius, | 
(137) Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 119. 120.) compares this ſuppoſed ignominy 
and ridicule to the funeral honours of Conttantius, whole body was chaunt- 
ed over mount Taurus by a choir of angels, 2716p 

(138) Quintus Curtius, |. iii. c. 4. The luxuriancy of his deſcriptions 
has been often cenſured, Vet it was almoſt the duty of the hiſtorian to de- 
le: ibe a river, whoſe waters had nearly proved fatal to Alexander. 
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was diſpleaſing to the faithful friends, who loved 
and revered the memory of that extraordina- 
ry man. The philoſopher expreſſed a very 
reaſonable wiſh, that the diſciple of Plato 
might have repoſed amidſt the groves of the 
academy (139): while the ſoldier exclaimed in 
bolder accents, that the aſhes of Julian ſhould 
have been mingled with thoſe of Cæſar, in the 
field of Mars, and among the antient monu- 
ments of Roman virtue (140). The hiſtory of 
princes does not very frequently renew the ex- 
ample of a ſimilar competition. 


(139) Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 156. p. 377. Yet he acknowledges with 
gratitude the liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating the tomb of 
Julian (de ulciſ. Jul. nece, e 7. p. 152.). 

(140) Cujus ſuprema et cineres, ſi qui tune juſtẽ conſuleret, non Cydnus 
videre deberet, quamvis gratiſſimus amnis et liquidus : ſed ad perpetuan- 
dam gloriam recte factorum præterlambere Tiberis, interſecans urbem 


zternam, divorumque veterum monumenta præſtringens. Ammian. 
141 V. 10. 
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CH AF. M. 


The Government and Death of Jovian.—Eleftion of 
Palentinian, who aſſociates his Brother Valens, and 
makes the final Di viſion of the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
Empires.—Revolt of Procopius.—Cruil and Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Adminiſtration. —Germany. — Britain. — 
Africa.—The Eaſt.Jhe Danube.—Death of Va- 
lentinian.— His two Sons, Gratian and Valentinian 


II., ſucceed to the Weſtern Empire. | 


AHE death of Julian had left the public 
affairs of the empire in a very doubtful 

and dangerous ſituation. The Roman army 
was ſaved by an inglorious, perhaps a neceſſary, 
treaty (1); and the firſt moments of peace were 
conſecrated by the pious Jovian to reſtore the 
domeſtic tranquillity of the church and ſtate. 
The indiſcretion of his predeceſſor, inſtead of re- 
conciling, had artfully fomented the religious 
war : and the balance which he affected to pre- 
ſerve between the hoſtile factions, ſerved only to 
perprenate the conteſt, by the viciſſitudes of 
ope and fear, by the rival claims of ancient 
r and actual favour. The Chriſtians 
ad forgotten the ſpirit of the Goſpel; and the 
Pagans had imbibed the ſpirit of the church. 
| e 


(1) The medals of Jovian adorn him with victories, laurel crowns, and 
Proſtrate captives Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 52, Flattery is a foalih 
wicide: Me deftroys Herſelf with her own hands. | 
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In private families, the ſentiments of nature were 
extinguiſhed by the blind fury of zeal and re- 
venge : the majeſty of the laws was violated or 
abuſed; the cities of the Eaſt were ſtained with 
blood ; and the moſt implacable of the Romans 
were in the boſom of their country. Jovian was 
educated in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; and 
as he marched from Niſibis to Antioch, the 
banner of the Croſs, the LABARUM of Con- 
ſtantine, which was again diſplayed at the head 
of the legions, announced to the people the faith 
of their new emperor. As ſoon as he aſcended 
the throne, he tranſmitted a circular epiſtle to 
all the governors of provinces : in which he con- 
feſſed the divine truth, and ſecured the legal 
eſtabliſhment, of the Chriſtian religion. The 
inſidious edicts of Julian were aboliſhed ; the ec- 
cleſiaſtical immunities were reſtored and enlarg- 
ed; and Jovian condeſcended to lament, that 
the diſtreſs of the times obliged him to diminiſh 
the meaſure of charitable diſtributions (2). The 
Chriſtians were unanimous in the loud and fin- 
cere applauſe which they beſtowed on the pious 
ſucceſſor of Julian. But they were ſtill ignorant, 
what creed, or what ſynod, he would chuſe for 
the ſtandard of orthodoxy ; and the peace of 
the church immediately revived thoſe eager diſ- 
putes which had been ſuſpended during the ſea- 
lon of perſecution. The epiſcopal leaders of 
the contending ſects, convinced, from experi- 

ence, 


2 Jovian reſtored to the church Toy &gy,a40y L07p0y ; Aforcible and 
comprehenſive expreſſion (Philoftorgius, l. viii. c. S. with Godefrop's Dil- 
ſertations, p. 329. Sozomen, I. vi. c. 3). The new law which con- 
demned the rape or marriage of nuns (Cod. Theod, |. ix. tit. xxv. leg. 2.), 
is exaggerated by Sozomen ; who ſuppoſes, that an amorous glance, the 
n of the heart, was puniſhed with death by the evangelic legil- 
rater, | | 
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ence, how much their fate would depend on the 
earlieſt impreſſions that were made on the mind 
of an untutored ſoldier, haſtened to the court of 
Edetla, or Antioch. The highways of the Eaſt 
were crowded with Homooutian, and Arian, and 
Semi-Arian, and Eunomian biſhops, who ſtrug- 
gled to out- ſtrip each other in the holy race: the 
apartments of the palace reſounded with their 
clamours; and the ears of the prince were al- 
ſaulted, and perhaps aſtoniſhed, by the ſingular 
mixture of metaphyſical argument and paſho- 
nate invective (3). The moderation of Jovian, 
who recommended concord and charity, and re- 
ferred the diſputants to the ſentence of a future 
council, was interpreted as a ſymptom of indif- 
terence : but his attachment to the Nicene 
creed was at length diſcovered and declared, 
by the reverence which he expreſſed for the 
celeſtial (4) virtues of the great Athanaſius. 
The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the 
age of ſeventy, had iſſued from his retreat 
on the firſt intelligence of the tyrant's death. 
The acclamations of the people ſeated him 
once more on the archiepiſcopal throne; and 
he wiſely accepted, or anticipated, the invita- 
tion of Jovian. The venerable figure of Atha- 
naſius, his calm courage, and inſinuating elo- 
quence, ſuſtained the reputation which he had 
already acquired in the courts of four ſucceſ- 


five 


3) Compare Socrates, |. iii. c. 2g. and Philoſtorgius, |. viii. c. 6. with 
Godefroy's Diſſertations, p. 330. 
(4) The word cæleſtial faintly expreſſes the impious and extravagant 
flattery of the emperor to the archbiſhop, 256 Tg Tov Otov H 0Awv 


 ©4,04w75ws (See the original epiſtie in Athanaſius, tom. ii. p. 33.). Gre- 


gory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 392.) celebrates the friendſhip of Jovian and 


Athanaſius. The primate's journey was adviſed by the Egyptian Monks 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccef, tom, viii. p. 221+). ; 
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ſive princes (5). As ſoon as he had gained the 
confidence, and ſecured the faith, of the Chriſ- 
tian emperor, he returned in tiiumph to his 
dioceſe, and continued, with mature counſels, 
and undiminiſhed vigour, to direct, ten years 
longer (6), the eccleſiaſtical government of Alex- 
andria, Egypt, and the Catholic church. Before 
his departure from Antioch, he afſued Jovian 
that his orthodox devotion would be rewarded 
wxh a long and peaceful reign. Athanaſius 
had reaſon to hope, that he ſhould be allowed 
either the merit of a ſucceſsful prediction, or 
the excuſe of a grateful; though ineffectual, 


prayer (7). 
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The lighteſt force, when it is applied to aſſiſt ja,;an pro- 
and guide the natural deſcent of its object, ope-</aims uni- 


rates with irreſiſtible weight; and Jovian had the 
good fortune to embrace the religious opinions 
which were ſupported by the ſpirit of the times, 
and the zeal and numbers of the moſt powerful 
fect (8). Under his reign, Chriſtianity obtained 
an 

(5) Athanahus, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably repreſented by La 


Bleterie (Hiſt. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 121—148.) : he tranſlates the ſingu- 
lar and original conferences of the emperor, the primate of Egypt, and the 


Arian deputies. The Abbe is not ſatisfied with the coarſe pleaſantry of 


Jovian; but his partiality for Athanaſius aſſumes, in þ:s eyes, the charac- 
ter of juſtice. | 

(6) The true zra of his death is perplexed with ſome difficulties (Til- 
lemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. viii. p. 7 19—723 ) But the date (A. D. 
373» May 2), which ſeems the molt conſiſtent with hiſtory and reaſcn, 
is ratified by his authentic life (Maffei Oſſervazioni Letteraric, tom. iii. 
P. 81.). 

(7) See the obſervations of Valeſius and Jortin (Remarks on Ecclct- 
aſtical Hiſtory, vol. iv. p. 38 ) on the original letter of Athanaſius ; which. 
is preſerved by Theodoret (I. iv. c. 3.). In ſome MSS. this indiſcreer 
promiſe is omitted ; perhaps by the Catholics, jealous of the prophetic 
fame of their leader. 

(8) Athanaſius (apud Theodoret, I. iv. c. 3.) magnifies the number of 
the orthodox, who compoſed the whole world, Tag O wy 7x 
Agtis Oporsyrwy. This aſſertion was verified in the ſpace of thirty oc 
korty years. | 


verſa) icle- 
ration, 
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an eaſy and laſting victory; and as ſoon as the 
ſmile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the ge- 
nius of paganiſm, which had been fondly raiſed 
and cheriſhed by the arts of Julian, ſunk irreco- 
verably in the duſt, In many cities, the temples 
were ſhut or delerted ; the philoſophers, who had 
abuſed their tranſient favour, thought it prudent 
to ſhave their beards, and diſguiſe their profeſſi- 
on ; and the Chriſtians rejoiced, that they were 
now in a condition to forgive, or to revenge, the 
injuries which they. had tuffered under the pre- 
ceding reign (9). The conſternation of the 
Pagan world was diipelled by a wite and graci- 
ous edict of toleration; in which Jovian expli- 
citly declared, that although he ſhould ſeverely 
puniſh the ſacrilegious rites of magic, his ſub- 
jects might exerciſe, with freedom and ſafety, 
the ceremonies of the ancient worſhip. The 
memory of this law has been preſerved by the 
orator Themiſtius, who was deputed by the ſe- 
nate of Conſtantinople to expreis their loyal de- 
votion for the new emperor, Themiſtius expa- 
tiates on the clemency of the Divine Nature, the 
facility of human error, the rights of conſcience, 
and the independence of the mind ; and, with 
ſome eloquence, inculcates the principles of phi- 


| loſophical toleration ; whoſe aid Superſtition her- 


ſelf, in the hour of her diſtreſs, is not aſhamed 
to implore, He juſtly obſerves, that in the re- 
cent changes, both religions had been alternately 
diſgraced by the ſeeming acquiſition of worthleſs 
proſelytes, of thoſe votaries of the reigning pur- 
ple, who could paſs, without a reaſon, and with- 
cut a bluſh, from the church to the temple, and 

from 


(9) Socrates, |. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 131.}, 
and Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. 148. p. 369.), expreſs thei living 
ſentiments of their reſpeQive factions. 
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from the altars of Jupiter to the ſacred table of 
the Chriſtians (10). 

In the ſpace of ſeven months, the Roman His progreſs 
troops, who were now returned to Antioch, had d Anti 
performed a march of fifteen hundred miles; 4. D. 363, 
in which they had endured all the hardſhips of bes. 
war, of famine, and of chmate. Notwith- 
ſanding their ſervices, their fatigues, and the 
approach of winter, the timid and impatient 
Jovian allowed only, to the men and horſes, a 
reſpite of fix weeks. The emperor could not 
ſuſtain the indiſcreet and malicious raillery of the 
people of Antioch (11). He was impatient to 
poſſeſs the palace of Conſtantinople ; and to 
prevent the ambition of ſome competitor, who 
might occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe. 

But he ſoon received the grateful intelligence, 
that his authority was acknowledged from the 
Thracian Boſphorus to the Atlantic ocean. By 
the firſt letters which he diſpatched from the 
camp of Meſopotamia, he had delegated the 
military command of Gaul and lllyricum to 
Malarich, a brave and faithful officer of the 
nation of the Franks ; and to his father-in-law, 
count Lucillian, who had formerly diſtinguiſhed 
his courage and conduct in the defence of Niſibis. 
Malarich had declined an office to which he 
thought himſelf unequal; and Lucillian was 

TS maſlacred 


(19) Themiſtius, Orat. v. p. 63—71. edit. Harduin. Paris, 1684 
The Abbe des Bleterie judiciouſly remarks (Hiſt. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 
199 ), tht Semen has forgot the general toleration ; and Themiſtius, 
the eſtabliſtment at the Catholic religion. Each of them turned away 
from the Gb he diſliked 3 and wiſhed to ſuppreſs the part of the 
edit, the leait honourable, in his opinion, to the emperor Jovian, 

(11) G Aegis By dee Fitxeero vg AUTO? 5 AN" E 
KWFTOV 670 , x f ιενναν,, Kos TG HANS ENOLG OAUWTTUG 
(famofis libellir). Johan. Antiochen. in Excerpt. Valeſian. p. 843. The 
libels of Antioch mzy be admitted on very flight evidence. | 


A. D. 364. 
January 1. 


Death of 
Jovian. 


February 17. 
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maſſacred at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny ot 
the Batavian cohorts (12). But the moderation 
of Jovinus, maſter-general of the cavalry, who 
forgave the intention of his diſgrace, ſoon ap- 
aſed the tumult, and confirmed the uncertain 
minds of the ſoldiers. The oath of fidelity was 
adminiſtered, and taken, with loyal acclama- 
tions; and the deputies of the Weſtern ar- 
mies (13) ſaluted their new ſovereign as he de- 
ſcended from Mount Taurus to the city of T yana, 
in Cappadocia, From Tyana he continued his 
haſty march to Ancrya, capital of the province 
of Galatia ; where Jovian aſſumed, with his in- 
fant ſon, the name and enſigns of the conſul- 
ſhip (14). Dandaſtana (15), an obſcure town, 
almoſt at an equal diſtance between Ancrya and 
Nice, was marked for the fatal term of his jour- 
ney and his life. After indulging himſelf with 
a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate ſupper, he 
retired to reſt ; and the next morning the em- 
peror Jovian was found dead in his bed. The 
cauſe of this ſudden death was variouſly under- 
ſtood. By ſome it was aſcribed to the conle- 
quences of an indigeſtion, occaſioned either by 
the 


(12) Compare Ammianus (xxv. 10.), who omits the name of the 
Batavians, with Zoſimus (I. iii. p. 197.), who removes the ſcene of 
action from Rheims to Sirmium. 

(13) Quos capita ſcholarum ordo caſtrenſis appellat. Ammian. xxv. 
10. and Valeſ. ad locum. | 

(14) Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter reluQantie, ne in curuli ſella vehsretur 
ex more, id quod mox accidit protendebat. Auguſtus, and his ſucceſſue, 
reſpectfully ſolicited a diſpenſation of age for the ſons or nephews, hon 
they raiſed to the conſulſhip. But the curule chair of the firſt Brutus had 
never been diſhonoured by an infant. 

(15) The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadaſtana 125 Roman miles 
from Nice; 117 from Ancyra (Weſſeling, Itinerar. p. 142.) The 
pilgrim of Bourdeaux, by omitting ſome ſtages, reduces the whole ſpace 
from 242 to 1$1 miles, Weſſeling, p. 574. 
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the quantity of the wine, or the quality of the 
muſhrooms, which he had ſwallowed in the 
evening. According to others, he was ſuffocat- 
ed in his ſleep by the vapour of charcoal; which 
extracted from the walls of the apartment the 
unw holeſome moiſture of the freſh plaiſter (16). 
But the want of a regular enquiry into the death 
of a prince, whole reign and perion were 1oon 
forgotten, appears to have been the only cir- 
cumſtance which countenanced the malicious 
whiſpers of poiſon and domeſtic guilt (17). 
The body of Jovian was ſent to Conſtantinople, 
to be interred with his predeceſſors; and the ſad 
proceſhon was met on the road by his wife Cha- 
rito, the daughter of count Lucillian ; who till 
wept the recent death of her father, and was 


haſtening to dry her tears in the embraces of an 


Imperial huſband. Her diſappointment and 
orief were embittercd by the anxiety of mater- 
nal tenderneſs, Six weeks before the death of 
Jovian, his infant ſon had been placed in the 
curule chair, adorned with the title of Noblifi- 
mus, and the vain enſigns of the conſulſhip. 
Unconſcious of his fortune, the royal youth, 
who, from his grandfather, aſſumed the name 
of Varronian, was reminded only by the jea- 
louſy of the government, that he was the ſon of 
an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was 
{till alive, but he had already been deprived of 
an eye; and his afflicted mother expected, every 

Vor. IV. —F 29 hour, 


(16) See Ammianus (xv. 10.), Eutropius (x. 18.). who might 
likewiſe be preſent , Jerom (tom. i. p. 26. ad Heliodorum), Oroſius 
(vii. 31), Sozomen (I. vi. c. 6.), Zoſimus (I. iii. p. 197, 198.), and 
Zonaras (tom. ii, I. xiii. p. 28, 29.). We cannot expect a perfect agree- 
ment, and we ſhall not diſcuſs minute differences. 

(17) Ammianus. unmindful of his uſual candour and good ſenſe, 
compares the death of the harmleſs Jovian to that of the ſecond Afti- 
canue, who had excited the fears and reſentment of the popular faction. 
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N hour, that the innocent victim would be torn 
from her arms, to appeaſe, with his blood, the 
ſuſpicions of the reigning prince (18). | 
Vacancy of After the death of Jovian, the throne of the 
14 Feb. 1 Roman world remained ten days (19) without a 
14 227 maſter. The miniſters and generals ſtill conti- 
nued to meet in council; to exerciſe their re- 
ſpective functions; to maintain the public order; 
and peaceably to conduct the army to the city of 
Nice, in Bithynia, which was choſen for the 
place of the election (20). In a ſolemn aſſem- 
bly of the civil and military powers of the em- 
pire, the diadem was again unanimouſly offered 
to the præfect Salluſt. He enjoyed the glory of 
| a ſecond refuſal ; and when the virtues of the 
father were alleged in favour of his ſon, the 
prefect, with the firmneſs of a diſintereſted 
patriot, declared to the electors, that the feeble 
age of the one, and the unexperienced youth of 
the other, were equally incapable of the laborious 
duties of government. Several candidates were 


piopoſed : 
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(18) Chryſoſtom, tom. i. p. 336, 344. edit. Montſaucon. The 
Chrittian orator attempts to comlort a widow by the examples of illuſ- 
trious misfortunes ; and obſerves, that of nine emperors (including the 
Cziar Gallus), who had reigned in his time, only two (Conſtantine and 
| Conſtantius) died a natural death, Such vague conſolations have never 
wiped away a ſingle tear. 

(19) Ten days appear ſcarcely ſufficient for the march and election. 
But it may be obſerved : 1. That the generals might command the ex- 
peditious uſe of the public poſts for themielves, their attendants, and 
| meſſengers, 2. That the trosps, for the eaſe of the cities, marched in 
F many diviſions ; and that the head of the column might arrive at Nice, 
when the rear halted at Ancyra. 

(20) Ammianus, xxvi. 1. Zoſimus, I. iii. p. 198. Philoſtorgius, 1. 
viii, c. 8. and Godefroy, Diſſertat. p. 334. Philoſtorgius, who appears 
to have obtained ſome curious and authentic intelligence, aſcribes the 
choice of Valentinian to the prætect Salluſt, the maſter- general Arintheus, 
Dagalaiphus, count of the domeſtics, and the Patrician Datianus, whoſe- 


preſſing recommendations from Ancyra bad a weizhty influence in the 
clection. 
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propoſed : and, after weighing the objections of 
character or ſituation, they were ſucceſſively re- 
jected : but, as ſoon as the name of Valentinian 
was pronounced, the merit of that officer united 
the ſuffrages of the whole aſſembly, and obtain- 
ed the ſincere approbation of Salluſt himſelf. 


Valentinian (21) was the fon of count Gratian, a Ren an 
native of Cibalis, in Pannonia, who, from an charader of 


obſcure condition, had raiſed himſelf, by match- 
leſs ſtrength and dexterity, to the military com- 
mands of Africa and Britain ; from which he 
retired, with an ample fortune and ſuſpicious in- 
tegrity. The rank and ſervices of Gratian con- 
tributed, however, to {ſmooth the firſt ſteps of 
the promotion of his ſon; and afforded him an 
early opportunity of diſplaying thoſe ſolid and 
uſeful qualifications, which raiſed his character 
above the ordinary level of his fellow-ſoldiers. 
The perſon of Valentinian was tall, graceful, 
and majeſtic. His manly countenance, deeply 
marked with the impreſſion of ſenſe and ſpirit, 
inſpired his friends with awe, and his enemies 
with fear: and, to fecond the efforts of his un- 
daunted courage, the ſon of Gratian had inhe- 
ited the advantages of a ſtrong and healthy 
conſtitution. By the habits of chaſtity and tem- 
perance, which reſtrain the appetites, and invi- 
gorate the faculties, Valentinian preſerved his 
own, and the public, eſteem. The avocations 
of a military life had diverted his youth from 
the elegant purſuits of literature; he was igno- 
rant of the Greek language, and the arts of 
rhetoric; but as the mind of the orator was ne- 

P 2 ver 


(21) Ammianus (xxx. 7. 9.), and the younger Vigor, have furniſhed 
the portrait of Valentinian; which naturally precedes and illuftrates the 
hiſtory of his reign, 


Valentinian, 
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ver diſconcerted by timid perplexity, he was 
able, as often as the occaſton prompted him, to 
deliver his decided ſentiments with bold and 
ready elocution, The laws of martial diſcipline 
were the only laws that he had ſtudied ; and he 
was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the laborious diligence, 
and inflexible ſeverity, with which he diſcharged 
and inforced the duties of the camp. In the 
time of Julian he provoked the danger of diſ- 
grace, by the contempt which he publicly expreſ- 
icd for the reigning religion (22) ; and it thould 
ſeem, from his ſubſequent conduct, that the in- 
diſcreet and unſeaſonable freedom of Valen- 
tinian was the effect of military ſpirit, rather 
than of Chriſtian zeal. He was pardoned, how- 
ever, and ſtill employed by a prince who eſteem- 
ed his merit (23): and in the various events of 
the Perfian war, he improved the reputation 
which he had already acquired on the banks of 
the Rhine. The celerity and ſucceſs with which 
he executed an important commiſſion, recom- 
mended him to the favour of Jovian ; and to the 
honourable command of the ſecond /chool, or 
company, of Targetteers, of the domeſtic 
guards. In the march from Antioch, he had 
reached his quarters at Ancyra, when he was 
unexpectedly ſummoned, without guilt, and 
without intrigue, to aſſume, in the forty-third 

year 


(22) At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the 
temple, he ſtruck a prieſt, who had preſumed to purify him with luſtral 
water. (Sozomen, |. vi. c. 6. Theodoret, 1, jii. c. x5.) Such public 
defiance might become Valentinian; but it could leave no room for the 
unworthy relation of the philoſopher Maximus, which ſuppoſes ſome 
more private offence (Zoſimus, l. iv. p. 200, 201.). 

(23) Socrates, J. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais (the 
frſt might be poffible), is interpoſed by Sozomen (1. vi. c. 6.) and Philo- 
torgius (l. vii. c. 7. with Godefrey's Diſſertations, p. 293-). 
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year of his age, the abſalute government of the 
Roman empire. 
The invitation of the miniſters and generals at He is ac- 


Nice was of little moment, unleſs it were con- 
firmed by the voice of the army. The aged 


knowledged 
by the army, 


Salluſt, who had long obſerved the irregular Fu. 


fluctuations of popular aſſemblies, propoſed, un- 
der pain of death, that none of thoſe perſons, 
whole rank in the ſervice might excite a party in 
their favour, ſhould appear in public, on the day 
of the inauguration, Yet ſuch was the preva- 
lence of ancient ſuperſtition, that a whole day 
was voluntarily added to this dangerous interval, 
becauſe it happened to be the intercalation of the 
Biſſextile (24). At length, when the hour was 
ſuppoſed to be propitious, Valentinian ſhewed 
himſelf from a lofty tribunal ; the judicious 
choice was applauded ; and the new prince was 
ſolemnly inveſted with the diadem and the pur- 
ple, amidſt the acclamations of the troops, who 
were diſpoſed in martial order round the tribu- 
nal. But when he ſtretched forth his hand to 
addreſs the armed multitude, a buſy whiſper was 
accidentally ſtarted in the ranks, .and inſenſibly 
ſwelled into a loud and imperious clamour, that 
he ſhould name, without delay, a colleague in 
the empire. The intrepid calmneſs of Valen- 
tinian obtained filence, and commanded reſpect : 
and he thus addreſſed the aſſembly ; ** A few 
minutes fince it was in your power, fellow- - 
** ſoldiers, to have left me in the obſcurity of a 

| private 


(24) Ammianue, in a long, becauſe unſeaſonable, digreſſion (xxvi. 1. 
and Valeſius ad locum), raſhly ſuppoſes that he underſtands an aſtronomi- 
cal queſtion, of which his readers are ignorant. It is treated with more 
judgment and propiiety by Cenſorinus (de Die Natali, c. 20.), and 
Maciobius (Saturnal. l. i, cap. 12—16.) The appellation of Beſſetile, 
which marks the inauſpicions year ( Avguftin. ad Januarim, Epiſt. 119). 
is derived from the repe;i3;x of the ſrrh day of the calends of March. 
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c private ſtation. Judging, from the teſtimony 
© of my palt life, that I deſerved to reign, you 
% have placed me on the throne. It is now my 
& duty to conſult the ſafety and intereſt of the 
„% republic, The weight of the univerſe is 
& undoubtedly too great for the hands of a 
ce teeble mortal. I am conſcious of the limits 
„of my abilities, and the uncertainty of my 
<« life ; and far from declining, I am anxious to 
<« ſolicit, the aſſiſtance of a worthy colleague. 
&« Bi, where diſcord may be fatal, the choice 
&< a faithful friend requires mature and ſerious 
& deliberation. That deliberation ſhall be my 
% care. Let your conduct be dutiful and con- 
„ ſiſtent. Retire to your quarters; refreſh your 
* minds and bodies; and expect the accuſtomed 
% donative on the acceſſion of a new empe- 
„ ror (25).” The aſtoniſhed troops, with a 
mixture of pride, of ſatisfaction, and of terror 
confeſſed the voice of their maſter. Their angry 
clamours ſubſided into filent reverence ; and 
Valentinian, encompaſſed with the eagles of 
the legions, and the various banners of the ca- 
valry and infantry; was conducted, in warlike 
pomp, to the palace of Nice. As he was ſenſi- 
ble, however, of the importance of preventing 
ſome raſh declaration of the ſoldiers, he con- 
ſulted the aſſembly of the chiefs ; and their real 
ſentiments were conciſely expreſſed by the ge- 
nerous freedom of Dagalaiphus. Moſt excel- 
% lent prince,” ſaid that officer, “if you con- 
** ſider only your family, you have a brother_; 
* if ou love the republic, look round for the 
| *© moſt 

(25) Valentinian's firſt ſpeech is full in Ammianus (xx), 2); conci'e 


and ſententious in Paoſtcrgius (l. ni. c. 8.). 
E J 
. ; = 
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** moſt deſerving of the Romans (26).“ The 

emperor, who ſuppreſſed his diſpleaſure, with- 

out altering his intention, ſlowly proceeded 

from Nice to Nicomedia and Conſtantinople. In And affoci- 

one of the ſuburbs of that capital (27), thirty Wise. 

days after his own elevation, he beſtowed the a. b. 364. 

title of Auguſtus on his brother Valens; and as***® 48. 

the boldeſt patriots were convinced, that their 

oppoſition, without being ſerviceable to their 

country, would be fatal to themſelves, the de- 

claration of his abſolute will was received with 

filent ſubmiſſion. Valens was now in the thirty- 

ſixth year of his age; but his abilities had never 

been exerciſed in any employment, military or 

civil; and his character had not inſpired the 

world with any ſanguine expectations. He poſ- 

ſeſſed, however, one quality, which recom- 

mended him to Valentinian, and preſerved the 

domeſtic peace of the empire; a devout and 

grateful attachment to his benefactor, whoſe 
ſuperiority, of genius, as well as, of authority, 

Valens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in 

every action of his life (28). 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, hey. gal d. 
reformed the adminiſtration of the empire. Ailvifion « the 
ranks of ſubjects, who had been 1njured or en aig 
preſſed under the reign of Julian, were invited ge 
to ſupport their public accuſations. The filence® ol * 
of mankind atteſted the ſpotleſs integrity of the 

prefect 


(26) Si tuos, amas, Imperator optime, habes fratrem 3 fi Rempub- 
licam, quzre quem veſlias. Ammian. xxvi. 4. In the diviſion of the 
empire. Valentinian retained that fincere counſellor for himſelf (c. 6.). 

(27) In ſuburbano, Ammian. xxvi. 4, The famous Hebdomon, or field 
of Mars, was diſtant from Conſtantinople either ſcven ſtadia, or ſeven 
miles. See Valeſius and his brother, ad loc. and Ducange, Con. I. ii. 
P. 140, 141. 172, 173. 

(28) Participem quidem legitimum poteſtatis; fed in modum appa- 
ritoris morigerum, ut progrediens aperiet textus. Ammian. xxvi. 4. 
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prefect Salluſt (29); and his own preſſing ſoli- 


citations, that he might be permitted to retire 
from the buſineſs of the ſtate, were rejected by 
Valentinian with the moſt honourable expreſſions 
of friendſhip and eſteem. But among the fa- 
vourites of the late emperor, there were many 
who had abuſed his credulity or ſuperſtition ; 
and who could no longer hope to be protected 
either by favour or juſtice (30). The greater 
part of the miniſters of the palace, and the 
governors of the provinces, were removed from 
their reſpective ſtations; yet the eminent merit 
of ſome cflicers was diſtinguiſhed from the ob- 
noxious crowd; and, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſite clamours of zeal and reſentment, the 
whole proceedings of this delicate enquiry appear 
to have been conducted with a reaſonable ſhare 
of witdom and moderation (31). The feſtivity 
of a new reign received a ſhort and ſuſpicious 
interruption, from the ſudden illneſs of the two 
princes : but as ſoon as their health was reſtored, 
they left Conſtantinople in the beginning of the 
ipring. In the caſtle or palace of Mediana, only 
three miles from Naiſſus, they executed the ſo- 
lemn and final diviſion of the Roman empire (32). 
Valentinian beſtowed on his brother the rich 


pre- 


(29) Notwithſtanding the evidence of Zonarus, Suidas, and the 
Paſchal Chronicle, M. de Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom v. p. 
671.) vibes to dilbelieve theſe ſtories ſi avantageuſes i un payen. 

(20) Eunapius celebrates and exigcerates the ſufferings of Maximus 
(p- 82, 83.) : yet he allows, that this ſophiſt or magician, the guilty 
favourite of Julian, and the perſonal enemy af Valentinian, was dif- 
miſſed on the payment of a ſmall fine. | 

(31) Tue looſe aſſertions of a general diſgrace (Zoſimus, J. iv. p. 201. ? 
are detected and refuted by Tillemont (tom, . P. 21-). 

22) Ammianut, XXI. 8. : 
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præfecture of the Eaſt, from the Lower Danube 
to the confines of Perſia; whilſt he reſerved for 
his immediate government the warlike præfect- 
ures of /llyricum, Italy, and Gaul, from, the extre- 
mity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart; and 
from the rampart of Caledonia, to the foot of 
Mount Atlas. The provincial adminiſtration re- 
mained on its former baſis; but a double ſupply of 
generals and magiſtrates was required for two 
councils, and two courts : the divition was made 
with a juſt regard to their peculiar merit and 
ſituation, and ſeven maſter-generals were ſoon 
created, either of the cavalry or infantry. When 
this important buſineſs had been amicably tran- 
ſacted, Valentinian and Valens embraced for the 
laſt time. The emperor of the Weſt eſtabliſhed 
his temporary reſidence at Milan; and the em- 
peror of the Eaſt returned to Conſtantinople, to 
aſſume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whoſe 
language he was totally ignorant (33). 
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The tranquility of the Eaſt was ſoon diſturbed rear ot 
by rebellion; and the throne of Valens was Procopius, 


threatened by the daring attempts of a rival, s, 


368. 


September 


whoſe affinity to the emperor Julian (34) was his 8. 


ſole merit, and had been his only crime. Pro- 
copius had been haſtily promoted from the ob- 
ſcure 


(33) Ammianus ſays, in general terms, ſubagreſtis ingenii, nec 
bellieis nec liberalibus ſtudiis eruditus. Ammian. xxxi. 14. The orator 
Themiſtius, with the genuine impertinence of a Greek, withed, ſor 
the firſt time, to ſpeak the Latin language, the dialect of his fovereign, 
THY d,, xeaTEray. Orat. vi. p. 71. 

(34) The uncertain degree ct alliance, or conſanguinity, is expreſſed by 
the words c eg, cognatur, confobrinus (See Valeſius ad Ammian. 
xxiii. 3.)J. The mother of Procopius might be a fificr of Baſilina, and 
Count Julian, the mother and uncle of the apoſtate. Ducange, Tam. 


Byzantin. p. 49- 
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ſcure ſtation of a tribune, and a notary, to the 


joint command of the army of Meſopotamia ; 


the public opinion already named him as the ſuc- 
ceſſor of a prince who was deſtitute of natural 
heirs; and a vain rumour was propogated by his 
friends, or his enemies, that Julian, before the 
altar of the Moon, at Carrhe, had privately in- 
veſted Procopius with the Imperial purple (35). 
He endeavoured, by his dutiful and ſubmiſſive 
behaviour, to diſarm the jealouſy of Jovian; re- 
ſigned, without a conteſt, his military command ; 
and retired, with his wife and family, to culti- 
vate the ample patrimony which he poſſefled in 
the province of Cappadocia. Theſe uſeful and 
innocent occupations were interrupted by the 
appearance of an officer, with a band of fol- 
diers, who, in the name of his new ſovereigns, 
Valentinian and Valens, was diſpatched to con- 
duct the unfortunate Procopius, either to a per- 
petual priſon, or an ignominious death. His 


Preſence of mind procured him a longer reſpite, 


and a more ſplendid fate. Without preſuming 
to diſpute the royal mandate, he requeſted the 
indulgence of a few moments, to embrace his 
weeping family ; and, while the vigilance of his 
guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, 
he dexterouſly eſcaped to the fea-coalt of the 


Euxine, from whence he paſſed over to the 


country of Boſphorus. In that ſequeſtered region 
he remained many months, expoſed to the hard- 
ſhips of exile, of ſolitude, and of want; his 
melancholy temper brooding over his misfor- 

tunes, 


(35) Ammian. xiii. 3. xxvi. 6. He mentjoas the report with much 
heſitation: ſuſurravit oblcurior fama , nemo enim dicti auctor exftit:t 
verve. It ſerves, however, to mark, that Procopius was a pagan. 
Yet bis religion dors not apprar to have promoted, or obttrufted, his 
DICYEGUONE, 
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tunes, and his mind agitated by the juſt appre- 
henſion, that, if any accident ſhould ditcover 
his name, the faithleſs Barbarians would violate, 
without much ſcruple, the laws of hoſpitality. 
In a moment of impatience and deſpair, Pro- 
copius embarked in a merchant veſſel, which 
made ſail for Conſtantinople ; and boldly aſpired 
to the rank of a ſovereign, becauſe he was not 
allowed to enjoy the ſecurity of a ſubject. At 
firſt he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, conti- 
nually changing his habitation, and his diſ- 
guiſe (36). By degrees he ventured into the ca- 
pital, truſted his life and fortune to the fidelity 
of two friends, a ſenator and an eunuch, and 
conceived ſome hopes of ſucceſs, from the in- 
telligence which he obtained of the actual ſtate 
of public affairs. The body of the people was 
infected with a ſpirit of diſcontent : they regret- 
ted the juſtice and the abilities of Salluſt, who 
had been imprudently diſmiſſed from the præ- 
fecture of the Eaſt. They deſpiſed the charact- 
er of Valens, which was rude without vigour, 
and feeble without mildneſs. They dreaded the 
influence of his father-in-law, the Patrician Pe- 
tronius, a cruel and rapacious miniſter, who ri- 


goroufly exacted all the arrears of tribute, that 


might remain unpaid ſince the reign of the empe- 
ror Aurehan. The circumſtances were propi- 
tious to the deſigns of an uſurper. The hoſtile 
meaſures of the Perſians required the preſence of 
Valens in Syria: from the Danube to the Eu- 

 phrates 


(36) One of his retreats was a country houſe of Eunomius, the he- 
retic. The maſter was abſent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly 
eſcaped a ſentence of death, and was baniſhed into the remote parts of 
Mauritania (Philoſtorg. 4. ix. c. 5. 8. and Codefroy's Diſſert p. 369 
378.). | 
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phrates the troops were in motion; and the ca- 
pital was occaſionally filled with the ſoldiers who 
paſſed, or repaſſed, the Thracian Boſphorus, 
Two cohorts of Gauls were perſuaded to liſten to 
the ſecret propoſals of the conſpirators , which 
were recommended by the promiſe of a libera} 
donative ; and, as they ſtill revered the memory 
of Julian, they eaſily conſented to ſupport the 
hereditary claim of his proſcribed kinſman. At 
the dawn of day they were drawn up near the 
baths of Anaſtaſia ; and Procopius, clothed in a 
purple garment, more ſuitable to a player than to 
a monarch, appeared, as if he roſe from the 
dead, in the midſt of Conſtantinople. The 
ſoldiers, who were prepared for his reception, 
{ſaluted their trembling prince with ſhouts of joy, 
and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were ſoon 
increaſed by a ſturdy band of peaſants, collected 
from the adjacent country; and Procopius, 
ſhielded by the arms of his adherents, was ſuc- 
ceſſively conducted to the tribunal, the ſenate, 
and the palace. During the firſt moments of, his 
tumultuous reign, he wasaſtoniſhed and terrified 
by the gloomy ſilence of the people; who were 
either ignorant of the cauſe, or apprehenſive of 
the event. But his military ſtrength was ſupe— 
rior to any actual reſiſtance : the malecontents 
flocked to the ſtandard of rebellion ; the poor 
were excited by the hopes, and the rich were 
intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage ; 
and the obſtinate credulity of the multitude was 
once more deceived by the promiſed advantages 
of a revolution. The magiſtrates were ſeized ; 
the priſons and arſenals broke open; the gates, 
and the entrance of the harbour, were diligently 
occupied ; and, in a few hours, Procopius be- 
came the abſolute, though precarious, maſter of 

the 
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the Imperial city. The uſurper improved this 
unexpected ſucceſs with ſome degree of courage 
and dexterity. He artfully propagated the ru- 
mours and opinions the moſt favourable to his 
intereſt ; while he deluded the populace by 
giving audience to the frequent, but imaginary, 
ambaſſadors of diſtant nations. The large bo- 
dies of troops ſtationed in the cities of Thrace, 
and the fortreſſes of the Lower Danube, were 
gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion : and 
the Gothic princes contented to ſupply the ſove- 
reign of Conſtantinople with the formidable 
ſtrength of ſeveral thouſand auxiharies. His 
generals paſſed the Boſphorus, and ſubdued, 
without an effort, the unarmed, . but wealthy, 
provinces of Bithynia and Aſia. After an ho- 
nourable defence, the city and iſland of Cyzicus 
yielded to his power; the renowned legions of 
the Jovians and Herculians embraced the cauſe 
of the uſurper, whom they were ordered to 
cruſh ; and, as the veterans were continually 
augmented with new levies, he ſoon appeared 
at the head of an army, whoſe valour, as well 
as numbers, were not unequal to the greatneſs of 
the conteſt. The fon of Horſmidas (37), a 
youth of ſpirit and ability, condeſcended to 
draw his ſword againſt the lawful emperor of 
the Eaſt; and the Per ſian prince was immediately 
inveſted with the ancient and extraordinary 
powers of a Roman Proconſul. The alliance of 


Fauſtina, 


(37) Hor ſmidæ maturo juveni Horſmidæ xegalis illuĩs filio, poteſtatera 
Proconſulis detulit; et civilia, more veterum, et bella, recturo. Am- 
mian xxvi. 8. The Per ſian prince eſcaped with honour and ſafety, and 
was afterwards (A. D. 380.) reſtored to the ſame extraordinary office of 
proconſul of Bithynia (Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
204.). I am ignorant whether the race of Saſſian was propagated. I 
find (A. D. 514 } a pope Hormiſdas; but he was a native of Fruſiao, in 
Italy (Pagi. Brev. Pomifis. tom. i. p. 247.) 
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Fauſtina, the widow of the emperor Conſtanti-. 
us, who entruſted herſelf, and her daughter, to 
the hands of the uſurper, added dignity and re- 
putation to his cauſe. The princeſs Conſtantia, 
who was then about five years of age, accom- 
panied, in a litter, the march of the army. She 
was ſhewn to the multitude in the arms of her 
adopted father; and, as often as ſhe paſſed 
through the ranks, the tenderneſs of the ſoldiers 
was inflamed into martial fury (38) : they recol- 
lecteded the glories of the houſe of Conſtantine, 
and they declared, with loyal acclamation, that 
they would ſhed the laſt drop of their blood in 
the defence of the royal infant (39). 

In the mean while, Valentinian was alarmed 
and perplexed, by the doubtful intelligence of 
the revolt of the Eaſt. The difficulties of a 
German war forced him to confine his immedi- 
ate care to the ſafety of his own dominions ; 
and, as every channel of communication was 
ſtopt or corrupted, he liſtened, with doubtſul 
anxiety, to the rumours which were induſtriouſſy 
ſpread ; that the defear and death of Valens had 
left Procopius ſole maſter of the eaſtern pro- 
vinces. Valens was not dead: but, on the news 
of the rebellion, which he received at Cæſarea, 
he baſely deſpuired of his life and fortune; pro- 


poſed to negociate with the uſurper, and diſco- 


vered his ſecret inclination to abdicate the Impe- 
rial purple. The timid monarch was faved 
from diſgrace and ruin by the firmneſs of his 

miniſters, 


(38) Fhe infant rebel was afterwards the wite of the emperor Grati- 
an; but ſhe died young and childleſs. See Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 
48. 49- — 

(39) Sequimini culminis ſummit profapiam, was the langvage of Proco- 
pius; who affe ged to deſpiſe the obſeure birth, and fortuitous eleQios 
of the upſtart Pannonian, Ammian. xxvi. 7, 
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miniſters, and their abilities ſoon decided in his 


favour the event of the civil war. In a ſeaſon 


of tranquility, Salluſt had reſigned without a 
murmur ; but as ſoon as the public ſafety was 
attacked, he ambitiouſly ſolicited the pre-emi- 
nence of toil and danger ; and the reſtoration of 
that virtuous miniiter to the prefecture of the 
Eaſt, was the firit ſtep which indicated the re- 
pentance of Valens, and ſatisfied the minds of 
the people. The reign of Procopius was appa- 
rently ſupported by powerful armies, and obe- 
dient provinces. But many of the principal of- 
ficers, military as welt as civil, had been urged, 

either by motives of duty or intereſt, to with- 
draw themſelves from the guilty ſcene ; or to 
watch the moment of betraying, and deterting, 
the cauſe of the uſurper. Lupicinus advanced 
by haſty marches, to bring the legions of Syria 
to the aid of Valens. Arintheus, who, in 
ſtrength, beauty, and valour, excelled all the he- 
roes of the age, attacked with a ſmall troop a 
ſuperior body of the rebels. When he beheld 
the faces of the ſoldiers who had ſerved under 
his banner, he commanded them, with a loud 
voice, to ſeize and deliver up their pretended 
leader ; and ſuch was the aſcendant of his genius, 
that this extraordinary order was inſtantly obey- 
ed (40). Arbetio, a reſpectable veteran of the 
great Conſtantine, who had been diſtinguiſhed 
by the honours of the conſulſhip, was perſuaded 


to 


(40) Et dedignatus hominem ſuperare cartamine deſpicabilem, auta- 
ritatis et celſi fiducia corporis, ipſis hottibus juſſit, ſuum vineire recto- 
rem; acque ita turmarum anteſignanus umbratilis comprenſus ſuorum 
manibus. The ftrength and beauty of Ariatheus, the new Hercules, 
are celebrated by St. Baſil; who ſuppoſes that God had created him as 
an inimitable model of the human ſpecies. The painters and ſculptors 
could not expreſs his ſigure: the hiſtorians appeared fabulous when thev 
related his exploits (Ammiap. xxvi, and Vale. ed loc.), 
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to leave his retirement, and once more to con- 
duct an army into the field. In the heat of ac- 
tion, calmly taking off his helmet, he ſhewed 
his grey hairs, and venerable countenance ; fa- 
luted the ſoldiers of Procopius by the endearing 
names of children and companions, and exhort- 
ed them, no longer to ſupport the deſperate 
cauſe of a contemptible tyrant ; but to follow 
their old commander, who had fo often led them 
to honour and victory. In the two engagements 
of Thyatira (41) and Nacoſia, the unfortunate 
Procopius was deſerted by his troops, who were 
feduced by the inſtructions and example of their 
perfidious officers. After wandering ſome time 
among the woods and mountains of Phrygia, he 
was betrayed by his deſponding follos ers, con- 
ducted to the Imperial camp, and. immediately 
beheaded. He {ſuffered the ordinary fate of an 
unſucceſsful uſurper; but the acts of cruelty 
which were exerciſed by the conqueror, under 
the forms of legal juſtice, excited the pity and 
indignation of mankind (42). 
Severe in. Such indeed are the common and natural fruits 
quifitionintoof deſpotiſm and rebellion. But the inquiſition 
we crime of into the crime of magic, which, under the reign 
Rome and Of the two brothers, was fo rigorouſly proſecut- 
Antioch, ed both at Rome and Antioch, was interpreted 


A. D. 373 | 
ce. as the ſymptom, either of the diſpleaſure of hea- 
ven, 
" (41) The fame ke'd of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and 


by Zoſimus at Thyatira z which are at the diſtance of 150 miles frotn 
each other. But Thyatira alluitur Lyce (Plin. Hiſt, Natur. v. 31, 
Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 79-) 3 and the tranſcribers might 
eaſily convert an obſcure river into a well-known province. 

(42) The adventurers, uſurpation, and fall of Procopius, are relates 
in a regular ſeries, by Ammianus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.) and Zoſunu- 
(I. iv. p. 203—210.). They often illuſtrate, and ſeldom contradiQ, 
each other, Themiſtius (Orat. vii. p. 91, 92.) adds ſome. baſe pane- 
gyric; and Eunapiue (p. 83, 84 ) ſome malicious ſatire, | 
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ven, or, of the depravity of mankind (43). 
Let us not heſitate to indulge a liberal pride, 
that, in the preſent age, the enlightened part of 
Europe has aboliſhed (44) a cruel and odious 
prejudice, which reigned 1n every climate of the 
globe, and adhered to every ſyſtem of religious 


opinions (45). The nations, and the ſects, of 


the Roman world, admitted with equal creduli- 
ty, and ſimilar abhorrence, the reality of that 
infernal art (46), which was able to controul 
the eternal order of the planets, and the 
voluntary operations of the human mind. 
They dreaded the myſterious power of ſpells 
and incantations, of potent herbs, and execra- 
ble rites; which could extinguiſh or recall life, 
inflame the paſſions of the ſoul, blaſt the works 
of creation, and extort from the reluctant dæ- 
mons the ſecrets of futurity. They believed, 
with the wildeſt inconſiſtency, that this preter- 


natural dominion of the air, of earth, and of 


hell, was exerciſed, from the vileſt motives of 
malice or gain, by ſome wrinkled hags, and iti- 


Vol.. IV.—F Q nerant 


(43) Libanius de ulciſcend. Julian. nece, c. ix. p. 158, 159. The ſo- 
phiſt deplores the public frenzy, but he docs not (after their deaths) im- 
peach the juſtice of the emperors. : | 

(44) The French and Englith lawyers, of the preſcnt age, allow the 
theory, and deny the pradtice, of witchcraft (Deniſart, Recueil de Deci- 
ſions de Juriſprudence, au mot Swrcters, torn. iv. p. 553. Blackſtone', 
Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 60). As private reaſon always prevents, or 
outſtrips, public wiſdom, the preſident Monteſquieu (Eſprit des Loix, 
I. xii.c. 5, 6.) rejects the exi/ience of magic. | 

(45) See Oeuvres de Bayle, tom. iy. p. 567-589. The ſceptic of 
Rotterdam exhibits, according to his cuſtom, a ſtrange medley of looſe 
knowledge, and lively wit. 

(46) The pagans diſtinguiſhed between good and bad magic, the 
Theurgic and the Goetic (Hiſt. de 'Academie,- &c. tom. vii. p. 28.). 
But they could not have defended this obſcure diſtinction againſt the 
acute logic of Bayle, In the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſyſtem, all dæmons 
are infernal ſpirits; and all commerce with them is idolatry, apoſtacy, 
&c. which deſerves death and damgation. 
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nerant ſorcerers, who paſled their obſcure lives 
in penury and contempt (47). The arts of ma- 
gic were equally condemned by the public opi- 
nion, and by the laws of Rome; but as they 
tended to gratify the moſt imperious paſſions of 
the heart of man, they were continually pro- 
ſcribed, and continually practiſed (48). An 
imaginary cauſe is capable of producing the moſt 
ſerious and miſchievous effects. The dark pre- 
dictions of the death of an emperor, or the ſuc- 
ceſs of a conſpiracy, were calculated only to 
{ſtimulate the hopes of ambition, and to diſſolve 
the ties of fidelity; and the intentional guilt of 
magic was aggravated by the actual crimes of 
treaſon and ſacrilege (49). Such vain terrors di- 
ſturbed the peace of ſociety, and the happineſs 
of individuals; and the harmleſs flame which 
inſenſibly melted a waxen image, might derive 
a powerful and pernicious energy from the af- 
frighted fancy of the perſon whom it was mali- 

| ciouſly 


(47) The Canidia of Horace (Carm. I. v. od. 5. with Dacier's and 
Sanadon's illuſtrations) is a vulgar witch. The Ericthe of Lucan (Phar- 
ſal. vi. 430—830.) is tedious, diſguſting, but ſometimes ſublime, She 
chides the delay of the Furies; and threatens, with tremendous obſcu- 
rity, to pronounce their real names; to reveal the true infernal coun» 
tenance of Hecate ; to invoke the ſecret powers that lie belaxo hell, &c. 

(48) Genus hominum potentibus infidum, ſperantibus fallax, quod- in 
civitate noſtr3 et vetabitur ſemper et retinebitur. Tacit, Hiſt. i. 22, 
See Auguſtin. de Civitate Dei, I. viii. c. 19. and the Theodoſian Code, 1, 
x. tit. xvi. with Godefroy's Commentary. 

(49) The perſecution of Antioch was occaſioned by a criminal] conful- 
tation. The twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged round 
a magic tripod z and a dancing ring, which had been placed in the centre, 
pointed to the four firſt letters in the name of the future emperer, 


O. E. O. A. Theodorus (perhaps with many others who owned the 
fatal fyllables) was executed. Theodoſius ſucceeded. Lardner (Hea - 
then teſtimonies, vol. iv. p. 353—372.) has copiouſly and fairly exarnin- 


ed this dark tranſaction of the reign of Valens. 
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ciouſly deſigned to repreſent (50). From the 


infuſion of thoſe herbs, which were ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs a ſupernatural influence, it was an eaſy 
ſtep to the uſe of more ſubſtantial poiſon ; and 
the folly of mankind ſometimes became the in- 
ſtrument, and the maſk, of the moſt atrocious 
crimes. As ſoon as the zeal of informers was 
encouraged by the miniſters of Valens and Va- 
lentinian, they could not refuſe to liſten to ano- 
ther charge, too frequently mingled in the ſcenes 
of domeſtic guilt; a charge of a ſofter and leſs 
malignant nature, for which the pious, though 
exceſſive rigour of Conſtantine had recently de- 
creed the puniſhment of death (31). This dead- 
ly and incoherent mixture of treaſon and magic, 
of poiſon and adultery, afforded infinite grada- 
tions of guilt and innocence, of excuſe and ag- 
gravation, which in theſe proceedings appear to 
have been confounded by the angry or corrupt 
paſſions of the judges. They eaſily diſcovered, 
that the degree of their induſtry and diſcern- 
ment was eſtimated, by the Imperial court, ac- 
cording to the number of executions that were 


furniſhed from their reſpective tribunals. It was 


not without extreme reluctance that they pro- 
nounced a ſentence of acquittal ; but they eager- 
ly admitted ſuch evidence as was ſtained with 
perjury, or procured by torture, to prove the 
moſt improbable charges againſt the moſt reſpec- 

Q 2 | table 


(50) Limus ut hic dureſcit, et hæc ut cera liqueſcit 
Uno eodemque igni | 
Virgil. Bucolic. viii. 80. 
Devovit abſentes, ſimulacraque cerea figit, | 
Ovid, in Epiſt. Hypſil. ad Jaſon. g1. 

Such vain incantations could affect the mind, and increaſe the diſeaſe, 
of Germanicus. Tacit. Annal. li. 69. 

(51) See Heineccius Antiquitat. Juris Roman. tom. ii. p. 353, &c- 
Cod. Theodoſian. I. ix, tit 7, with Godefroy's Commentary. 
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table characters. The progreſs of the enquiry 
continually opened new ſubjects of criminal pro- 
ſecution: the audacious informer, whole falle- 
hood was detected, retired with impunity ; but 
the wretched victim, who diſcovered his real, or 
pretended, accomplices, was ſeldom permitted 
to receive the price of his infamy. From the 
extremity of Italy and Aſia, the young, and the 
aged, were dragged in chains to the tribunals of 
Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and 
philoſophers, expired in ignominious and cruel 
tortures. The ſoldiers, who were appointed to 
guard the priſons, declared, with a murmur of 
pity and indignation, that their numbers were 
inſufficient to oppoſe the flight, or reſiſtance, of 
the multitude of captives. The wealthieſt fa- 
milies were ruined by fines and confiſcations; 
the moſt innocent citizens trembled for their ſafe- 
ty ; and we may form ſome notion of the mag- 
nitude of the evil, from the extravagant aſſerti- 
on of an ancient writer, that, in the obnoxious 
provinces, the priſoners, the exiles, and the fu- 
gitives, formed the greateſt part of the inhabi- 
tants (52). 
The cruely When Tacitus deſcribes the deaths of the in- 


of Valenti- : : 1 
ain and . nocent and illuſtrious Romans, who were ſacri- 


lens. ficed to the cruelty of the firſt Cæſars, the art 
des 364 of the hiſtorian, or the merit of the ſufferers, 


excite in our breaſts the moſt lively ſenſations of 
terror, of admiration, and of pity. The coarſe 


and 


(52) The cruel perſecution of Rome and Antioch is deſcribed, and moſt 
probably exaggerated, by Ammianus (xxvili. 1. XXix. 1, 2.) and Zoſimus 
(1. iv. p. 216—218.). The philotopher Maximus, with ſome juſtice, was 
involved in the charge of magic (Eunapius in Vit. Sophilt. p. 88, 89), 
and young C hryſottom, who had accidentally found one of the proſcribed 
books, gave himſelf for loſt (Tillemont, Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. v. 
p- 340. ). 
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and undiſtinguiſhing pencil of Ammianus has 
delineated his bloody figures with tedious and 
diſguſting accuracy. But as our attention 1s no 
longer engaged by the contraſt of freedom and 
ſervitude, of recent greatneſs and of actual mi- 
ſery, we ſhould turn with horror from the fre- 
quent executions, which diſgraced, both at Rome 
and Antioch, the reign of the two brothers (53). 
Valens was of a timid (54), and Valentinian of 
a choleric, diſpoſition (55). An anxious regard 
to his perſonal ſafety was the ruling principle 
of the adminiſtration of Valens. In the condi- 
tion of a ſubject he had kiſſed, with trembling 
awe, the hand of the oppreſſor: and when he 
aſcended the throne, he reaſonably expected, 
that the ſame fears, which had ſubdued his own 
mind, would ſecure the patient ſubmiſſion of his 
people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by 
the privilege of rapine and confiſcation, the 
wealth which his ceconomy would have refuſ- 
ed (56). They urged, with perſuaſive eloquence, 
that, in all caſes of treaſon, ſuſpicion is equiva- 


lent io proof; that the power, ſuppoſes the in- 
| tention, 


(53) Conſult the fix laſt baoks of Ammianns, and more particularly 
the portraits of the two royal brothers (xxx. 8, 9. xxxi. 14.). Tillemont 
has collected (tom. v. p. 12—18. p. 127—133.) from all antiquity their 
virtues and vices, | 

(54) The younger Victor aſſerts, that he was valde timidus ; yet he 
behaved, as almoſt every man would do, with decent reſolution at the 
head of an army. The fame hiſtorian attempts to prove, that his anger 
was harmleſs. Ammianus obſerves, with more candour and judgment, 
incidentia crimina ad contemptam vel læſam principis ampiitudinem 
trahens, in ſanguinem ſæviebat. 

(55) Cum eſſet ad acerbitatem naturz calore propenſior , . . pœnas 
per ignes augebat et gladios. Ammian. xxx. 8. See xxvil. 7. 

(56) I have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to his ſere 
vants. Avarice more properly belongs to miniſters than to kings; in 
whom that paſſion is commonly extinguiſhed by abſolute poſſeſſion. 
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tention, of miſchief; that the intention 1s not 
leſs criminal than the act; and that a ſubject, no 
longer deſerves to live, if his life may threaten 
the ſafety, or diſturb the repoſe, of his ſovereign 
The judgment of Valentinian was ſometimes 


deceived, and his confidence abuſed; but he 


would have ſilenced the informers with a con- 
temptuous ſmile, had they preſumed to alarm his 
fortitude by the ſound of danger. They praiſed 
his inflexible love of juſtice; and, in the purſuit 
of juſtice, the emperor was eaſily tempted to 
conſider clemency as a weakneſs, and paſſion as 
a virtue. As long as he wreſtled with his equals, 
in the bold competition of an active and ambi— 
tious life, Valentinian was ſeldom injured, and 
never inſulted, with impunity : if his prudence 
was arraigned, his ſpirit was applauded ; and the 
proudeſt and molt powerful generals were ap- 
prehenſive of provoking the reſentment of a 
fearleſs ſoldier. After he became maſter of the 
world, he unfortunately forgot, that where no 
reſiſtance can be made, no courage can be ex- 
erted; and inſtead of conſulting the dictates of 
reaſon and magnanimity, he indulged the furi- 
ous emotions of his temper, at a time when they 
were diſgraceful to himtelf, and fatal to the de- 
fenceleſs objecis of his diſpleaſure. In the go- 
vernment of his houſehold, or of his empire, 
ſlight, or even imaginary, offences; a haſty 
word, a caſual omiſſion, an involuntary delay, 
were chaſtiſed by a ſentence of immediate death. 
The expreſſions which iſſued the moſt readily 
from the mouth of the emperor of the Weſt 
were, Strike off his head ;” burn him alive,” 
** tet him be beaten with clubs till he expires 


(57) 
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(57);” and his moſt favoured miniſters ſoon 
underſtood, that, by a raſh attempt, to diſpute, 
or ſuſpend, the execution of his ſanguinary com- 
mands, they might invoive themſelves in the 
guilt and puniſhment of diſobedience. The re- 

eated gratification of this ſavage juſtice harden- 
ed the mind of Valentinian againſt pity and re- 
morſe ; and the ſallies of paſſion were confirmed 
by the habits of cruelty (38). He could behold 
with calm ſatisfaction the convullive agonies of 
torture and death : he reſerved his friendſhip for 
thoſe faithful ſervants whoſe temper was the 
moſt congenial to his own. The merit of Maxi- 
min, who had ſlaughtered the nobleit families 
of Rome, was rewarded with the royal appro- 
bation, and the prefecture of Gaul. Two fierce 
and enormous bears, diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 
lations of Innocence and Mica Aurea, could alone 
deſerve to ſhare the favour of Maximin. The 
cages of thoſe truſty guards were always placed 
near the bed-chamber of Valentinian, who fre- 
quently amuſed his eyes with the grateful ſpec- 
tacle of ſeeing them tear and devour the bleed- 
ing limbs of the malefactors, who were aban- 
doned to their rage. Their diet and exercifes 
were carefully inſpected by the Roman empe- 
ror; and when Innocence had earned her diſcharge, 


by 


(57) He ſometimes expreſſed a ſentence of death with a tone of 
pleaſantry; „Abi, Comes, et muta ei caput, qui ſibi mutari provin- 
* ciam cupit. A boy who had ſlipped too haſtily a Spartan hound; an 
armourer, who had made a poliſhed cuiraſs that wanted ſome grains of 
the legitimate weight, &c. were the victims of his fury. 

(58) The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, 
hot Valentinian condemned for ſignifying a legal ſummons, Ammi- 
anus (xxvii. 7.) ſtrangely ſuppoſes, that all who had been unjuſtly exe- 
cuted were worſhipped as martyrs by the Chriſtians. His impartial 
Glence does not allow us to believe, that the great chamberlain Rhodanue 
was burnt alive for an act of oppreſſion (Chron. Paſchal. p. 302.). 
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by a long courſe of meritorious ſervice, the 
faithful animal was again reſtored to the freedom 
of her native woods (59). 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when 
the mind of Valens was not agitated by fear, or 
that of Valentinian by rage, the tyrant reſumed 
the ſentiments, or at leaſt the conduct, of the 
facher of his country. The diſpaſſionate judg- 
ment of the Weſtern emperor could clearly per- 
ceive, and accurately purſue, his own and the 
public intereſt; and the ſovereign of the Eaſt, 
who imitated with equal docility the various ex- 
amples which he received from his elder brother, 
was {ſometimes guided by the wiſdom and vir- 
tue of the prefect Salluſt. Both princes inva- 
11ably retained, 1n the purple, the chaſte and 
temperate ſimplicity which had adorned. their pri- 
vate life; and, under their reign, the pleaſures 
of the court never coſt people a bluſh or a ſigh. 
They gradually reformed many of the abuſes of 
the times of Conſtantius; judiciouſly adopted 
and approved the deſigns of Julian and his ſuc- 
ceſſor; and diſplayed a ſtyle and ſpirit of legi- 
Nation which might inſpire poſterity with the 
moſt favourable opinion of their character and 
government. It is not from the maſter of In- 
Aocence, that we ſhould expect the tender regard 
for the welfare of his ſubjects, which prompted 
Valeniinian to condemn the expoſition of new- 
born infants (60); and to eſtabliſh fourteen A 

ul 


(59) Ut bene meritam in ſylvas jufiit abire Inmoxiam. Ammian. xxix. 
3. and Valeiius ad locum. | 

(60) Sce the Code of Juſtinian, J. viii. tit. Ini. leg. 2. Unuſquiſque 
ſobolem ſuam nutriat. Quod fi exponendam putaverit animadverſi-ni 
quæ conſtituta eſt ſubjacebit. For the preſent I ſhall not interfere in the 
diſpute between Noodt and Binkerſhoek ; how far, or how long, this 


unnatural praQtice had been condemned or aboliſhed by law, philoſophy, 
224 the more civiliſed ſtate of ſociety. | | a Ms 
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ful phyſicians, with ſtipends and privileges, in 
the fourteen quarters of Rome, The good 
tenſe of an illiterate toldier founded an uſeful 
and liberal inftitution for the education of youth, 
and the ſupport of declining ſcience (61). It 
was his intention, that the arts of rhetoric and 
grammar ſhould be taught, in the Greek and 
Latin languages, in the metropolis of every pro- 
vince; and as the ſize and dignity of the ſchool 
was uſually proportioned to the importance of 
the city, the academies of Rome ard Conſtan- 
tinople claimed a juſt and ſingular pre-eminence. 
The fragments of the literary edicts of Valen- 
tinian imperfectly reprelent the ſchool of Con- 
ſtantinople, which was gradually improved by 
ſubſequent regulations. That ſchool conſiſted 
of thirty-one profeſſors in different branches of 
learning. One philoſopher, and two lawyers; 
five ſophiſts, and ten grammarians for the Greek, 
and three orators, and ten grammarians for the 
Latin tongue; beſides ſeven ſciibes, or, as they 
were then ſtyled antiquarians, whoſe laborious 
pens ſupplied the public library with fair and cor- 
rect copies of the claſſic writers. The rule of 
conduct, which was preſcribed to the ſtudents, 
is the more curious, as it affords the firſt out- 
lines of the form and diſcipline of a modern uni- 
verſity. It was required, that they ſhould bring 
proper certificates from the magiſtrates of their 
native province. Their names, profeſſions, and 
places of abude, were regularly entered in a 

public 


(61) Theſe ſalutary inſtitutions are explained in the Theodoſian Code, 
I. xiii. tit. iii, De Prefeſſoribus et Medicis, and J. xiv. tit. ix. De Studits 
liberalibus Urbis Reme. Beſides our uſual guide (Godefroy), we may 
conſult Gianone (Iſtoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 105—1:1.), who has 
treated the intereſting ſubje& with the zeal and curioſity of a man of let. 
ters, who fludies his domeſtic hiſtory, 
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public regiſter. The ſtudious youth were ſe- 
verely prohibited from waſting their time in 
feaſts, or in the theatre : and the term of their 
education was limited to the age of twenty. 
The prefect of the city was empowered to cha- 
ſtiſe the idle and refractory, by ftripes or expul- 
fion ; and he was directed to make an annual re- 
port to the maſter of the offices, that the know- 
ledge and abilities of the ſcholars might be uſe- 
fully applied to the public ſervice. The inſtitu- 
tions of Valentinian contributed to ſecure the 
benefits of peace and plenty : and the cities were 
guarded by the eſtabliſhment of the Defen/ors 
(62); freely elected as the tribunes and advo- 
cates of the people, to ſupport their rights, and 
to expoſe their grievances, before the tribunals 
of the civil magiſtrates, or even at the foot of 
the Imperial throne. The finances were dih- 
gently adminiſtered by two princes, who had 
been ſo long accuſtomed to the rigid ceconomy 
of a private fortune; but in the receipt and ap- 
plication of the revenue, a diſcerning eye might 
obſerve ſome difference between the government 
of the Eaſt and of the Weſt. Valens was per- 
ſuaded, that royal liberality can be ſupplied only 
by public oppreſſion ; and his ambition never aſ- 
pired to ſecure, by their actual diſtreſs, the fu- 
ture ſtrength and proſperity of his people. In- 
ſtead of increaſing the weight of taxes, which, 
in the ſpace of forty years, had been gradually 
doubled, he reduced, in the firſt years of his 
reign, one-fourth of the tribute of the Eaſt (63). 

Valentinian 


(62) Cod. Theodoſ. 1, i. tit. xi. with Godefroy's Paratitlon, which di- 
ligently gleans from the reſt of the code. | | 
(63) Three lines of Ammianus (xxxi. 14.) countenance a whole ora- 


tion of Themittius (viii. p. 101120), full of adulation, pedantry, and 


common-place morality. The eloquent M. Thomas (tom, i. p. 366— 
396.) has amuſed himſelf with celebrating the virtues and genius of 
Themiſtius, who was not unworthy of the age in which he lived, 
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Valentinian appears to have been leſs attentive 
and leſs anx1ous to relieve the burthens of his 
people. He might reform the abuſes of the 
fiſcal adminiſtration ; but he exacted, without 
{cruple, a very large ſhare of the private proper- 
ty; as he was convinced, that the revenues, 
which ſupported the luxury of individuals, would 
be much more advantageouſly employed for the 
defence and improvement of the ſtate. The 
ſubjects of the Eaſt, who enjoyed the preſent 
benefit, applauded the indulgence of their 
prince. The ſolid, but leſs ſplendid, merit of 
Valentinian was felt and acknowledged by the 
ſubſequent generation (64). 
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But the moſt honourable circumſtance of the y,jertinian 


character of Valentinian, is the firm and tempe- 


maintains 


rate impartiality which he uniformly preſerved There: 3. guy 


toleration. 


an age of religious contention. His ſtrong ſenſe, A-D-364— 
unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by ſtudy, de- 


clined, with reſpectful indifference, the ſubtle 
queſtions of theological debate. The govern- 
ment of the Earth claimed his vigilance, and 
ſatisfied his ambition; and while he remember- 
ed, that he was the diſciple of the church, he never 
forgot that he was the ſovereign of the clergy. 
Under the reign of an apoſtate, he had ſignalized 
his zeal for the honour of Chriſtianity : he al- 
lowed to his ſubjeQs the privilege which he had 
aſſumed for himſelf; and they might accept, 
with gratitude and confidence, the general tole- 
ration which was granted by a prince, addicted 


to paſſion, but incapable of fear or of diſ- | 


guiſe 


(64) Zoſimus, 1. iv. p. 202. Ammian. xxx. 9- His reformation of 
coltly abuſes might entitle him to the praiſe of, in provinciales admodum 
parcus, tributorura ubique molliens ſarcinas. By ſome his frugality was 
Ayled avarice (Jerom. Chron. p. 186,), 
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guiſe (65). The Pagans, the Jews, and all the 
various ſects which acknowledged the divine 
authority of Chriſt, were protected by the laws 
from arbitrary power or popular inſult; nor was 
any mode of worſhip prohibited by Valentinian, 
Except thole ſecret and criminal practiſes, which 
abuſed the name of religion for the dark pur- 
poſes of vice and diſorder. The art of magic, 


as it vas more cruelly puniſhed, was more ſtrictly 
proſcribed ; but the emperor admitted a formal 


diſtinction to protect the ancient methods of di- 
vination, which were approved by the ſenate, 
and exerciſed by the Tuſcan haruſpices. He 
had condemned, with the conſent of the moſt 
rational Pagans, the licence of nocturnal ſacri- 
fices; but he immediately admitted the petition 
of Prætextatus, proconſul of Achaia, who re- 
preſented, that the life of the Greeks would be- 
come dreary and comfortlets, if they were de- 
prived of the invaluable blefling of the Eleuſinian 
myſieiies. Philoſophy alone can boaſt (and per- 
haps it is no more than the boaſt of philoſophy), 
that her gentle hand is able to eradicate from the 
human mind the latent and deadly principle of 
fanaticiſm. But this truce of twelve years, which 
was enforced by the wife and vigorous govern- 
ment of Valentinian, by ſuſpending the repe- 
tition of mutual injuries, contributed to ſoften 
the manners, and abate the prejudices, of the 
religious factions, 

The 


(65) Teſtes ſunt leges a me in exordio Imperii mei datæ: quibus 
vuicuique quod animo imbibiſſet colendi libera facuhas tributa eſt. Cod. 
Theodol. I. ix. tit. xvi. leg. 9. To this declaration of Valentinian, we 
may add the vat ious teſtimonies of Ammianus (xxx. 9.), Zoſimus (l. iv. 
p. 204.), and Sozomen (l. vi. c. 7. 21.). Baronius would naturally blame 
ſuch rational toleration (Annal. Eccfeſ. A. D. 370. No. 129— 132. A. D. 
376. No. 3, 4). 
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The friend of toleration was unfortunately Valens pro- 
placed at a diſtance from the ſcene of the fierceſt inn, and per- 
controverſies. As ſoon as the Chriſtians of the ſecutes the 


Weſt had extricated themſelves from the ſnares 5e 


A. D, 367— 


of the creed of Rimini, they happily relapſed 378. 


into the ſlumber of orthodoxy ; and the {mall 
remains of the Arian party, that ſtill ſubſiſted 
at Sirmium or Milan, might be conſidered, ra- 
ther as objects of contempt than of reſentment. 
But in the provinces of the Eaſt, from the Eux- 
ine to the extremity of Thebais, the ſtrength 
and numbers of the hoſtile factions were more 
equally balanced ; and this equality, inſtead of 
recommending the counſels of peace, ſerved only 
to perpetuate the horrors of religious war. The 
monks and biſhops ſupported their arguments 
by invectives; and their invectives were ſome- 
times followed by blows. Athanaſius ſtill reign- 
ed at Alexandria ; the thrones of Conſtantino- 
ple and Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates, 
and every epiſcopal vacancy was the occaſion of 
a popular tumult. The Homoouſians were for- 
tified by the reconciliation of fifty-nine Mace- 
donian, or Semi-Arian, biſhops; but their 
ſecret reluctance to embrace the divinity of the 
Holy Ghoſt, clouded the ſplendour of the tri- 
umph: and the declaration of Valens, who, in 
the firſt years of his reign, had imitated the 
impartial conduct of his brother, was an impor- 
tant victory on the ſide of Arianiſm. The two 
brothers had paſſed their private life in the con- 
dition of catechumens; but the piety of Valens 
prompted him to ſolicit the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm, before he expoſed his perſon to the dangers 
of a Gothic war. He naturally addreſſed _— 

| ielf 
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ſelf to Eudoxus (66), biſhop of the Imperial 
city; and if the ignorant monarch was inſtruct- 
ed by that Arian paſtor in the principles of he- 
terodox theology, his misfortune, rather than 
his guilt, was the inevitable conſequence of his 
erroneous choice. Whatever had been the de- 
termination of the emperor, he muſt have of- 
fended a numerous party of his Chriſtian ſub- 
jects; as the leaders both of the Homoouſians 
and of the Arians believed, that, if they were 
not ſuffered to reign, they were molt cruelly 
injured and oppreſſed. After he had taken this 
deciſive ſtep, it was extremely difficult for him to 
preſerve either the virtue, or the reputation, of 
impartiality. He never aſpired, like Conſtan- 
tius, to the fame of a profound theologian ; but, 
as he had received with ſimplicity and reſpect 
the tenets of Eudoxus, Valens reſigned his con- 
ſcience to the direction of his eccleſiaſtical guides, 
and promoted, by the influence of his authority, 
the re-union of the Athanafian heretics to the body 
the catholic church, At firſt, he pitied their 
blindneſs ; by degrees he was provoked at their 
obſtinacy ; and he inſeniibly hated thoſe ſecta- 


ries to whom he was an object of hatred (67). 


The feeble mind of Valens was always ſwayed 
by the perſons with whom he familiarly con- 
verſed ; and the exile or impriſonment of a pri- 
vate citizen are the favours the moſt readily 
granted in a deſpotic court, Such puniſhments 

| were 


(66) Eudoxus was of a mild and timid diſpoſition. When he baptized 
Valens (A. D. 367), he mult have been extremeiy old; fince he had 
ſtudied theolcgy fifty five years before, under Lucian, a learned and pious 
martyr. Philoſtorg. I. ii. c. 14—16. J. iv. c. 4. with Godefroy, p. 82. 
206. and Tillemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. v. p. 474-480, &c. 

(67) Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxv. p. 432.) inſults the perſecuting 
ſpirit of the Arians, as an infallible ſymptom of error and hereſy, 
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were frequently inflicted on the leaders of the 
Homoouſian party; and the misfortune of four- 
ſcore eccleſiaſtics of Conſtantinople, who, per- 
haps accidentally, were burnt on ſhip-board, 
was imputed to the cruel and premeditated malice 
of the emperor, and his Arian minifters. In 
every conteſt, the catholics (if we may antici- 
pate that name) were obliged to pay the penalty 
of their own faults, and of thoſe of their adver- 
ſaries. In every election, the claims of the 
Arian candidate obtained the preference ; and if 
they were oppoſed by the majority of the people, 
he was uſually ſupported by the authority of the 
civil magiſtrate, or even by the terrors of a mi- 
litary force. The enemies of Athanaſius at- 
tempted to diſturb the laſt years of his venerable 
age ; and his temporary retreat to his father's 
ſepulchre has been celebrated as a fifth exile. 
But the zeal of a great people, who inſtantly flew 
to arms, intimidated the prefect ; and the arch- 
biſhop was permitted to end his life in peace and 
in glory, after a reign of forty-ſeven years. 
The death of Athanaſius was the ſignal of the peach of 
perſecution of Egypt; and the Pagan miniſter A'tavavus, 
of Valens, who forcibly ſeated the worthleſsMay a. 
Lucius on the archiepiſcopal throne, purchaſed 
the favour of the reigning party by the blood 
and ſufferings of their Chriſtian brethren. The 
free-toleration of the heathen and Jewiſh worſhip 
was bitterly lamented, as a circumſtance which 
aggravated the miſery of the catholics, and the 
guilt of the impious tyrant of the Eaſt (68). 7 

e 


(68) This ſketch of the eccleſiaſtical government of Valens is drawn 
from Socrates (I. iv.), Sozomen (I. vi.), Theodoret (I. iv.), and the im- 
menſe compilations of Tillemont (particularly tom. vi. viii. and ix. ). 
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Juſt ides of The triumph of the orthodox party has left 4 


t ion. 


is perſecu- deep ſtain of perſecution on the memory of 


Valens; and the character of a prince who de- 


rived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a 


feeble underſtanding, and a puſillanimous tem- 
per, ſcarcely deſerves the labour of an apology, 
Yet candour may diſcover ſome reaſons to ſuſ- 
ect that the eccleſiaſtical miniſters of Valens 
often exceeded the orders, or even the inten- 
tions, of their maſter ; and that the real meafure 
of facts has been very liberally magnified by the 
vehement declamation and eaſy credulity of his 
antagoniſts (69). 1. The ſilence of Valentinian 
may ſuggeſt a probable argument, that the par- 
tial ſeverities, which were exerciſed in the name 
and provinces of his colleague, amounted only 
to ſome obſcure and inconſiderable deviations 
from the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of religious tolera- 
tion : and the judicious hiſtorian, who has praiſed 
the equal temper of the elder brother, has not 
thought himſelf obliged to contraſt the tranquil- 
lity of the Weſt with the cruel perſecution of 
the Eaſt (50). 2. Whatever credit may be al- 
lowed to vague and diſtant reports, the charac- 
ter, or at leaſt the behaviour, of Valens may be 
moſt diſtinaly ſeen in his perſonal tranſactions 
with the eloquent Baſil, archbiſhop of Cæſarea, 
who had ſucceeded Athanaſius in the manage- 
ment 


(69) Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. iv. p. 78.) has 
already conceived and intimated the ſame ſuſpicion, 

(70) This reflexion is fo obvious and forcible, that Oroſius (I. vii. c- 
32, 33.) delays the perſecution till after the death of Valentinian. Socrates, 
on the other hand, ſuppoſes (I. iii. c. 32.), that it was appeaſed by a phi. 
loſophical oration, which Themiſlius pronounced in the year 374 (Ort. 
Xil. p. 154. in Latin only). Such contradictions diminiſh the evidence; 
and reduce the term, of the perſccution of Valens. 
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ment of the Trinitarian cauſe (71). The cir- 


cumſtantial narrative has been compoſed by the 
friends and admirers of Baſil; and as ſoon as 
we have ſtripped away a thick coat of rhetoric 
and miracle, we ſhall be aſtoniſhed by the unex- 
pected mildneſs of the Arian tyrant, who ad- 
mired the firmneſs of his character, or was ap- 
prehenſive, if he employed violence, of a general 
revolt in the province of Cappadocia. The 
archbiſhop, .. who aſſerted, with inflexible 
pride (72), the truth of his opinions, and the 
dignity of his rank, was left in the free poſſeſ- 
ſion of his conſcience, and his throne. The 
emperor devoutly aſſiſted at the ſolemn ſervice of 
the cathedral ; and, inſtead of a ſentence of 
baniſhment, {ubſcribed the donation of a valu- 
able eſtate for the uſe of an hoſpital, which Baſil 
had lately founded in the neighbourhood of 
Czſarea (73). 3. I am not able to diſcover, 
that any law (ſach as Theodoſtus afterwards en- 
acted againſt the Arians) was publiſhed by Va- 
lens againſt the Athanaſian ſectaries; and the 
edict which excited the molt violent clamours, 
may not appear ſo extremely reprehenſible. The 

Vor. IV. —F R emperor 


(71) Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge, has extracted (Mem, 
Eccleſ. tom. vill. p. 153167.) the molt authentic circumſtances from 
the Panegyrics of the two Gregoties; the biother, and the friend, of 
Baſil. The letters of Baſil himſelf (Dupin, Biblietheque Eccleſiaftiques 
tom. ii. p. 155—180.) do not preſent the image of a very lively perſecu- 
t ion. 

(72 Baſilius Cæſarienſis epiſcopus Cappadociæ clarus habe tur 
qui multa continentiæ et ingenii bona uno ſuperbiæ malo perdidit. This 
irreverent paſſage is perfectly in the ſtyle and character of St. Jerom. It 
does not appear in Scaliger's edition of his Chronicle; but Iſaac Voſſius 
found it in ſome old MSS. which had not been reformed by the monks. 

(73) This noble and charitable foundation (almoſt a new city) ſurpaſſed 
in merit, if not in greatneſs, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. It 
was principally intended for the reception of lepers, Greg. Nazianzen- 
Qrat, xx. p. 439. 
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emperor had obſerved, that ſeveral of his ſub- 
: jects, gratifying their lazy diſpoſition under the 
pretence of religion, had aſſociated themſelves 
with the monks of Egypt; and he directed the 
count of the Eaſt to drag them from their ſoli- 
tude : and to compel thoſe deſerters of ſociety to 
accept the fair alternative, of renouncing their 
temporal poſſeſſions, or of diſcharging, the pub- 
lic duties of men and citizens (74). The mi- 
niſters of Valens' ſeem to have extended the 
ſenſe of this penal ſtatute, ſince they claimed a 
right of enliſting the young and able-bodied 
monks in the Imperial armies. A detachment of 
cavalry and infantry, conſiſting of three thou- 
ſand men, marched from Alexandria into the 
adjacent deſert of Nitria (75), which was peopled 
by five thouſand monks. The ſoldiers were 
conducted by Arian prieſts, and it is reported, 
that a conſiderable ſlaughter was made in the 
monaſteries which diſobey ed the commands of 

their ſovereign (76). 
Valentinin The ſtrict regulations which have been framed 
avarice of by the wiſdom of modern legiſlators to reſtrain 
the clergy. the wealth and avarice of the clergy, may be 
originally deduced from the example of the em- 
peror 


(74) Cod. Theodof, l. xii. tit. i. leg. 63. Godefroy (tom, iv. p. 409 
413.) performs the duty of a commentator and advocate. Tillemont 
448 (Mem. Ecclef, tom. viii. p. 808.) ſuppeſer 2 ſecond lav to excuſe his or- 

P14 thodox friends, who had miſrepreſented the edict of Valens, and ſuppreſſed 
0 the liberty of choice. 
1 (75) See d' Anville, Deſcription de I'Egypte, p. 74. Hereafter 1 
mo ſhall conſider the monaſtic inſtitut ions. 

(76) Socrates, |. iv. c. 24, 25. Oxoſius, I. vii, c. 33. Jerom in 
Chron. p. 189, and tom, ii. p. 212. The monks of Egypt performed 
| many miracles, which prove the truth of their faith. Right, fays Jortin 
i (Remarks, vol, iv. p.79.), but what proves the truth of thoſe mira- 
g cles ? | 
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peror Valentinian. His edict (757) addreſſed to 
Damaſus, biſhop of Rome, was publicly read 
in the churches of the city. He admoniſhed the 
eccleſiaſtics and monks not to frequent the 
houſes of widows and virgins; and menaced 
their diſobedience with the animadverſion of the 
civil judge. The director was no longer per- 
mitted to recetve any gift, or legacy, or inheri- 
tance, from the liberality of his ſpiritual daugh- 
ter: every teſtament contrary to this edict was 
declared null and void; and the illegal donation 
was confiſcated for the uſe of the treaſury. B 

a ſubſequent regulation, it ſhould ſeem, that 
the ſame proviſions were extended to nuns and 
biſhops ; and that all perſons of the eccleſiaſtical 
order were rendered incapable of receiving any 
teſtamentary gifts, and {ſtrictly confined to the 
natural and legal rights of inheritance. As the 
guardian of domeſtic happineſs and virtue, 
Valentinian applied this ſevere remedy to the 


growing evil. In the capital of the empire, the 


females of noble and opulent houſes poſſeſſed a 
very ample ſhare of independent property: 
and many of thoſe devout females had embraced 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity, not only with the 
cold aſſent of the underſtanding, but with the 
warmth of affection, and perhaps with the ea- 
gerneſs of faſhion. They ſacrificed the plea- 
ſures of dreſs and luxury : and renounced, for 
the praiſe of chaſtity, the ſoft endearments of 
conjugal ſociety. Some eccleſiaſtic, of real or 


R 2 apparent 


(77) Cod. Theodoſ. |. xvi. tit, ii. leg. 20. Godefroy (tom. vi. p. 49.), 
after the example of Baronius, impartially collects all that the fathers 
| have ſaid on the ſubje& of this important law; whoſe ſpirit was long 
afterwards revived by the emperor Frederic II., Edward I. of England, 
and other Chriſtian princes who reigned after the twelfth century, 


— 
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apparent ſanctity, was choſen to direct their ti- 


morous conſcience, and to amuſe the vacant 
tenderneſs of their heart: and the unbounded 
confidence, which they haſtily beſtowed, was 
often abuſed by knaves and enthuſiaſts; who 
haſtened from the extremities of the Ealt, to 
enjoy, on a ſplendid theatre, the privileges of 
the monaſtic profeſſion. By their contempt of 
the world, they inſenſibly acquired its moſt de- 
firable advantages, the lively attachment, per- 
haps, of a young and beautiful woman, the de- 
licate plenty of an opulent houſehold, and the 
reſpectſul homage of the ſlaves, the freedmen, 
and the clients of a ſenatorial family. The im- 
menſe fortunes of the Roman ladies were gra- 
dually conſumed, in laviſh alms and expenſive 
pilgrimages; and the artful monk, who had aſ- 
ſigned himſelf the firſt, or poſſibly the ſole 
place, in the teſtament of his ſpiritual daughter, 
{till preſumed to declare, with the ſmooth face of 
hypocriſy, that he was only the inſtrument of 
charity, and the ſteward of the poor. The 
lucrative, but diſgraceful trade (78), which was 
exerciſed by the clergy to defraud the expectations 
of the natural heirs, had provoked the indigna- 
tion of a ſuperſtitious age: and two of the moſt 
reſpectable of the Latin fathers very honeſtly 
confeſs, that the ignominious edict of Valen- 
tinian was juſt and neceſſary; and that the 

Chriſtian 


(78) The expreſſions which I have uſed are temperate and feeble, it 
compared with the vehement inveAives of Jerom (tom. i. p. 13. 45. 
144, &c.). In is turn, he was reproached with the guilt which he im- 
puted to his brother monks: and the Sceleratus, the Verſipellit, was 
publicly accuſed as the lover of the widow Paula (tem. ii. p. 363). He 
undoubtedly poſſeſſed the affeQions, beth of the mother and the davgh- 
ter; but he declares, that he never abuſed his influence, to any ſelfiſh 
or ſenſual pui pole, 
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Chriſtian prieſts had deſerved to loſe a privilege, 
which was ſtill enjoyed by comedians, chari- 
oteers, and the miniſters of idols. But the wiſ- 
dom and authority of the legiſlator are ſeldom 
victorious in a conteſt with the vigilant dexterity 
of private intereſt ; and Jerom, or Ambroſe, 
might patiently acquieſce)in the juſtice of an in- 
eftectual or ſalutary law, If the eccleſiaſtics 
were checked in the purſuit of perſonal emolu- 
ment, they would exert a more laudable in- 
duſtry to increaſe the wealth of the church ; and 
dignify their covetouſneſs with the ſpecious 
names of piety and patriotiſm (79). 


245 


Damaſus, biſhop of Rome, who was con- Ambition 
. . . . . i UXUT 
ſtrained to ſtigmatize the avarice of his clergy by Damafde, 
the publication of the law of Valentinian, had biſhop of 


the good ſenſe, or the good fortune, to engage à B. 366 


jn his {ervice the zeal and abilities of the learned 384. 


Jerom ; and the grateful faint has celebrated the 
merit and purity of a very ambiguous charact- 
er (80). But the ſplendid vices of the Church of 
Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and 
Damaſus, have been curioufly obſerved by the 
hiſtorian Ammianus, who delivers his impartia! 
ſenſe in theſe expreſſive words: The præfect- 
** ure of Juventius was accompanied with peace 
and plenty: but the tranquility of his go- 
** vernment was ſoon diſturbed by a bloody ſe- 
© dition of the diſtracted people. The ardour 


cc of 


(79) Pudit dicere, ſacerdotes idolorum, mimi et aurige, et ſcorta, 
hereditates capiunt: ſolis clericis ac menachis his lege prohibetur. Et non 
prohibetur a perſecutoribus, fed a principibus Chriftianis. Nec de lege 
queror; ſed doleo cur meruerimus hanc legem, Jerom (tom. i. p. 130 
diſcreetly inſinuates the ſecret policy of his patron Damaſus. 

(80) Three words of Jerom, ſanctæ memariæ Dameaſus (tom. Ii. p. 
109.) waſh away all his ſtains; and blind the devout eyes of Tilemont 
(Mem. Eccleſ. tom. viii. p. 386 —42 4+): 
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© of Damaſus and Urſinus, to ſeize the epiſcopal 
«« ſeat, ſurpaſſed the ordinary meaſure of human 
ambition. They contended with the rage of 
* party; the quarrel was maintained by the 
« wounds and deaths of their followers ; and 
the prefect, unable to reſiſt or to appeaſe the 
„ tumult, was conſtrained, by ſuperior violence, 
* to retire into the ſuburbs. Damaſus prevail- 
* d: the well diſputed victory remained on 
„ the fide of his faction; one hundred and 
& thirty -ſeven dead bodies (81) were found in 
„ the Baſilica of Sicininus (82), where the Chriſ- 
„ tians hold their religious aſſemblies ; and it 
* was long before the angry minds of the people 
<* reſumed their accuſtomed tranquillity. When 
* I conſider the ſplendour of the capital, I am 
not aſtoniſhed that ſo valuable a prize ſhould 
„ inflame the defires of ambitious men, and 
produce the fierceſt and moſt obſtinate con- 
© tefts. The ſucceſsful candidate is ſecure, that 
* he wil! be enriched by the offerings of ma- 
© trons (83); that, as ſoon as his dreſs is com- 
*© poſed with becoming care and elegance, he 

; cc may 


(81) Jerom himſelf is forced to allow, crudeliſſimæ interfeQtiones 
diverſi ſexũs perpetratæ (in Chron, p. 186.). But an original Ihe or pe- 
rition of two preſbyters of the adverſe party, has unaccountably eſcaped. 
They affirm, that the doors of the Baſilica were burnt, and that the root 
was untiled ; that Damaſus marched at the head of his own clergy, 
grave-diggers, charioteers, and hired gladiators; that none of þis party 
were killed, but that one hundred and fixty dead bodies were found. 
This petition is publiſhed by the P. Sirmond, in the firſt volume oi his 
works, ES 

(82) The Baſfilica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is probably the church of 
S a Matia Maggiore, on the Eſquiline hill. Baronius, A. D. 367. 
No. 3; and Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, l. iv. c. 3. p. 462. 


(83) The enemies of Damaſus ſtyled him Auriſcalpius Matrmarum, 
the ladies car-ſcratcher. 
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may proceed, in his chariot, through the 
„ ſtreets of Rome (84); and that the ſumptu- 
* oulneis of the Imperial table will not equal 
the profute and delicate entertainments pro- 
** vided by the taſte, and at the expence of the 
Roman pontiffs. How much more rationally, 
continues the honeſt Pagan, would thoſe pon- 
„ tiffs conſult their true happineſs, if, inſtead of 
** alleging the greatneſs of the city as an excuſe 
* for their manners, they would imitate the ex- 
% plary life of ſome provincial biſhops, whoſe 
_ © temperance and ſobriety, whoſe mean apparel, 
% and downcatt looks, recommend their pure 
* and modeft virtue to the Deity, and his true 
** worſhippers (85). The ſchiſm of Damaſus 
and Urſinus was extinguiſhed by the exile of the 
latter; and the wiſdom of the prefect Prætex- 
tatus (86) reſtored the tranquillity of the city. 
Pretextatus was a philoſophic Pagan, a man of 
learning, of taſte, and politeneſs ; who diſguiſed 
a reproach in the form of a jeſt, when he aſſured 
Damaſus, that if he could obtain the biſhopric 
of 

(34) Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxxii. p. $26.) deſcribes the pride 
and luxury of the prelates, who reigned in the Imperial cities; their gilt 


car, fiery ſteeds, numercus train, &c. The crowd gave Way as to a 
wild beaſt. | 


(85) Ammian. xxvii. 3. Perpetuo Numini, veri/que ejus cultoribus: 
The incomparable pliancy of a Polytheiſt! 

(86) Ammianus, who makes a fair report of his piæfecture (xxvii. 
9), flyles him præclaræ indolis, gravitatiſque, ſenator (xi. 7. and 
Valeſ. ad loc.). A curious inſcription (Gruter MCIL. No. 2.) records, in 
two columns, his religious and civil honours. In one line he was Pon- 
tiff of the Sun, and of Vetta, Augur, Quindecemvir, Hierophant, &c. 
&c, In the other, 1. Quzſtor candidatus, more probably titular. 2, 
Fiztor, 3. Corrector of Tuſcany and Umbria: 4. Conſular of Luſi- 
tania, 5g. Proconſul of Achaia. 6. Præfect of Rome. 7. Prætorian 
piæſect of Italy, 8. Of Illyric um. 9. Conſul elect ; but he died be- 
fore the beginning of the year 385. See Tillemont. Hiſt, des Empereurs, 
tom. v p. 441. 736. 
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of Rome, he himſelf would immediately embrace 
the Chriſtian religion (87). This lively picture 
of the wealth and luxury of the popes in the 
fourth century, becomes the more curious, as it 
repreſents the intermediate degree, between the 
humble poverty of the apoſtolic fiſherman, and 
the royal ſtate of a temporal prince, whoſe do- 
minions extend from the confines of Naples to 
the banks of the Po. 

When the ſuffrage of the generals and of the 
army committed the ſceptre of the Roman em- 
pire to the hands of Valentinian, his reputation 
in arms, his military ſkill and experience, and his 
rigid attachment to the forms, - as well as ſpirit, 
of ancient diſcipline, were the principal motives 
of their judicious choice, The eagerneſs of the 
troops who preſſed him to nominate his colleague, _ 
was juſtified by the dangerous ſituation of public 
aftairs; and Valentinian himſelf was conſcious, 
that the abilities of the moſt active mind were 
unequal to the defence of the diſtant frontiers of 
an invaded monarchy. As ſoon as the death of 
Julian had relieved the Parbarians from the ter- 
ror of his name, the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
rapine and conqueſt excited the nations of the 


A. P. 364—Ealſt, of the North, and of the South. Their 


315+ 


inroads were often vexatious, and ſometimes 
formidable; but, during the twelve years of thc 
reign of Valentinian, his firmneſs and vigilance 
protected his own dominions ; and his powerful 
genius ſeemed to inſpire and direct the feeble 
counſels of his brother. Perhaps the method of 
annals would more forcibly expreſs the urgent 

| f and 


(87) Facite me Romanæ urbis epiſcopum; et ero protinus Chriſtianue 
(Jerom, tom. ii. p. 165.) It is more than probable, that Damalu“ 
would not have purchaſed his converſion at ſuch a price, y 
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and divided cares of the two emperors; but the 
attention of the reader, likewiſe, would be 
diſtracted by a tedious and deſultory narrative. 
A ſeparate view of the five great theatres of war : 
I. Germany; II. Britain; III. Africa; IV. The 
Eaſt; and, V. The Danube; will impreſs a 
more diſtinct image of the military ſtate of the 
empire under the reigns of Valentinian and Va- 
lens. | 
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I. The ambaſſadors of the Alemanni had beenr. Gz zu a- 


offended by the harſh and haughty behaviour of. 


Urſacius, maſter of the offices (88) ; who, by manui ins 


an act of unſeaſonable parſimony, had diminiſn- G2», 


ed the value, as well as the quantity, of the 
preſents, to which they were entitled, either 
from cuſtom or treaty, on the acceſſion of a new 
emperor. They expreſſed, and they communi- 
cated to their countrymen, their ſtrong ſenſe of 
the national affront, The iraſcible minds of the 
chicſs were exaſperated by the ſuſpicion of con- 
tempt ; and the martial youth crowded to their 
ſtandard, Before Valentinian could paſs the 
Alps, the villages of Gaul were in flames ; be- 
fore his general Dagalaiphus could encounter the 
Alemanni, they had ſecured the captives and 


A. D. 365. 


the ſpoil in the foreſts of Germany. In the be-. b. 365 
ginning of the enſuing year, the military force Nuuaz. 


of the whole nation, in deep and ſolid columns, 
broke through the barrier of the Rhine, during 
the ſeverity of a northern winter. TWO Roman 
counts were defeated and mortally wounded ; 
and the ſtandard of the Heruli and Batavians fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, who diſplayed, 
with inſulting ſhouts and menaces, the trophy of 
their victory. The ſtandard was recovered ; but 

the 


(88) Ammian. xxvi, 5. Valcſius adds a long and good note on the 
maſter of the otfices, 
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the Batavians had not redeemed the ſhame of their 
diſgrace and flight in the eyes of their ſevere judge. 
It was the opinion of Valentinian, that his ſoldiers 
muſt learn to fear their commander, before they 
could ceaſe to fear the enemy. The troops were 
ſolemnly aſſembled: and the trembling Bata- 
vians were incloſed within the circle of the Impe- 
rial army. Valentinian then aſcended his tribu- 
nal: and, as if he diſdained to puniſh cowardice 
with death, he inflicted a ſtain of indelible ig- 
nominy on the officers, whoſe miſconduct and 
puſillanimity were found to be the firſt occaſion 
of the defeat. The Batavians were degraded 
from their rank, ſtripped of their arms, and 
condemned to be fold for ſlaves to the higheit 
bidder. At this tremendous ſentence the troops 
fell proſtate on the ground; deprecated the in- 
dignation of their ſovereign ; and proteſted, 
that, if he would indulge them in another trial, 
they would approve themſelves not unworihy of 
the name of Romans, and of his ſoldiers. Va- 
lentinian, with affected reluctance, yielded to 
their entreaties : the Batavians reſumed their 
arms; and with their arms, the invincible re- 
ſolution of wiping away their diſgrace in the 
blood of the Alemanni (89). The principal 
command was declined by Dagalaiphus ; and 
that experienced general, who had repreſented, 
perhaps with too much prudence, the extreme 
difficulties of the undertaking, had the mortifi- 
cation, before the end of the campaign, of ſee- 


ing 


(89) Ammian. xxvii. 1. Zoſimus, |. iv, p. 208. The diſgrace of the 
Batavians is ſuppreſſed by the contemporary ſoldier, from a regatd for 
military honour, which could not aſſet a Greek rhetorician of the ſuc- 


cceding age 
2 88 
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ing his rival Jovinus convert thoſe difficulties into 
a deciſive advantage over the ſcattered forces of 
the Barbarians. At the head of a well difciplin- Their defeat. 
ed army of cavalry, infantry, and light troops, 
Jovinus advanced, with cautious and rapid ſteps, 
to Scarponna (go), in the territory of Metz, 
where he ſurprized a large diviſion of the Ale- 
manni, before they had time to run to their 
arms; and fluſhed his ſoldiers with the confi- 
dence of an eaſy and bloodleſs victory. Ano- 
ther diviſion, or rather army, of the enemy, 
after the cruel and wanton devaſtation of the 
adjacent country, repoſed themſelves on the 
ſhady banks of the Moſelle. Jovinus, who had 
viewed the ground with the eye of a general, 
made his ſilent approach through a deep and 
woody vale, till he could diſtinctly perceive the 
indolent ſecurity of the Germans. Some were 
bathing their huge limbs in the river: others 
were combing their long and flaxen hair; others 
again were ſwallowing large draughts of rich and 
delicious wine. On a ſudden they heard the 
ſound of the Roman trumpet ; they ſaw the 
enemy in their camp. Aſtoniſhment produced 
diſorder; diſorder was followed by flight and 
diſmay; and the confuſed multitude of the 
braveſt warriors was pierced by the ſwords and 
Javelins of the legionaries and auxiliaries, The 
fugitives eſcaped to the third, and moſt conſi- 
derable, camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near 
Chalons in Champagne : the ſtraggling detach- 
ments were haſtily recalled to their ſtandard 
and the Barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admo- 


niſhed 


(90) See d' Anville, Notice de Iancienne Gaule, p. 587. The name 
of the Moſelle, which is not ſpecified by Ammianus, is clearly underſtood 
dy Maſcou (Hiſt. of the ancient Germans, vii. 2.). 


—  — 
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niſhed by the fate of their companions, prepared 
to encounter, in a deciſive battle, the victorious 
forces of the heutenant of Valentinian, The 


bloody and obſtinate conflict laſted a whole 


July. 


Valentinian 
paſſes, and 
fortifies the 
Rhine, 

A. D. 368, 


ſummer's day, with equal valour, and with al- 
ternate ſucceſs. The Romans at length pre- 
vailed, with the loſs of about twelve hundred 
men. Six thouſand of the Alemanni were ſlain, 
four thouſand were wounded ; and the brave 
Jovinus, after chacing the flying remnant of 
their hoit as far as the banks of the Rhine, re- 
turned to Paris, to receive. the applauſe of his 
ſovereign, and the enſigns of the conſulſhip for 
the enſuing year (91). The triumph of the 
Romans was indeed fullied by their treatment of 
the captive king, whom they hung on a gibbet, 
without the knowledge of their indignant gene- 
ral. This diſgraceful act of cruelty, which 
might be imputed to the fury of the troops, was 
followed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, 
the ſon of Vadomair; a German prince, of a 
weak and ſickly conftitution ; but of a daring 
and ſormidable ſpirit. The domeſtic aſſaſſin was 
inſtigated and protected by the Romans (92) ; 
the violation of the laws of humanity and juſtice 
betrayed their ſecret apprehenſion of the weak- 
neſs of the declining empire. The uſe of the 
dagger 1s ſeldom adopted i in public councils, as 
long as they retain any confidence in the power 
of the ſword. 
While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled 
by their recent calamities, the pride of Valenti- 


nian was mortified by the unexpected ſurpriſal of 
Mo- 


(91) The battles are deſcribed by Ammianus (xxvn. 2), and by Zoſiqme 
( iv. p. 209.) ; who ſuppoſes Valentmian to have been preſent, 
{92) Studio ſolicitante noftrorum, occubnit Ammian, xxvli. 10. 
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Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city of 


the Upper Germany. In the unſuſpicious mo- 


ment of a Chriſtian feſtival, Rando, a bold and 
artful chieftain, who had long meditated his at- 
tempt, ſuddenly paſſed the Rhine; entered the 
defenceleſs town, and retired with a multitude of 
captives of either ſex, Valentinian reſolved to 
execute ſevere vengeance on the whole body of 
the nation. Count Sebaſtian, with the bands of 
Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to invade their 
country, moſt probably on the ſide of Rhætia. 
The emperor in perſon, accompanied by his fon 
Gratian, paſſed the Rhine at the head of a for- 
midable army, which was ſupported on both 
flanks by Jovinus and Severus, the two maſters- 
general of the cavalry and infantry of the Weſt. 
The Alemanni, unable to prevent the devaſta- 


tion of their villages, fixed their camp on a lofty, 


and almoſt inacceſſible, mountain, in the modern 
duchy of Wirtemberg, and reſolutely expected 
the approach of the Romans. The life of Va- 
lentinian was expoſed to imminent danger, by 
the intrepid curioſity with which he perſiſted to 
explore ſome ſecret and unguarded path. A 
troop of Barbarians ſuddenly roſe from their am- 
buſcade: and the emperor, who vigorouſly 
ſpurred his horſe down a ſteep and ſlippery de- 
ſcent, was obliged to leave behind him his ar- 
mour-bearer, and his helmet, magnificently en- 
riched with gold and precious ſtones. At the 
ſignal of the general aſſault, the Roman troops 
encompaſſed and aſcended the mountain of So- 
licinium on three different ſides. Every ſtep 
which they gained, increaſed their ardour, and 
abated the reſiſtance of the enemy: and after 
their united forces had occupied the ſummit of 
the hill, they impetuouſly urged the Barbarians 

down 
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down the northern deſcent, where count Se- 
baſtian was poſted to intercept their retreat. Af- 
ter this ſignal victory, Valentinian returned to 
his winter- quarters at Treves; where he indulged 


the public joy by the exhibition of ſplendid and 


triumphal games (93). But the wiſe monarch, 
inſtead of aſpiring to the conqueſt of Germany, 


_ confined his attention to the important and la- 


borious defence of the Gallic frontier, againſt an 
enemy, whoſe ſtrength was redeemed by a 
ſtream of daring volunteers, which inceſſantly 
flowed from the moſt diſtant tribes of the 
North (94). The banks of the Rhine, from its 
fource to the ſtreights of the ocean, were cloſely 
planted with ſtrong caſtles and convenient tow- 
ers; new works, and new arms, were invented 
by the ingenuity of a prince who was ſkilled in 
the mechanical arts; and his numerous levies of 
Roman and Barbarian youth were ſeverely train- 
ed in all the exerciſes of war. The progreſs of 
the work, which was ſometimes oppoſed by 
modeſt repreſentations, and ſometimes by hoſtile 
attempts, ſecured the tranquility of Gaul during 
the nine ſubſequent years of the adminiſtration of 


Valentinian (95). 
That 


(93) The expedition of Valentinian is related by Ammianus (xxvii. 
10.) : and celebrated by Auſonius (Moſell. 421, &c.), who fooliſhly ſup- 
poſes, that the Romans were ignorant of the ſources of the Danube, 

(94) Immanis enim natio, jam inde ab incunabulis primis varietate 
caſuum imminuta; ita ſæpius adoleſcit, ut fuiſſe longis ſæculis æſtimetur 
intacta. Ammian. xxviii. 5. The Count de Buat (Hift. des Peuples 
de l' Europe, tom. vi. p. 370.) aſcribes the fecundity of the Alemanni to 
their eaſy adoption of ſtrangers. 

(95) Ammian. xxviii. 2. Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 214. The younger Victor 
mentions the mechanical genius of Valentinian, nova arma meditari; 
fingere terr ſeu limo ſimulacra. 
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That prudent emperor, who diligently prac- The Bur- 
tiſed the wiſe maxims of Diocletian, was ſtudi-gundians, 
ous to foment and excite the inteſtine diviſions of* B37“. 


the tribes of Germany. About the middle of 
the fourth century, the countries, perhaps of 
Luſace and Thuringia, on either ſide of the Elbe, 
were occupied by the vague dominion of the 
BurRGUNDIANS; a warlike and numerous peo- 
ple, of the Vandal race (96), whoſe obſcure 
name inſenſibly ſwelled into a powerful kingdom, 
and has finally ſettled on a flouriſhing province. 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance in the ancient 
manners of the Burgundians, appears to have 
been the difference of their civil and eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution, The appellation of Hendinos was 
given to the king or general, and the title of 
Siniſtus to the high-prieſt, of the nation, The 
perſon of the prieſt was ſacred, and his dignity 
perpetual; but the temporal government was 
held by a very precarious tenure. If the events 
of war accuſed the. courage or conduct of the 
king, he was immediately depoſed ; and the in- 
juſtice of his ſubjects made him reſponſible for 
the fertility of the earth, and the regularity of 
the ſeaſons, which ſeemed to fall more properly 
within the ſacerdotal department (97). The 
diſputed poſſeſſion of ſome ſalt- pits (98) engaged 

a tne 


(96) Bellicoſos et pubis immenſz viribus afluentes z et ideo metuendos 
finitimis univerſis. Ammian. xxvili. g. 

(97) lam always apt to ſuſpe& hiſtorians and travellers of improving 
extiaordinary facts into general laws, Ammianus aſcribes a ſimilar cul- 
tom to Egypt; ard the Chinele have imputed it to the Tatſin, or Roman 
empire (de Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom. ii. part i. p. 79.). 

(98) Salinarum ſiniumque cauſi Alemannis ſæpe jurgabant. Ammian. 
XXViii. 5. Poſſibly they diſputed the poſſeſſion of the Sala, a river which 
produced ſalt, and which had been the object of ancient contention- 
Tacit. Annal: xiii, 57., and Lipſius ad loc. 
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the Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent 
conteſts : the latter were eaſily tempted, by the 
ſecret ſolicitations, and liberal offers, of the 
emperor; and their fabulous deſcent from the 
Roman ſoldiers, who had formerly been left to 
garriſon the fortreſſes of Druſus, was admitted 
with mutual credulity, as it was conducive to 
mutual intereſt (99). An army of fourſcore 
thouſand Burgundians foon appeared on the 
banks of the Rhine; and impatiently required 
the ſupport and ſubſidies which Valentinian had 
promiſed : but they were amuſed with excuſes 
and delays, till at length, after a fruitleſs expec- 
tation, they were compelled to retire. The arms 
and fortifications of the Gallic frontier checked 
the fury of their juſt reſentment ; and their maſ- 
ſacre of the captives ſerved to embitter the he- 
reditary feud of the Burgundians and the Ale- 
manni. The inconſtancy of a wiſe prince may, 
perhaps, be explained by ſome alteration of cir- 
cumſtances ; and, perhaps, it was the original 
delign of Valentinian to intimidate, rather than 
to deſtroy; as the balance of power would have 
been equally overturned by the extirpation of 
either of the German nations. Among the 
princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, who, 
with a Roman name, had aſſumed the arts of a 
ſoldier and a ſtateſman, deſerved his hatred and 
eſteem. 'The emperor himſelf, with a light and 
unincumbered band, condeſcended to pats the 

| | Rhine, 


(99) Jam inde temperibus priſcis ſobolem ſe eſſe Romanam Burgundii 
ſciunt : and the vague tradition gradually aſſumed a more regular form 
(Oroſ. |. vii, c. 32.). It is annihilated by the deciſive autherity of Pliny, 
who compoſed the hiſtory of Druſus, and ſerved in Germany (Plin. 
Secund. Epiſt. iii. 8), within ſixty years after the death of that hero. 
Germanrrum genera quinque Vindili; quorum pars Burgundiones, Sec 
{Hiſt. Natur. iv, 28.). 
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Rhine, marched fifty miles into the country, 
and would infallibly have ſeized the object of His 
purſuit, if his jadicigus meaſwes had tut been 
defen:ed by the impatience of the troops. Ma- 
crianus was after vards admitted to the hongur 
of a perſonal conference with the emperor ;, snd 
the favours which he receiged, fixed him, ll 
the hour of his death, a ſteady and fincere friend 
of the republic (100). 
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The land was covered by the fortificaticts of The Saxons, 


Valentinian ; but the ſea-coaſt of Gaul and B. i- 
tain was expoſed to the depredations of the 
Saxons, That celebrated name, in which we 
have a dear and domeſtic intereſt, eſcaped the 
notice of Tacitus; and in the maps of Ptolemy, 
it faintly marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric 
peniniula, and three ſmall iſlands towards the 
mouth of the Elbe (101). This contracted 
territory, the preſent Duchy of Sleſwig, or per- 
haps of Holſtein, was incapable of pouring forth 
the inexhauſtible ſwarms of Saxons who reigned 
over the ocean, who filled the Britith iſland with 
their language, their laws, and their colonies z 
and who fo long defended the liberty of the 
North againſt the arms of Charlemagne (102). 
The ſolution of this difficulty is eaſily derived 

Vol. IV.— F 8 from 


(100) The wars and negociations, relative to the Burgundians and 
Alemanni, are diftinQly related by Ammianus Marcellinus ({xxvill. 5. 
xxix. 4. XXX. 3.). Oroſius (I. vii. c. 32.), and the Chronicles of Jerom 
and Caſſiodorius, fix ſome daves, and add ſome circumſtances. 


(101) Ex. Tov avyfve Tis KepeBpurng PASSED © otoveg. 


At the northern extrenuity of the peninſula (the Cimbric promontory of 
Pliny, iv. 27.) Ptolemy fixes the remnant: of the Cimbri. He fills the 
interval between the Saxons and the Cimbri with fix obſcure tribes, who 
were united, as early as the fixth century, under the national 2ppella*» 
tion of Danes. See Cluver. German. Autiq. I. ili. c. 21, 22, 23. 

(102) M. d'Anville (Etabliſſement des Etats de I'Europe, &c. p. 19 
26.) has marked the extenſive limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 
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from the ſimilar manners, and looſe conſtitu- 
tion, of the tribes of Germany ; which were 
blended with each other by the ſlighteſt accidents 
of war or friendſhip. The fituation of the na- 
tive Saxons diſpoſed them to embrace the ha- 
zardous profeſſions of fiſhermen and pirates: 
and the ſucceſs of their firſt adventures would 
naturally excite the emulation of their braveſt 
countrymen, who were impatient of the gloomy 
ſolitude of their woods and mountains. Every 
tide might float down the Elbe whoſe fleets of 
canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid aflociates, 
who aſpired to behold the unbounded proſpect 
of the ocean, and to taſte the wealth and luxury 
of unknown worlds. It ſhould feem probable, 
however, that the moſt numerous auxiliaries of 
the Saxons were furniſhed by the nations who 
dwelt along the ſhores of the Baltic. They pol- 
ſeſſed arms and ſhips, the art of navigation, and 
the habits of naval war ; but the difficulty of 
iſſuing through the northern columns of Hercu- 
les (103) (which, during ſeveral months of the 
year, are obſtructed with ice) confined their 
{kill and courage within the hmits of a ſpacious 
lake. The rumour of the ſucceſsful armaments 
which ſailed from the mouth of the Elbe, would 
ſoon provoke them to croſs the narrow ifthmus 
of Sleſwig, and to launch their veſſels on the 
great fea, The various troops of pirates and 
adventurers, who fought under the ſame ſtand- 
ard, were inſenſibly united in a permanent ſo- 


ciety, 


(oz) The fleet of Druſus had failed in their attempt to paſs, or even 
to approach, the Sond (ſtyled, from an obvious reſemblanee, the columns 
of Hercules) ; and the naval enterprize was never reſumed (Tacit. de 
Moribus German. c. 36.-). The knowledge which the Romans acquired 


of the naval powers of the Baltic (e. 44, 45-), was obtained by their 
land jourgies in ſearch of amber, | 
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ciety, at firſt of rapine, and afterwards, of go- 
vernment. A military confederation was gra- 
dually moulded into a national body, by the 
gentle operation of marriage and conſan— 
guinity; and the adjacent tribes, who ſolicited 
the alliance, accepted the name and laws, of 
the Saxons. If the fact were not eſtabliſhed by 
the moſt unqueſtionable evidence, we ſhould 
appear to abule the credulity of our readers, by 
the deſcription of the veſlels in which the Saxon 


pirates ventured to ſport in the waves of the 


German Ocean, the Britiſh Channel, and the 
Bay of Biſcay. The keel cf their large flat- 
bottomed boats was framed of light timber, 
but the ſides and upper-works conſiſted only of 
wicker, with a covering of ſtrong hides (104). 
In the courſe of their flow and diſtant naviga- 
tions, they muſt always have been expoſed to 
the danger, and very frequently to the misfor- 
tune, of ſhipwreck ; and the naval annals of the 
Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the accounts 
of the loſſes, which they ſuſtained on the coaſts of 
Britain and Gaul. But the dar'ns ſpirit of the 
pirates braved the perils, both of the ſea, and of 
the ſhore : their ſkill was confirmed by the habits 
of enterprize ; the meaneſt of their mariners 
was alike capable, of handling an oar, of rearing 
a ſail, or of conducting a veſſel; and the Sax- 
ons rejoiced in the appearance of a tempeſt, 

S 2 which 


(104) Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxona tractus. 

Sperabat; cui pelle {alum ſulcare Britannum 

Ludus ; et aſſuto glaucum mare findere lembo, 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 369. 

The genius of Cæſar imitated, for a particular ſervice, thele rude, but 
light, veſſels, which were likewiſe uſed by the natives of Britain (Come 
ment. de Bell. Civil. i. 51. and Guichardt, Nouveaux Memoires Mili- 
taires, tom. ii, p. 41, 42.), The Britiſh veſſels would now aſtoniſb the 
genius of Cæſar. 
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which concealed their deſign, and diſperſed the 
fleets of the enemy (105). After they had ac- 
quired an accurate knowledge of the maritime 
provinces of the Weſt, they extended the ſcene 
of their depredations, and the moſt ſequeſtered 
places had no reaſon to preſume on their ſecurity. 
The Saxon boats drew ſo little water, that they 
could eaſily proceed fourſcore or an hundred 
miles up the great rivers ; their weight was ſo 
inconſiderable, that they were tranſported on 
waggons from one river to another; and the 
Pirates who had entered the mouth of the Seine, 
or of the Rhine, might deſcend, with the rapid 
ſtream of the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. 
Under the reign of Valentinian, the maritime 
provinces of Gaul were afflicted by the Saxons : 
a military count was ſtationed for the defence of 
the ſea-coaſt, or Armorican limit ; and that of- 
ficer, who found his ſtrength, or his abilities, 
unequal to the taſk, implored the aſſiſtance of 
Severus, mafter-general of the infantry, The 
Saxons, ſurrounded and out-numbered, were 
forced to relinquiſh their ſpoil, and to yield a 
ſelect band of their tall and robuſt youth to ſerve 
in the Imperial armies. They ſtipulated only a 
ſafe and honourable retreat : and the condition 
was readily granted by the Roman general; 
who meditated an act of perfidy (106), impru- 
dent as it was inhuman, while a Saxon remained 
alive, and in arms, to revenge the fate of his 


COUn- 


(105) The beſt original account of the Saxon pirates may be found in 
Sidonius Apollinaris (I. viii. epiſt. 6 p. 223. edit. Sirmond.), and the beſt 
commentary in the Abbe du Bos (Hiſt. Critique de la Monarchie Fran- 
coiſe, &c. tom. i. I. i. c. 16. p. 148—15;, See likewiſe p. 77, 78.). 

(106) Ammian (xxviii. 5.) juſtifies this breach of faith to pirates and 
robbers ; and Oroſius (I. vii. c. 32.) more clearly expreſſes their real guilt; 
virtute atque agilitate terribiles. 
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countrymen. The premature eagerneſs of the 
infantry, who were ſecretly poſted in a deep 
valley, betrayed the ambuſcade; and they would 
perhaps have fallen the victims of their own 
treachery, if a large body of cuiraſhers, alarmed 
by the noiſe of the combat, had not haſtily ad- 
vanced to extricate their companions, and to 
overwhelm the undaunted valour of the Saxons. 

Some of the priſoners were ſaved from the edge 
of the ſword, to ſhed their blood in the amphi- 
theatre : and the orator Sy mmachus complains, 
that twenty-nine of thoſe deſperate ſavages, by 
ſtrangling themſelves with their own hands, had 
diſappointed the amuſement of the public. Yet 
the polite and philoſophic citizens of Rome were 
impreſſed with the deepeſt horror, when they 
were informed, that the Saxons conſecrated to 
the gods the tythe of their human ſpoil ; and, that 
they aſcertained by lot the objects of the barba- 
rous ſacrifice (107.) 

II. The Fabulous colonies of Egyptians and 11. Bar- 
Trojans, of Scandinavians and Spaniards, which 5. Scots 
flattered the pride, and amuſed the credulity, of and Pigs. 
our rude anceſtors, have inſenſibly vaniſhed in 
the light of ſcience and philoſophy (108). The 
preſent age is ſatisfied with the imple and ra- 
tional opinion, that the iſlands of Grea: 220 

" 0 


(107) Symmachus (I. ii. epiſt. 46.) ſtill preſumes to mention the 
ſacred names of Socrates and philoſophy, Sidonius, biſhop of Clermont, 
might condemn (l. viii. epiſt. 6.), with 4% inconfittency, the human 1a. 
Erifices of the Saxons. 

_ (108) In the beginning of the laſt century, the learned Cambden was 
obliged to undermine, with reſpectſul ſcepticiſm, the romance of Brutus, 
the Trojan; who is now buried, in ſilent oblivion, with Sceta, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Yet I am informed, 
that ſome champions of the Milgſian coleny may till be found among the 
driginal natives of Ireland. A people diſſatisfied with their preſent con- 
dition, graſp : at any viſions of their paſt or future glory. 
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and Ireland were gradually peopied from the ad- 
Jacent continent of Gaul. From the coaſt of 
Kent, to the extremity of Caithneſs and Ulſter, 
the memory of a Celtic origin was diſtinctly 
preſerved, in the perpetual reſemblance of lan- 
guage, of religion, and of manners: and the 
culiar characters of the Britiſh tribes, might be 
naturally aſcribed to the influence of accidental 
and lucal circumſtances (109). The Roman 
province was reduced to the ſtate of civilized 
and peaceful ſervitude : the rights of ſavage free- 
dom were contracted to the narrow limits of Ca- 
ledonia. The inhabitants of that northern re- 
gion were divided, as early as the reign of Con- 
ſtantine, between the two great tribes of the 
Scots and of the PicTs (110), who have ſince 
experienced a very different fortune. The pow- 
er, and almoſt the memory, of the Picts, have 
Oy IS Huh | dS: 


(109) Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law Agricola, might remark 
the Cerman or Spaniſh complexion of ſome Britiſh trib*s, But it was 
their ſober deliberate opinion. In univerſum tamen æſtimanti Gallos 
% vicinum folum occupãſſe credibile eſt. Eoꝛum ſacra deprehengas .. . 
ſermo haud multum oiverſu (in Vit. Agricol. c. xi.).” Cæſar had ob- 
ſerved their common religion (Comment. de Bello Gallico, vi. 13.) ; 
and in his time, the emigtation rom the Be gie Gaul was a recent, or 
at lealt an hiſtorical, event (v. 10.) . Cambden, the Britiſh Strabo, has 
medeilly aſcertained our genuine antiquities (Britannia, vol. i. Intro- 
duction, p. il—xxxi). 155 „ 

(110) In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I have 
choſen for my guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom their 
birth and education had peculiarly qualified for that office, See Critical 


- Diſſertations on the Origin, Antiquities, &c. of the Caledonians, by Dr. 


John Macpherſon, London, 1768, in 4io.z and, Introduction to the 
Hiſtory of Great Britain and Ireland, by James Macpherſon, Eſq; Lon- 
don, 1773, in 4to. third edit, Dr, Macpherſon was a miniſter in the 
Iſle of Sky : and it is a circumſtance honourable for the preſent age, that 
2 work, replete with erudition and criticiſm, ſhould have been compoſed 
za the moſt remote of the Hebrides, | NIE 
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been extinguiſhed by their ſucceſsful rivals; and 
the Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity 
of an independent kingdom, have multiplied, by 
an equal and yoluntary union, the honours of 
the Engliſh name. The hand of nature had 
contributed to mark the ancient diſtinction of 
the Scots and Pitts, The former were the men 
of the hills, and the latter thoſe of the plain. 
The eaſtern coaſt of Caledonia may be conſi- 
dered as a level and fertile country, which, even 
in a rude ſtate of tillage, was capable of pro- 
ducing a conſiderable quantity of corn: and the 
epithet of cruitnich, or wheat-eaters, expreſſed 
the contempt, or envy, of the carnivorous high- 
lander. The cultivation of the earth might in- 
troduce a more accurate ſeparation of property, 
and the habits of a ſedentary life ; but the love of 


arms and rapine was {till the ruling paſſion of the 


Pits : and their warriors, who ſtripped them- 
ſelves for a day of battle, were diſtinguiſhed, in 
the eyes of the Romans, by the ſtrange faſhion of 
painting their naked bodies, with gaudy colours 
and fantaſtic figures. The weſtern part of Ca- 
ledonia irregularlyriſes into wild and barren hills, 
which ſcarcely repay the toil of the huſhandman, 
and are moſt profitably uſed for the paſture of 
cattle. The highlanders were condemned to the 
occupations of ſhepherds and hunters; and, as 
they ſeldom were fixed to any permanent habi- 
tation, they acquired the expreſſive name of 
Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue, is ſaid to 
be equivalent to that of wanderers, or vagrants, 
The inhabitants of a barren land were urged to 
ſeek a freſh ſupply of food in the waters. The 
deep lakes and bays which interſect their coun- 
try, are plentifully ſtored with fiſh ; and they 
gradually 
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gradually ventured to caſt their nets in the waves 
of the ocean. The vicinity of the Hebrides, fo 
piofuſely tcatteried along the weſtern coaſt of 
Scotlend, tenpied their curioſity, and improved 
their kill ; and they acquired, by flow degrees, 
the art, or rather the habit, of managing their 
boats in a tempeſtuous ſea, and of ſteering their 
nocturnal courſe by the leh t of the well-known 
ſteis. The two bold headlands of Caledonia 
a'moſt touch the ſhores of a ſpacious iſland, 
vw h:ch obtained, from its luxuriant vegetation, 
the epithet of Green; and has preſerved, with a 
ſh&: alteration, the name of Erin, or lerne, or 
Ireland. It is probable, that in ſome remote pe- 
riod of antiquity, the fertile plains of Ulſter 
received a colony of hungry Scots; and that 
the ſtrangers of the North, who had dared to 
encounter the arms of the legions, ſpread their 
conqueſts over the ſavage and unwarlike natives 
of a ſolitary iſland. It is certain, that, in the 
declining age of the Roman empire, Caledonia, 
Ireland, and the Iſle of Man, were inhabited by 
the Scots; and that the kindred tribes, who 
were often affociated in military enterprile. 
were deeply affected by the various accidents of 
their mutual fortunes. They long cheriſhed the 
lively tradition of their common name and ori- 
gin: and the miſſionaries of the Iſle of Saints, 
who diffuſed the light of Chriſtianity over North 
Britain, eſtabliſhed” the vain opinion, that their 
Iriſh country men were the natural, as well as 
ſpiritual, fathers of the Scottiſh race. The looſe 
and obſcure tradition has been preſerved by the 
venerable Bede, who ſcattered ſome rays of light 
over the darkneſs of the eighth century. On this 
fight Foundation, an by ge ſuperſtructure of 

fable 
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fable was gradually reared, by the bards, and 


the monks; two orders of men, who equally 
abuſed the privilege of fiction. The Scottiſh 
nation, with miſtaken pride, adopted their Iriſh 
genealogy : and the annals of a long line of ima- 
ginary kings have been adorned by the fancy of 


Boethius, and the claſhc elegance of Buchan- 
an (111). 

Six years after the death of Conſtantine, the Their inva- 
deſtructive inroads of the Scots and Picts required fon of Bri- 


the preſence of his youngeſt ſon, who reigned . 5 343— 


in the weſtern empire. Conſtans viſited his366- 
Britiſh dominions : but we may form ſome eſti- 
mate of the importance of his atchievements, by 
the language of panegyric, which celebrates only 
his triumph over the elements; or, in other 
words, the good fortune of a ſafe and eaſy paſ- 
ſage, from the port of Boulogne to the 1 


(111) The Iriſh deſcent of the Scots has been revived, in the laſt 
moments of its decay, and {trenuouſly ſupported, by the Rev. Mr. 
Whitaker (Hiſt. of Mancheſter, vol. i. p. 430, 431; and Genuine Hiſtory 
of the Britons aſſerted, &c. p. 1$4—293.). Yet he acknowledges, 1. 
That the Scots of Ammianus Marce!!inus (A. D. 340.) were already 
ſettled in Caledonia; and that the Roman authors do not afford any hints 
of their emigration from ancther county. 2. That all the accounts of 
ſuch emigrations, which have been aſſerted, or received, by Iriſh barde, 
Scotch hiſtorians, or Engliſh antiquaries (Buchanan, Cambden, Uſher, 
Stiilinzfleet, &c.), are totally fabulous, 3. That three of the Iriſh tribes, 
which are mentioned by Ptolemy (A. D. 150.), were of Caledonian ex- 
traction. 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian princes, of the houſe 
of Finga!, acquired and poſſetſed the monarchy of treland. After theſe 
conceſſions, the remaining difference between Mr. Whitaker and bis 
adverſaries is minute and obſcure, Ihe genuine hiory, which he pro- 
duces, of « Fergus, the couſin of Offian, who was tranſplanted (A. D. 
320.) from Ireland te Caledonia, is built on a conjectural ſupplement to 
the Erſe poetry; and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirenceſter, a 
monk of the fourteenth century. The lively ſpirit of the learned and 
ingenious antiquarian has tempted him to forget the nature of a queſtios, 
which he ſo vehemently debates, and fo abſelately decidas. | B44 
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of Sandwich (112). The calamities which the 
afflicted provincials continued to experience, 
from foreign war, and domeſtic tyranny, were 
aggravated by the feeble and corrupt admini- 
ſtration of the eunuchs of Conſtantius ; and the 
tranſient relief which they might obtain from the 
virtues of Julian, was ſoon loſt by the abſence 
and death of their benefactor. The ſums of 
gold and filver, which had been painfully col- 
lected, or liberally tranſmitted, for the payment 
of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice of 
the commanders; diſcharges, or, at leaſt, ex- 
emptions, from the military ſervice, were pub- 
licly ſold ; the diſtreſs of the ſoldiers, who were 
injuriouſly deprived of their legal and ſcanty 
fubſiſtence, provoked them to frequent deſertion; 
the nerves of diſcipline were relaxed, and the 
highways were infeſted with robbers (113). The 
oppreſſion of the good, and the impunity of the 
wicked, equally contributed to diffuſe through 
the iſland a ſpirit of diſcontent and revolt; and 
every ambitious ſubject, every deſperate exile, 
might entertain a reaſonable hope of ſubverting 
the weak and diſtracted government of Britain. 
The hoſtile tribes of the North, who deteſted 
the pride and power of the King of the World, 
ſuſpended their domeſtic feuds; and the Barba- 
rians of the land and ſea, the Scots, the Picts, 
and the Saxons, ſpread themſelves, with rapid 
and irreſiſtible fury, from the wall of Antoninus 

to 


(112) Hyeme tumentes ac ſævientes undas calcãſtis Oceani ſub remix 
veſtris; . . inſperatam imperatoris faciem Britannus expavit. Julius 
Firmicus Maternus de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 464. edit, Gronov, ad 
calcem Minuc. Fzl. See Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. iv. 
p. 336. ). | | 

(113) Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. xxxix. p. 264. This curious paſſage 
has eſcaped the diligence of our Britiſh antiquaries, 
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to the ſhores of Kent, Every production of art 


and nature, every object of convenience or lux- 
ury, which they were incapable of creating by 


labour, or procuring by trade, was accumulated: 


in the rich and fruitful province of Britain (1 14). 
A philoſopher may deplore the eternal diſcord of 
the human race, but he will confeſs, that the 
deſire of ſpoil is a more rational provocation than 
the vanity of conqueſt. From the age of Con- 
ſtantine to that of the Plantagenets, this rapa- 
cious ſpirit continued to inſtigate the poor and 
hardy Caledonians : but the ſame people, whoſe 
generous humanity ſeems to inſpire the ſongs of 
Oſlian, was diſgraced by a ſavage ignorance of 
the virtues of peace, and of the laws of war. 
Their ſouthern neighbours have felt, and perhaps 
exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the Scots 
and Picts (115): and a valiant tribe of Cale- 
donia, the Aitacotti (116), the enemies, and 
afterwards the ſoldiers, of Valentinian, are ac- 
cuſed, by an eye-witneſs, of delighting in the 
taſte of human fleſh. When they hunted the 
woods for prey, it is ſaid, that they attacked the 
ſhepherd rather than his flock ; and that they 
curiouſly ſelected the moſt delicate and brawny 
parts, both of males and females, which they 

prepared 


(114) The Caledonians praiſed and coveted the gold, the ſteeds, the 
lights, &c. of the ſtranger. See Dr. Blair's Diſſertation on Offian, vol - 
ii. p. 343 3 and Mr. Macpherſon's Introduction, p. 242—226, 

(115) Lord Lyttleton has circumſtantially related (Hiſtory of Henry II. 
vol. i. p. 182.), and Sir David Dalrymple has lightly mentioned (Annals 
of Scotland, vol. i. p 69.), a barbarous inroad of the Scots, at a time 
(A. D. 1137.) when law, religion, and ſociety, muſt have ſoftened 
their primitive manners, 

(116) Attacotti Alicoſa hominum natio. Ammian. xxvii. 8. Camb- 
den (Introduct. p. clii.) has reſtored their true name in the text of Jerom. 
The bands of Attacotti, which Jerom bad ſeen in Gaul, were afterwards 
ſtationed in Italy and Illyricum /Nolitia, S. vill. xxxix, xt.}, 
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prepared for their horrid repaſts (119). If, in 
the neighbourhood of the commercial and lite- 
rary town of Glaſgow, a race of cannibals has 
really exiſted, we may contemplate, in the pe- 
riod of the Scottiſh hiſtory, the oppoſite extremes 
of ſavage and civiliſed life. Such reflections 
tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas; and to 
encourage the pleaſing hope, that New Zealand 
may produce, in ſome future.age, the Hume of 
the Southern Hemiſphere. 
Reftoratin Every meſſenger who eſcaped acroſs the Bri- 
Theme tiſh channel, conveyed the moſt melancholy and 
A. D. 367. -alarming tidings to the ears of Valentinian'; and 
* the emperor was ſoon informed, that the two 
military commanders of the province had been 
ſurpriſed and cut off by the Barbarians. Severus, 
count of the domeſtics, was haſtily diſpatched, 
and as ſuddenly recalled, by the court of Treves. 
The repreſentations of Jovinus ſerved only to 
indicate the greatneſs of the evil; and, after a 
long and ſerious conſultation, the defence, or 
rather the recovery, of Britain, was entruſted to 
the abilities of the brave Theodoſius. The ex- 
ploits of that general, the father of a line of em- 
perors, have been celebrated, with peculiar 
complacency, by the writers of the age : but his 
real merit deſerved their applauſe; and his no- 
mination was received, by the army and pro- 
vince, as a fure preſage of approaching victory. 
He ſeized the favourable moment of navigation, 
and ſecurely landed the numerous and veteran 
| bands 


(113) Cum ipſe adoleſcentulus in Gallia viderim Attacottos (or 
Scotos) gentem Britannicam humanis veſci carnibus; ct cum per ſilvas 
Porcorum greges, et armentorum pecudumque reperiant, paſtorum nate: 
et feminarum papillat ſolere abſcindere ; et has folas ciborum delicias 
arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom (tom. ii. p. 75.), whoſe veracity 
Find no veaſon to queſtion, 
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bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians 
and the Victors. In his march from Sandwich 
to London, Theodoſius defeated ſeveral parties 
of the Barbarians, releaſed a multitude of cap- 
tives, and, after diſtributing to his ſoldiers a 
{mall portion of the ſpoil, eſtabliſhed the fame 
of diftntereſted juſtice, by the reſtitution of the 
remainder to the rightful proprietors. The ci- 
tizens of London, who had almoſt deſpaired of 
their ſafety, threw open their gates; and as ſoon 
as Theodoſius had obtained from the court of 
| Treves the important aid of a military lieute- 
nant, and a civil governor, he executed, with 
wiſdom and vigour, the laborious taſk of the 
deliverance of Britain, The vagrant ſoldiers 
were recalled to their ſtandard ; an edict of am- 
neſty diſpelled the public apprehenſions; and his 
cheerful example alleviated the rigour of martial 
diſcipline. The ſcattered and deſultory warfare 
of the Barbarians, who infeſted the land and ſea, 
deprived him of the glory of a ſignal victory; 
but the prudent ſpirit, and conſummate art, of 
the Roman general, were diſplayed in the ope- 
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rations of two campaigns, which ſucceſhvely a. p. 452 
reſcued every part of the province from the hands an 369- 


of a cruel and rapacious enemy, The ſplendor 
of the cities, and the ſecurity of the fortifications, 
were diligently reſtored, by the paternal care of 
Theodoſius: who with a ſtrong hand confined 
the trembling Caledonians to the northern angle 
of the iſland ; and perpetuated, by the name and 
ſettlement of the new province of Yalentia, the 
glories of the reign of Valentinian (118.) The 
voice of poetry and panegyric may add, =_ 

; 1aPsS 


(118) Ammianus has cenciſely repreſented (xx, 1, xxVi, 4. Xxvit. 8. 
XXViii, 3.) the whole ſeries of the Britith war, 
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haps with ſome degree of truth, that the un- 
known regions of Thule were ſtained with 
the blood of the Pits; that the oars of Theo- 
doſius daſhed the waves of the Hyberborean 
ocean; and that the diſtant Orkneys were the 
ſcene of his naval victory over the Saxon pi- 
rates (119). He left the province with a fair, 
as vell as iplendid, reputation: and was imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of matilter-general! 
of the cavalry, by a prince, who could applaud 
without envy, the merit of his ſervants. In the 
important ſtation of the upper Danube, the 
conqueror of Britain checked and defeated the 
armies of the Alemanni, before he was choſen 

to ſuppreſs the revolt of Africa. 
5 III. The prince who 1efuies to be the judge, 
ny of Ronia-iN*{ructs his peopie to conſider him as the ac- 
— + D-complice, of his miniſters. The military com- 
| mand of Africa had been long exerciied by 
Count Romanus, and his abilities were not 1na- 
dequate to his ſtation ; but as ſordid intereſt was 
the ſole motive of his conduct, he acted, on 
moſt occaſions, as if he had been the enemy of 
the piovince, and the friend of the Barbarians 
of the deſert. The three flouriſhing cities of 
Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the 
name of "Tripoli, had long conſtituted a fœderal 
| union 


(19) Horreſcit . , . . ratibus . . . impervia Thule. 
Ile . . - . nec falſo nomine Pictos 
Edomuit. Scotumque vago mucrone ſecutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas, 
Claudian, in iii Conf. Honorii, ver. 53, &c. 
Maduerunt Saxoae fuſo 
Orcades: iacaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule. 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis lerne. 


; In iv Conf. Hon. ver. 31, &c, 
See likewiſe Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. f.). But it is not eaſy to 


appreciate the intrinſic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare the 
Britiſb 
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union (120), were obliged, for the firſt time, to 
ſhut their gates againſt a hoſtile invaſion ; ſeve- 
ral of their moſt honourable citizens were ſur- 

rized and maſſacred; the villages, and even 
the ſuburbs, were pillaged; and the vines and 
fruit-trees of that rich territory were extirpated 
by the malicious ſavages of Getulia. The un- 
happy provincials implored the protection of 
Romanus; but they ſoon found that their mili- 
tary governor was not leſs cruel and rapacious 
than the Barbarians, As they were incapable of 
furniſhing the four thouſand camels, and the 
exorbitant preſent, which he required, before 
he would march to the aſſiſtance of Tripoli ; 
his demand was equivalent to a refuſal, and he 
might juſtly be accuſed as the author of the 
public calamity. In the annual aſſembly of the 
three cities, they nominated two deputies, to 
lay at the feet of Valentinian the cuſtomary of- 
fering of a gold victory; and to accompany 
this tribute, of duty, rather than of gratitude, 


with their humble complaint, that they were 


ruined by the enemy, and betrayed by their 
governor. If the ſeverity of Valentinian had 
been rightly directed, it would have fallen on 
the guilty head of Romanus. But the Count, 
long exerciſed in the arts of corruption, had 
diſpatched a ſwift and truſty meſſenger to ſecure 
the venal friendſhip of Remigius, maſter of the 


offices, 


Britiſh victories of Bolanus (Statius, Silv. v. 2.) with his real character 
(Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. c. 16.). 

(120) Ammianus frequently mentions their concilium annuum, legi- 
timum, &c. Leptis and Sabrata are long fince ruined ; but the city 
of Oea, the native country of Apuleius, ſtill flouriſhes under the pro- 
vincial denomination of Tripali. See Cellarius (Geograph. Antiqua, 
tom. ii. part ii. p. 81.), D' Anville (Geographie Ancienne, tom. iii, p. 
71 72.), and Marmol (Afrique, tom. ii. p. 562.) 
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offices. The wiſdom of the Imperial council 
was deceived by artifice ; and their honeſt indig- 
nation was cooled by delay. At length, when 
the repetition of complaint had been juſtified by 
the repetition of public misfortunes, the notary 
Palladius was ſent from the court of Treves, to 
examine the ſtate of Africa, and the conduct of 
Romanus, The rigid impartiality of Palladius 
was eaſily diſarmed: he was tempted to reſerve 
for himſelf a part of the public treaſure, which 
he brought with him tor the payment of the 
troops; and from the moment that he was con- 
ſcious of his own guilt, he could no longer re- 
fuſe to atteſt the innocence and merit of the 
Count. The charge of the Tripolitans was de- 
clared to be falſe and frivolous; and Palladius 
himſelf was ſent back from Treves to Africa, 
with a ſpecial commiſſion, to diſcover and pro- 
ſecute the authors of this impious conſpiracy 
againſt the repreſentatives of the ſovereign. His 
enquiries were managed with ſo much dexterity 
and ſucceſs, that he compelled the citizens of 
Leptis, who had ſuſtained a recent ſiege of eight 
days, to contradict the truth of their own de- 
crees, and to cenſure the behaviour of their 
own deputies. A bloody ſentence was pro- 
nounced, without heſitation, by the raſh and 
headſtrong cruelty of Valentinian. The preſi- 
dent of Tripoli, who had preſumed to pity the 
diſtreſs of the province, was publicly executed 
at Utica , four diſtinguiſhed citizens were put to 
death, as the accomplices of the imaginary 


fraud; and the tongues of two others were cut 


out, by the expreſs order of the emperor. Ro- 
manus, elated by ' impunity, and irritated by 
reſiſtance, was ſtill continued in the military 
command); till the Africans were provoked, 55 
| 118 
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his avarice, to join the rebellious ſtandard of 
Firmus the Moor (121). 


His father Nabal was one of the richeſt and Revolt of 


molt powerful of the Mooriſh princes, who 
acknowledged the ſupremacy of Rome, But as 
he left, either by his wives or concubines, a 
very numerous poſterity, the wealthy inherit- 
ance was eagerly diſputed ; and Zamma, one 
of his ſons, was flain in a domeſtic quarrel by 
by his brother Firmus. The implacable zeal, 
with which Romanus proſecuted the legal re- 
venge of this murder, could be aſcribed only to 
a motive of avarice, or perſonal hatred : but, on 
this occaſion, his claims were juſt; his influence 
was weighty ; and Firmus clearly underſtood, 
that he mult either preſent his neck to the execu- 
tioner, or appeal from the ſentence of the Im- 
perial conſiſtory, to his ſword, and to the peo- 
ple (122). He was received as the deliverer of 
his country; and, as ſoon as it appeared, that 
Romanus was formidable only to a ſubmiſſive 
province, the tyrant of Africa became the object 
of univerſal contempt. The ruin of Cæſarea, 
which was plundered and burnt by the licentious 
Barbarians, convinced the refractory cities of the 
danger of reſiſtance ; the power of Firmus was 
eſtabliſhed, at leaſt in the provinces of Mauri- 
tania and Numidia; and it ſeemed to be his only 


VoL. IV. —F ＋ doubt, 


(121) Ammian. xviii. 6. Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. 
p. 25 676.) has diſcuſſed the chronvulogical difficulties of the hiſtory of 
Count Romanus. 

(122) The chronology of Ammianus is looſe and obſcure; and Oro- 
fius (I. vii. c. 33. p. $51. edit, Havercamp.) ſeems to place the revolt 
of Firmus after the deaths ef Valentinian and Valens. Tillemont 
(Hiſt. des Emp. tom. v. p. 691.) eadeavours to pick his way. The 
patient and ſure-focted mule of the Alps may be truſted in the mol} 


{ippery paths. 


Firmus. 
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doubt, whether he ſhould aſſume the diadem of 
a Mooriſh king, or the purple of a Roman em- 
peror. But the imprudent and unhappy Afri- 
cans ſoon diſcovered, that, in this raſh inſurrec- 
tion, they had not ſufficiently conſulted their own 
ſtrength, or the abilities of their leader. Before 
he could procure any certain intelligence, that 
the emperor of the Weſt had fixed the choice 
of a general, or that a fleet of tranſports was 
collected at the month of the Rhone, he was 
ſuddenly informed, that the great Theodoſius, 
with a ſmall band of veterans, had landed near 
Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African coaſt; and 
the timid uſurper ſunk under the aſcendant of 
virtue and military genius. Though Firmus 
poſſeſſed arms and treaſures, his deſpair of vic- 
tory immediately reduced him to the uſe of thoſe 
arts, which, in the ſame country, and in a ſimi- 
lar ſituation, had formerly been practiſed by 
the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive, 
by an apparent ſubmiſſion, the vigilance of the 
Roman general; to ſeduce the fidelity of his 
troops; and to protract the duration of the war 
by ſucceſſively engaging the independent tribes 
of Africa to eſpouſe his quarrel, or to protect 
his flight. Theodoſius imitated the example, 


and obtained the ſucceſs, of his predeceſſor Me- 


tellus. When Firmus, in the character of a 
ſuppliant, accuſed his own raſnneſs, and humbly 
ſolicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieu- 
tenant of Valentinian received and diſmiſſed him 
with a friendly embrace; but he diligently re- 
quired the uſeful and ſubſtantial pledges of a 
ſincere repentance; nor could he be perſuaded, 
by the aſlurances of peace, to ſuſpend, for an 
inſtant, the operations of an active war. A 
dark conſpiracy was detected by the penetration 

| of 
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of Theodoſius; and he ſatisfied, without much 
reluctance, the public indignation, which he 
had ſecretly excited. Several of the guilty ac- 
complices of Firmus were abandoned, accord- 
ing to ancient cultom, to the tumult of military 
execution; many more, by the amputation of 
both their hands, continued to exhibit an in- 
ſtructive ſpectacle of horror; the hatred of the 
rebels was accompanied with fear; and the fear 
of the Roman ſoldiers was mingled with re- 
ſpectful admiration. Amidſt the boundleſs 
plains of Getula, and the innumerable vallies of 
Mount Atlas, it was impoſſible to prevent the 
eſcape of Firmus: and if the uſurper could 
have tired the patience of his antagonift, he 
would have ſecuied his perſon in the depth of 
ſore remote ſolitude, and expected the hopes 
of a future revolution. He was ſubdued by 
the perſeverance of Theodoſius; who had form- 
ed an inflexible determination, that the war 
ſhould end only by the death of the tyrant, and 
that every nation of Africa, which preſumed to 
ſupport his cauſe, ſn id be involved in his ruin. 
At the head of a {mall body of troops, which 
ſeldom exceeded three thouſand five hundred 
men, the Roman general advanced, with a ſtea- 
dy prudence, devoid of raſhneis, or of fear, into 
the heart of a country, where he' was ſome- 
times attacked by armies of twenty thouſand 
Moors. The boldneſs of his charge diſmayed 
the irregular Barbarians; they were diſconcerted 
by his ſeaſonable and orderly retreat; they were 
continually baffled by the unknown reſources 
of his military art; and they felt and confeſſed 
the juſt ſuperiority, which was aſſumed by the 
leader of a civiliſed nation. When Theodoſius 
entered the extenſive dominions of Igmazen, 


1 2 king 
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king of the Iſaflenſes, the haughty ſavage re- 
quited, in words of defiance, his name, and the 
object of his expedition. I am, rephed the 
„ ſtern and diſdainful count, I am the general 
* of Valentinian, the lord of the world; who 
has ſent me hither to purſue and puniſh a 
% deſperate. robber. Deliver him inſtantly into 
«© my hands; and be aſſured, that if thou doſt 
not obey the commands of my invincible ſo- 
5+ vereign, thou, and the people over whom 
„thou reigneſt, ſhall be utterly extirpated.” 
As foon as Igmazen was ſatisfied, that his 
enemy had ftrength and reſolution to execute 
the fatal menace, he conſented to purchaſe a ne- 
ceſſary peace by the ſacrifice of a guilty fugitive. 
The guards that were placed, to ſecure the per- 
fon of Firmus, deprived him of the hopes of 
eſcape; and the Mooriſh tyrant, after wine had 
extinguiſhed the ſenſe of danger, diſappointed 
the inſulting triumph of the Romans, by ſtrang- 
ling himſelf in the night. His dead body, the 
only preſent which Igmazen could offer to the 
conqueror, was careleſsly thrown upon a camel : 
and Theodoſtus, leading back his victorious 
troops to Sitifr, was falnted by the warmeſt ac- 
clamations of joy and loyalty (123). 

Africa had been loſt by the vices of Ro- 
manus; it was reſtored by the virtues of Theo- 
doſius: and our curioſity may be uſefully di- 
reded to the inquiry of the reſpective treat- 
ment, which the two generals received front 
the Imperial court. The authority of count Ro- 
manus had been ſuſpended by the maſter-gene- 
ral of the cavalry ; and he was committed to 

fafe 


(123) Ammian, xxix, 6. The text of this long chapter (fifteer 
quarto pages) is broken and corrupted; and the narrative 1. perplexed 
dy the want of chronological and geographical land-mar xs. 
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fafe and honourable cuſtody till the end of the 
war. His crimes were proved by the moſt au- 
thentic evidence ; and the public expected, with 
ſome impatience, the decree of ſevere juſtice. 
But the partial and powerful favour of Mello- 
baudes encouraged him to challenge his legal 
zudoes, to obtain repeated delays for the pur- 
poſe of procuring a crowd of friendly witneſſes, 
and, finally, to cover his guilty conduct, by 
the additional guilt of fraud and forgery. About 
the ſame time, the reſtorer of Britain and Af- 
rica, on a vague ſuſpicion, that his name and 
tervices were ſuperior to the rank of a ſubject, 
was ignominiouſly beheaded at Carthage. Va- 
lentinian no longer reigned; and the death of 
Theodoſius, as well as the impunity of Roma- 
nus, may juſtly be imputed to the arts of the 
miniſters who abuſed the confidence, and de- 
ceived the inexperienced youth, of his ſons (124). 


ETT 


If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus state ot 
had been fortunately beſtowed on the Britiſh A#ic+- 


exploits of Theodoſius, we ſhould have traced, 
with eager curioſity, the diſtin& and domeſtic 
tootſteps of his march. But the tedious enu- 


meration of the unknown and unintereſting 


tribes of Africa may be reduced to the general 
remark, that they were all of the ſwarthy race of 
the Moors; that they inhabited the back ſet- 
tlements of the Mauritanian and Numidian pro- 
vinces, the country, as they have ſince been 
termed by the Arabs, of dates and of locuſts 
(125); and, that, as the Roman power dr 


(124) Ammianus, xxviii. 4. Orofius, I. 7. c. 23. p. 381, $52» 
Jerom in Chion. p. 187. 

(125) Leo Africanus (in the Viaggi di Ramuſio, tom. i. fol. 78— 
83.) has traced a curious picture of the people and the country; which 
are more minutely deſcribed in the Afrique de Marmol. tom. (ii. p. 5 
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ed in Africa, the boundary of civiliſed manners 
and cultivated land was inſenſibly contracted. 
Bevond the utmoſt limits of the Moors, the 
vaſt and inhoſpitable defert of the South extends 
above a thouſand miles to the banks of the Ni- 
ger. The ancients, who had a very faint and 
imperfect knowledge of the great peninſula of 
Africa, were ſometimes tempted to believe, that 
the torrid zone muſt ever remain deſtitute of 
inhabitants (126): and they ſometimes amuled 
thei fancy by filling the vacant ſpace with head- 
leis men, or rather monſters (127); with hoin- 
ed and cloven-footed ſatyrs (128); with fabu- 
lous centaurs (129); and with human pygmies. 
who waged a bold and doubtful warfare againſt 
the cranes (130). Carthage would have _ 
le 


(126) This uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the im- 
provernents of aucient gecgtaphy, from forty-five to twenty four, or 
even ſixteen, degrees of latitude. See a learned and judicious note of 
Dr. R bert ſon, Hiſt. of America, vol. i. p. 426. 

(127) Intra, ſi credere libet, vix jam homines «et magis ſemif-ri 

6». x Blemmyes, Satyri, &c. Pomponius Mela, i. 4. p. 26. edit. 
Voſſ. in 8vo. Pliny philofophicaliy explains (vi. 35.) the irregularities of 
nature, which he had credulouſly admitted (v. B.). 

(128) If the ſatyr was the Orang-oviang, the great human ape (Buf- 
fon, Hilt. Nat. tam. xiv. p. 43, &c.), one of that ſpecies might aQually 
be ſhewn alive at Alexandria in the reign of Conſtantine. Yet ſome dif- 
ficulty will (till remain about the converſation which St. Anthony held 
with one of theſe pious ſavages in the deſert of Thebais (Jerom in Vit. 
Paul. Emerit. tom. i. p. 238.). . 

(129) St. Anthony likewiſe met one of 2heſe monſters; whoſe exiſt- 
ence was ſeriouſly allerted by the emperor Claudius. The public laughed 
but his przfeR of Egypt had the addreſs to ſend an artful preparation, 
the embalmed corpſe of an Hipecentaur; which was preſerved almoſt a 
century afterwards in the Imperial palace, See Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. vii. 
3), and the judicious obſervations of Freret (Memoires de I Acad. toin. 
vil. p. 321, &c.). | | 

(139) The fable of the Pigmies is as old as Homer (Iliad iii. 6.). The 
pygmies of India and ZEthiopia were (triſpithami) twenty-ſeven inches 
high, Every ſpring their cavalry (mcuat:d on rams and goats) marched 
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bled at the ſtrange intelligence, that the coun- 
tries, on either fide of the equator, were filled 
with innumerable nations, who differed only in 
their colour from the ordinary appearance of the 
human ſpecies; and the ſubjects of the Roman 
empire might have anxiouſly expected, that the 
{warms of Barbarians, which iſſued from the 
North, would ſoon be encountered from the 
South, by new ſwarms of Barbarians, cqually 
fierce, and equally formidable, Theſe gloomy 
terrors would indeed have been diſpelled by a 
more intimate acquaintance with the character 
of their African enemies. The inaction of the 
negroes does not ſeem to be the effect, either 
of their virtue, or of their puſillanimity. They 
indulge, like the reſt of mankind, their paſſions 
and appetites; and the adjacent tribes are en- 
gaged in frequent acts of hoſtility (131). But 
their rude ignorance has never invented any ef- 
fectual weapons of defence, or of deſtruction; 
they appear incapable of forming any exten- 
five plans of government, or conqueſt ; and the 
obvious inferiority of their mental faculties has 
been diſcovered and abuſed by the nations of 
the temperate zone. Sixty thouſand blacks are 
annually embarked from the coaſt of Guinea, 
never to return to their native country ; but they 
are embarked in chains (132): and this con- 
ſtant emigration, which, in the ſpace of two 


centuries, might have furniſhed armies to over- 
run 


in battle array, to deſtroy the cranes eggs, aliter (ſays Pliny) futuris gre- 
gibus non reſitti. Their houſes were built of mud, feathers, and egg- 
ſhells, See Pliny (vi. 35. vii. 2.) and Strabo (I. ii. p. 121-). 

(131) The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Hittoire des Voy- 
ages deſcribe the preſent (tate of the negroes. The nations of the ſea- 
coaſt have been poliſhed by European commerce z and thoſe of the inland 
country have been improved by Mooriſh colonies. 

(132) Hiſtoire W et Politique, &c. tom, iv. p. 192, 
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TV. The 


EAsr. 


The Perſian 


war. 
A. D. 365 
—378. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


run the globe, accuſes the guilt of Europe, and 


the weak neſs of Africa. 
IV. The ignominious treaty, which ſaved the 


army of Jovian, had been faithfully executed 


on the ſide of the Romans: and as they had 
ſolemnly renounced the ſovereignty and alli- 
ance of Armenia and Iberia, thoſe tributary 
leingdoms were expoied, without protection, to 
the arms of the Perſian monarch (133). Sapor 
entered the. Armenian territories at the head of 
a formidable holt of cuiraſhers, of archers, and 
of mercenary foot; but it was the invariable 
practice of Sapor to mix war and negociation, 
and to conſider falſehood and perjury as the 
moſt powerful inſtruments of regal policy. He 
affected to praiſe the prudent and moderate con- 
duct of the king of Armenia; and the unſuſ- 
picious Tiranus was perſuaded, by the repeated 
aſſurances of inſidious friendſhip, to deliver his 
perſon into the hands of a faithleſs and cruel] ene- 
my. In the midit of a ſplendid entertainment, he 
was bound in chains of filver, as an honour due 
to the blood of the Arſacides; and, after a ſhort 
confinement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ec- 
batana, he was releaſed from the miſeries of 
life, either by his own dagger, or by that of 
an aſflaſlin, The kingdom of Armenia was re- 
duced to the ſtate of a Perſian province; the 
adminiſtration was ſhared between a diſtin- 
guiſhed ſatrap and a favourite eunuch; and Sa- 
por marched without delay, to ſubdue the mar- 
tial ſpirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who 
| | | | reigned 


(133) The evidence of Aramianus is original and deciſive {xxvit. 12. 
Moſes of Chorene (I. iii. c. 17. p. 249. and c. 34 P. 269), and Procopius 
{de Bell. Perſico, I. i. c. 5. p. 17, cdi, Louvre), have been confulted * 
but thoſe hiſtorians, who contound diftinet fafts, repeat the lame events, 
and introduce range ſtories, muit be uted with diffidence and caution, 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


reigned in that country by the permiſſion of the 
emperors, was expelled by a ſuperior force; and, 
as an inſult to the majeſty of Rome, the King 
of kings placed a diadem on the head of his 
abject vallal Aſpacuras. The city of Artogeraſ- 
ſa (134) was the only place of Armenia, which 
preſumed to reſiſt the eftort of his arms. The trea- 
ſure depoſited in that ſtrong fortreſs tempted the 
avarice of Sapor ; but the danger of Olympias, 
the wife, or widow, of the Armenian king, ex- 
cited the public compaſſion, and animated the 
deſperate valour of her ſubjects and foldiers. The 
Perſians were ſurprized and repulſed under the 
walls of Artogeraſſa, by a bold and well-concerted 
ſally of the beſieged. But the forces of Sapor 
were continually renewed and increaſed; the 
hopeleſs courage of the garriſon was exhauſted; 
the ſtrength of the walls yielded to the aſſault; 
and the proud conqueror, after waſting the re- 
bellious city with fire and ſword, led away cap- 
tive an unfortunate queen; who, in a more au- 
ſpicious hour, had been the deſtined bride of 
the ſon of Conſtantine (135). Yet if Sapor al- 
ready triumphed in the eaſy conqueſt of two 
dependent kingdoms, he ſoon felt, that a coun- 
try is unſubdued, as long as the minds of the 
people are actuated by an hoſtile and contu- 
macious ſpirit. The ſatraps, whom he was ob- 
liged to truſt, embraced the firſt opportunity 
of regaining the affection of their countrymen, 
and of fignalizing their immortal hatred to the 

Perſian 


(134) Perhaps Artagera, or Ardisz under whoſe walls Caius, the 
grandſon of Avguſtas, was wounded. This fortreſs was fituate above. 
Amida, near one of the ſources of the Tigris. See «'Anville, Geogra- 
phie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 106. 
© (135) Tillemont (Hiſt. des Emperenre, tom. v. p. 791.) proves, from 
cbrog 


ology, that Olympia: mult have been the mother of Para, 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


Perſian name. Since the converſion of the Ar- 
menians and Iberians, thoſe nations conſidered 
the Chriſtians as the favourites, and the Magi- 
ans as the adverſaries, of the Supreme Being ; 
the influence of the clergy, over a ſuperſtitious 
people, was uniformly exerted in the cauſe of 
Rome; and as long as the ſucceſſors of Con- 
ſtamine diſputed with thoſe of Artaxerxes the 
ſovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the 
religious connexion always threw a deciſive ad- 
vantage into the ſcale of the empire. A nume- 
rous and active party acknowledged Para, the 
ſon of Tiranus, as the lawful ſovereign of Ar- 
menia; and his title to the throne was deeply 
rooted in the hereditary ſucceſſion of five hundred 
years. By the unanimous conſent of the Ibe- 
rians, the country was equally divided between 
the rival princes; and Aſpacuras, who owed his 
diadem to the choice of Sapor, was obliged to 
declare, that his regard for his children, who 
were detained as hoſtages by the tyrant, was 
the only conſideration, which prevented him 
from openly renouncing the alliance of Perſia. 
The emperor Valens, who reſpected the obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and who was apprehenhve 
of involving the Eaſt in a dangerous war, ven- 
tured, with ſlow and cautious meaſures, to ſup- 
port the Roman party in the kingdoms of Tbe- 


ria and Armenia. Twelve legions eſtabliſhed 


the authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the 
Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the 
valour of Arintheus. A powerful army, under 
the command of count Trajan, and of Vado- 
mair, king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp 
on the confines of Armenia. But they were 
ſtrictly enjoined, not to commit the firit hoſti- 
lities, which might be underſtood as a breach of 
| | the 


dor ies. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


the treaty : and ſuch was the implicit obedience 
of the Roman general, that they retreated, with 
exemplary patience, under a ſhower of Perſian 
arrows, till they had cleaily acquired a juſt title 
to an honourable and legitimate victory. Yet 
theſe appearances of war inſenſibly ſubſided in 
a vain and tedious negociation. The contend- 
ing parties ſupported their claims by mutual 
reproaches of perfidy and ambition; and it 
ſhould ſeem, that the original treaty was expreſſ- 
ed in very obſcure terms, fince they were re- 
duced to the neceſſity of making their incon- 
cluſive appeal to the partial teſtimony of the ge- 
nerals of the two nations, who had aſſiſted at 
the negociations (136). The invaſion of the 
Goths and Huns, which ſoon afterwards ſhook 


the foundations of the Roman empire, expoſed 


the provinces of Aſia to the arms of Sapor. But 
the declining age, and perhaps the infirmities, 


of the monarch, ſuggeſted new maxims of tran- 
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quillity and moderation. His death, which hap-, p. 35. 


pened in the full maturity of a reign of ſeventy 
years, changed in a moment the court and coun- 
cils of Perſia; and their attention was moſt 


probably engaged by domeſtic troubles, and 


the diſtant efforts of a Carmanian war (137). 
The remembrance of ancient injuries was loſt 


In 


(136) Ammianus (xxvii. 12. XXiX. I, XXX. 1, 2.) has deſcribed the 
events, without the dates of the Perſian war. Moſes of Chorene (Hiſt. 
Armen. |. iti. c. 28. p. 261. c. 31. p. 266. c. 35. p. 271.) affords ſome 
additional facts; but it is extremely difficult to ſeparate truth from 
tab'e. 

(137) Artaxerxes was the ſucceſſor and b:other (the confin-german) of 
the great Sapor; and the guardian of his fun Sapor III. (Agathias, 1. 
iw. p. 136. edit. Louvre.) See the Univerſal] Hiſtory, vol. xi. p. 86, 
161. The authors of that unequal work have compiled the Saſſanian 
dynaſty with erudition and diligence : but it is a prepolterous arrange- 
ment to divide the Roman and Oriental accounts into two diſtin hiſ- 
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The treaty in the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms 
A.D. 384. of Armenia and Iberia were permitted, by the 
mutual, though tacit, conſent of both empires, 
to reſume their doubtful neutrality. In the firſt 
years of the reign of Theodoſius, a Perſian em- 
baſly arrived at Conſtantinople, to excuſe the 
unjuſtifiable meaſures of the former reign ; and 
to offer, as the tribute of friendſhip, or even of 
reſpect, a ſplendid preſent of gems, of filk, and 
of Indian elephants (138). 
Atventares In the general picture of the affairs of the 
of Para, Eaſt under the reign of Valens, the adventures 
— hey f Para form one of the moſt firiking and ſin- 
gular objects. The noble youth, by the per- 
ſuaſion of his mother Olympias, had eſcaped 
through the Perſian hoſt that beſieged Artoge- 
raſſa, and implored the protection of the em- 
peror of the Eaſt. By his timid councils, Para 
was alternately ſupported, and recalled, and 
reſtored, and betrayed. The hopes of the Ar- 
menians were ſometimes raiſed by the preſence 
of their natural ſovereign ; and the miniſters of 
Valens were fatisfied, that they preſerved the 
integrity of the public faith, if their vaſſal was 
not ſuffered to aſſume the diadem and title of 
king. But they ſoon repented of their own 
raſhneſs, They were confounded by the re- 
proaches and threats of the Perſian monarch. 
They found reaſon to diſtruſt the cruel and in- 
conſtant temper cf Para himſelf: who ſacri- 
ficed, to the lighteſt ſuſpicions, the lives of his 
moſt faithful ſervants; and held a fecret and 


diſgraceful correſpondence with the aſlaſlin of his 
father, 
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(138) Pacatus in Panegyr, Vet. xii. 22. and Oroſiue, l. vii. c. 34. 
Itumque tum fœdus eſt, quo unive:ſus Oriens uſque ad nunc (A. D. 
416.) aaquilliſſime frumur. 


4 x 27. 
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father, and the enemy of his country, Under 
the ſpacious pretence of conſulting with the 
emperor on the ſubject of their common intereſt, 
Para was perſuaded to deſcend from the moun- 
tains of Armenia, where his party was in arms, 
and to truit his independence and fafety to the 
diſcretion of a perfidious court. The king of 
Armenia, for ſuch he appeared in his own eyes, 
and in thoſe of his nation, was received with 
due honours by the governors of the provinces 
through which he paſſed; but when he arrived 
at Tarſus in Ciciha, his progreſs was ſtop- 
ped under various pretences; his motions were 
watched with reſpectful vigilance; and he gra- 
dually diſcovered, that he was a priſoner in the 
hands of the Romans. Para ſuppreſſed his in- 
dignation, diſſembled his fears, and, after ſe- 
cretly preparing his eſcape, mounted on horſe- 
back with three hundred of his faithful follow- 
ers. The officer ſtationed at the door of his 
apartment immediately communicated his flight 
to the conſular of Cicilia, who overtook him in 
the ſuburbs, and endeavoured without ſucceſs, 


to. diſſuade him from proſecuting his raſh and 


dangerous deftign. A legion was ordered to 


purſue the royal fugitive; but the purſuit of in- 


fantry could not be very alarming to a body of 
light cavalry : and upon the firſt cloud of ar- 
rows that was diſcharged into the air, they re- 
treated with precipitation to the gates of Tar- 
ſus. After an inceſſant march of two days and 
two nights, Para and his Armenians reached the 
banks of the Enphrates ; but the paſlage of the 
river, which they were obliged to ſwim, was 
attended with ſome delay and fome loſs. The 
country was alarmed, and the two roads, which 
were only ſeparated by an interval of three 

| miles, 
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miles, had been occupied by a thouſand archers 
on horſeback, under the command of a count 
and a tribune. Para muſt have yielded to ſu— 
perior force, if the accidental arrival of a friend- 
ly traveller had not revealed the danger, and 
the means of eſcape. A dark and almoſt im- 
pervious path ſecurely conveyed the Armenian 
troop through the thicket; and Para had left 
behind him the count and the tribune, while 
they patiently expected his approach along the 
public highways. They returned to the Impe- 
real court to excuſe their want of diligence oi 
ſucceſs: and feriouſly alleged, that the king of 
Armenia, who was a ſkilful magician, had tranſ- 
formed himſelf and his followers, and paſſed 
before their eyes under a borrowed ſhape. At- 
ter his return to his native kingdom, Para {til} 
continued to profeſs himſelf the friend and ally 
of the Romans; but the Romans had injured 
him too deeply ever to forgive, and the lecret 
ſentence of his death was ſigned in the coun- 
cil of Valens. The execution of the bloody 
deed was committed to the ſubtle prudence of 
Count Trajan; and he had the merit of inſinu- 
ating himſelf into the confidence of the credu- 
lous prince, that he might find an opportunity 
of ſtabbing him to the heart, Para was invited 
to a Roman banquet, which had been prepared 
with all the pomp and ſenſuality of the Eaft : 
the hall reſounded with cheerful muſic, and the 
company was already heated with wine; when 
the count retired for an inſtant, drew his ſword, 
and gave the ſignal of the murder. A robui! 


and deſperate Barbarian inſtantly ruſhed on the 


king of Armenia; and though he bravely de- 
fended his life with the fir{t weapon that chance 
offered to his hand, the table of the Imperial 


\ @ 7 - 1 
Gone 
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general was ſtained with the royal blood of aa. b. 374. 


gueſt, and an ally. Such were the weak and 
wicked maxims of the Roman adminiſtration, 
that to attain a doubtful object of political in- 
tereſt, the laws of nations, and the ſacred rights 
of hoſpitality, were inhumanly violated in the 
face of the world (139). 


V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, v. Tu- 


the Romans ſecured their frontiers, and the? 


Goths extended their dominions. The victories Hermanric. 


of the great Hermanric (140), king of the 
Oſtrogoths, and the moſt noble of the race of 
Amali, have been compared, by the enthuſiaſm 
of his countrymen, to the exploits of Alexan- 
der: with this ſingular, and almoſt incredible, 
difference, that the martial ſpirit of the Gothic 
hero, inſtead of being ſupported by the vigour 
of youth, was diſplayed with glory and ſucceſs 
in the extreme period of human life; between 

the age of fourſcore and one hundred and ten 
years. The independent tribes were perſuaded, 
or compelled, to acknowledge the king of the 
Oſtrogoths as the ſovereign of the Gothic nati- 
on: the chiefs of the Viſigoths, or Thervingi, 
renounced the royal title, and aſſumed the more 
humble appellation of Judges; and, among thoſe 
judges, Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus, were 
the moſt illuſtrious, by their perſonal merit, as 
well as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces. 


Theſe 


(139) See in Ammianus (xx. 1.) the adventures of Para. Moſes of 
Chorene calls him Tiridates; and tells a long, and not improbable, ſtory 
of his fon Gaelus; who afterwards made himſelf popular in Armenia, 
and provoked the jealouſy of the reigning king (I. iii. c. 21, &C. p. 2535 
&c.). | 

(140) The conciſe account of the reign and conqueſts of Hermantic, 
ſeerns to be one of the valuable fragments which Jornandes (c. 28.) bot- 


rowed from the Gothic hiſtories of Abla vius; or Caſſiodorius. 
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Theſe domeſtic conqueſts, which increaſed the 
military power of Hermanric, enlarged his am- 
bitious deſigns. He invaded the adjacent coun- 
tries of the North; and twelve conſiderable na- 
tions, whole names and limits cannot be accu- 
rately defined, ſucceſſively yielded to the ſupe- 
riority of the Gothic arms (141). The Heruli, 
who inhabited the marſhy lands near the lake 
Mzotis, were renowned for their {trength andagi- 
lity; and the aſſiſtance of their light- infantry 
was eagerly ſolicited, and highly eſteemed, in 
all the wars of the Barbarians. But the active 
ſpirit of the Heruli was ſubdued by the flow 
and ſteady perſeverance of the Goths; and, 
after a bloody action, in which the king was 
ſlain, the remains of that warlike tribe became 
an uſeful acceſhon to the camp of Hermanric. 
He then marched againſt the Venedi; unſkilled 
in the uſe of arms, and formidable only by 
their numbers, which filled the wide extent of 
the plains of modern Poland. The victorious 
Goths, who were not inferior in numbers, pre- 
vailed in the conteſt, by the deciſive advantages 
of exerciſe and diſcipline. After the ſubmiſſion 
of the Venedi, the conqueror advanced, with- 
out reſiſtance, as far as the confines of the 
AÆſtii (142); an ancient people, whole name is 
{ill preſerved in the province of Eſthonia. 


(141) M. de Buat (Hiſt. des Peup'e* de l'Europe, tom. vi. p. 311 
329.) inveſtigates, with more induſtry than ſucceſs, the nations ſubdued 
by the arms of Hermanric. He denies the exiſtence of the YVaſinobronce, 
on account of the immoderate length of their name. Yet the French 
envoy to Ratiſbon, or Dreſden, muſt have traverſed the country of the 
Nedismatrici. | | 

(143) The edition of Grotius ( Jornandes, p. 642.) exhibits the name 
of AÆAſtri. But reaſon, and the Ambrohan MS. have reſtored the Ait, 
whoſe manners and ſituation are expreſſed by the pencil of Tacitus {Ger. 
mania, c. 45.). 
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Thoſe diſtant inhabitants of the Baltic coaſt 
were ſupported by the labours of agriculture, 
enriched by the trade of amber, and conſecrated 
by the peculiar worſhip of the Mother of the 
Gods. But the ſcarcity of iron obliged the 
Aſtian warriors to content themſelves with 
wooden clubs; and the reduction of that 
wealthy country is aſcribed to the prudence, ra- 
ther than to the arms, of Hermanric. His do- 
minions, which extended from the Danube to 
the Baltic, included the native ſeats, and the 
recent acquiſitions of the Goths; and he reign- 
ed over the greateſt part of Germany and Scy- 
thia with the authority of a conqueror, and ſome- 
times with the cruelty of a tyrant, But he 
reigned over a part of the globe incapable of 


perpetuating and adorning the glory of its heroes. 


The name of Hermanric is almoſt buried in 
oblivion ; his exploits are imperfectly known 
and the Romans themſelves appeared unconſci- 
ous of the progreſs of an aſpiring power, which 
threatened the liberty of the North, and the 
peace of the empire (143). 5 
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The Goths had contracted an hereditary at- The cauſe of 
tachment for the Imperial houſe of Conſtantine, u Gothic 
of whoſe power and liberality they had received a. B. 366. 


ſo many ſignal proofs. They reſpected the 
public peace : and if an hoſtile band ſometimes 
preſumed to paſs the Roman limit, their irregu- 
lar conduct was candidly aſcribed to the ungo- 
vernable ſpirit of the Barbarian youth. Their 
contempt for two new and obſcure princes, who 
had been raiſed to the throne by a popular elec- 
tion, inſpired the Goths with bolder hopes; and, 

Vol. IV. —F U while 


(143) Ammianus (xxxi. 3.) abſerves, in general terms: Ermenrichi 
„ nobiliſſimi Regis, et, per multa variaque fortiter ſata, vicinis 
zentibus formidita, &c. 
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while they agitated ſome deſign of marching 
their confederate force under the national ſtand- 
ard (144), they were eaſily tempted to embrace 
the party of Procopius; and to foment, by their 
dangerous aid, the civil diſcord of the Romans. 
The public treaty might ſtipulate no more than 
ten thouſand auxiliaries: but the deſign was ſo 
zealouſly adopted by the chiefs of the Viſigoths, 
that the army which paſſed the Danube amount- 
ed to the number of thirty thoutand men (145). 
They marched with the proud confidence, that 
their invincible valour would decide the fate of 
the Roman empire; and the provinces of Thrace 
groaned under the weight of the Barbarians, 
who diſplayed the inſolence of maſters, and the 
licentiouſneſs of enemies. But the intemperance 
which gratified their appetites, retarded their 
progreſs; and before the Goths could receive 
any certain intelligence of the defeat and death 
of Procopius, they perceived, by the holile 
ſtate of the country, that the civil and military 
powers were reſumed by his ſucceſsful iival. A 
chain of poſts and fortifications, ſkiifu.ly diſ- 
poſed by Valens, or the generals of Valens, re- 
ſiſted their march, prevented their ict: eat, and 
intercepted their ſubſiſtence. The fierceneſs of 
the Barbarians was tamed and ſuſpended by 
hunger: they indignantly threw down their 
arms at the feet of the conqueror, who offered 
them food and chains : the numerous captives 

were 


(144) Valens. . . docetur relationibus Ducum, gentem Gothorum, 
ea tempeſtate intactam ideoque ſæviſſimam, conſpirantem in unum, ad 
pervadendam parari collimitia Thraciaruin, Ammian. xxvi. 6. 

(145) M. de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. vi. p. 332.) 
has curiouſly aſſertained the real number of theſe auxiliaries. The 3009 
Ammianus, and the 10,099 of Zofimus, were only the firſt diviſions of 
the Gothic army. | | 
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were diſtributed in all the cities of the Eaſt; and 
the provincials, who were ſoon familiarized with 
their 12vage appearance, ventured, by degrees, 
to meaſure their own ſtrength with theſe formi- 
dable adverſaries, whoſe name had ſo long been 
the object of their terror. The king of Scythia 
(and Hermanric alone could deſerve ſo lofty a 
title) was grieved and exaſperated by this nati- 
onal calamity. His ambaſladors loudly com- 
plained, at the court of Valens, of the infracti- 
on of the ancient and folemn alliance, which had 
ſo long ſubſiſted between the Romans and the 
Goths. They alleged, that they had fulfilled 
the duty of allies, by aſſiſting the Kinſman and 
ſucceſſor of the emperor Julian; they iequired 
the immediate reſtitution of the noble captives; 
and they urged a very ſingular claim, that the 
Gothic generals, marching in arms, and in hoſ- 
tile array, were entitled to the ſacred character 


and privileges of ambaſſadors. The decent, 


but peremptory, refuſal of theſe extravagant de- 
mands, was ſignified to the Barbarians by Vic- 
tor, maſter-general of the cavalry; who ex- 


preſſed, with force and dignity, the juſt com- 


plaints of the emperor of the Eaſt (146). The 
negociation was interrupted; and the manly 
exhortations of Valentinian encouraged his timid 
brother to vindicate the infulted majeſty of the 


empire (147). 
2 The 


(146) The march, and ſubſequent negociations, are deſeribed in the 
Fragments of Eunapius (Excerpt, Legat. p. 18. edit. Louvre). The pro- 
vincials, who afterwards became familiar with the Barbarians, found that 
their (ſtrength was more apparent than real, They were tall of ſtature; 
but their legs were clumſy, and their ſhoulders were narrow, 


(147) Valens enim, ut conſulto placuerat fratri, cujus regebatur arbi- 


trio, arma concuſſit in Gothos ratione juſla permotus. Ammianus xxvii. 


4.) then proceeds to deſcribe, not the country of the Goths, but the 


peaceful and obedient province of Thrace, which was not affected by ths 
War. 
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The ſplendour and magnitude of this Go- 
thic. war are celebrated by the contemporary 
hiſtorian (148): but the events ſcarcely deſerve 
the attention of poſterity, except as the prelimi- 
nary ſteps of the approaching decline and fall 
of the empire. Inſtead of leading the nations 
of Germany and Scythia to the banks of the 
Danube, or even to the gates of Conſtantino- 
ple, the aged monarch of the Goths religned to 
the brave Athanaric the danger and glory of a 
defenſive war, againſt an enemy, who wielded 


with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty 


ſtate. A bridge of boats was eſtabliſhed upon 
the Danube; the preſence of Valens animated 
his troops; and his ignorance of the art of war 
was compenſated by perſonal bravery, and a 
wiſe deference to the advice of Victor and Arin- 
theus, his maſters-general of the cavalry and 


infantry. The operations of the campaign 


were conducted by their ſkill and experience ; 
but they found it impoſſible to drive the Viſt- 
goths ys their ſtrong poſts in the mountains : 
and the devaſtation of the plains obliged the 
Romans themſelves to repaſs the Danube on 
the approach of winter. The inceſlant rains, 
which (ſwelled the waters of the river, produced 
a tacit ſuſpenſion of arms, and confined the 
emperor Valens, during the whole courſe of the 
enſuing ſummer, to his camp of Marcianapolis. 
The third year of the war was more favoura- 
ble to the Romans, and more pernicious to the 
Goths. The interruption of trade deprived the 
Barbarians of the objects of luxury, which they 


already 


(148) Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19. The Greek ſophiſt 


muſt have conſidered as one and the ſame war, the whole ſeries of Gothi® 


hiſtory till the victories and peace of Theodoſius. 
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already confounded with the neceſſaries of life; 
and the deſolation of a very extenſive tract of 
country threatened them with the horrors of 
famine. Athanaric was provoked, or compelled, 
to riſ a battle, which he loſt, in the plains; 
and the purſuit was rendered more bloody by 
the cruel precaution of the victorious generals, 
who had promiſed a large reward for the head 
of every Goth, that was brought into the Im- 
perial camp. The ſubmiſſion of the Barbarians 
appeaſed the reſentment of Valens and his coun- 
cil; the emperor liſtened with ſatisfaction to 
the flattering and eloquent remonſtrance of the 
ſenate of Conſtantinople, which aſſumed, for 
the firſt time, a ſhare in the public deliberati- 
ons; and the ſame generals, Victor and Arin- 
theus, who had ſucceſsfully directed the conduct 
of the war, were empowered to regulate the 
conditions of peace. The freedom of trade, 
which the Goths had hitherto enjoyed, was re- 
ſtricted to two cities on the Danube; the raſh- 
neſs of their leaders was ſeverely puniſhed by 
the ſuppreſſion of their penſtons and ſubſidies ; 
and the exception, which was ſtipulated in fa- 
vour of Athanaric alone, was more advanta- 
geous than honourable to the Judge of the Vi- 
ſigoths. Athanaric, who, on this occaſion, ap- 


pears to have conſulted his private intereſt, with- 


out expecting the orders of his ſovereign, ſup- 
ported his own- dignity, and that of his tribe, 
in the perſonal interview which was propoſed by 
the miniſters of Valens. He perſiſted in his de- 
claration, that it was impoſlible for him, with- 
out incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to ſet 
his foot on the territory of the empire; and it 
is more than probable, that his regard for the 


ſanctity of an oath was confirmed by the re- 
| cent 
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cent and fatal examples of Roman treachery. 
The Danube, which ſeparated the dominions of 
the two independent nations, was choſen for 
ſcene of the conference. The Emperor of the 
Eaſt, and the Judge of the Viſigoths, accom- 
panied by an equal number of armed follow- 
ers, advanced in their reſpective barges to the 
middle of the ſtream. After the ratification of 
the treaty, and the delivery of hoſtages, Va- 
lens returned in triumph to Conſtantinople ; and 
the Goths remained in a ſtate of tranquility a- 
bout fix years; till they were violently impelled 
againſt the Roman empire, by an innumerable 
hoſt of Scythians, who appeared to iflue from 
the frozen regions of the North (149). | 
War of the The emperor of the Weſt, who had reſigned 
bk to his brother the command of the Lower Da- 
A. D. 374. nube, reſerved for his immediate care the de- 
fence of the Rhetian and Illyrian provinces, 
which ſpread ſo many hundred miles along the 
greateſt of the European rivers. The active 
policy of Valentinian was continually. employed 
1n adding new fortifications to the ſecurity of 
the frontier ; but the abuſe of this policy pro- 
voked the juſt reſentment of the Barbarians. 
The Quadi complained, that the ground for an 
intended fortreſs had been marked out on their 
territories; and their complaints were urged 
with ſo much reaſon and moderation, that Equi- 
tius, maſter-general of Illyricum, conſented to 
ſuſpend the proſecution of the work, till he 
ſhould 


(149) The Gothic war is deſcribed by Ammianus (xxvii. g.), Zoſimus 
(l. iv. p. 211—214.), and Themiſtius (Orat. x. p. 129—141.). The ora- 
tor Themiſtius was ſent from the ſenate of Conſtantinople to congratulate 
the viCtorious emperor z and his ſervile eloquence compares Valens en the 
Danube, to Achilles ix the Scamander. Jornandes forgets a war peculiar 
to the Viſi-Goths, and inglorious to the Gothic name, (Maſceu's Hilt- 
of the Germans, vii. 3.). 


\ 
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ſhould be more clearly informed of the will of 
his ſovereign. This fair occaſion of injuring a 
rival, and of advancing the fortune of his ſon, 
was eagerly embraced by the inhuman Maxi- 
min, the prefect, or rather tyrant of Gaul. The 
paſſions of Valentinian were impatient of con- 


troul; and he credulouſly liſtened to the aſſur- 


ances of his favourite, that if the government: 
of Valeria, and the direction of the work, were 
entruſted to the zeal of his ſon Marcellinus, the 
emperor ſhould no longer be importuned with 
the audacious remouſtrances of the Barbarians. 
The ſubjects of Rome, and the natives of Ger- 
many, were inſulted by the arrogance of a 
young and worthleſs miniſter, who conſidered his 
rapid elevation as the proof and reward of ſuperior 
merit. He affected, however, toreceive the modeſt 
application of Gabinius, king of the Quadi, 
with ſome attention and regard : but this art- 
ful civility concealed a dark and bloody deſign, 
and the credulous prince was perſuaded to ac- 
cept the preſſing invitation of Marcellinus. I 
am at a loſs how to vary the narrative of ſimi- 
lar crimes; or how to relate, that, in the courſe 
of the ſame year, but in remote parts of the 
empire, the inhoſpitable table of two Imperia! 
generals was ſtained with the royal blood of 
two gueſts and allies, inhumanly murdered by 
their order, and in their preſence. The fate 
of Gabinus, and of Para, was the ſame : but 
the cruel death of their ſovereign was reſented 
in a very different manner by the ſervile tem- 
per of the Armenians, and the free and daring 
ſpirit of the Germans. The Quadi were much 
declined f om that formidable power, which, in the 
time of Marcus Antonius, had ſpread terror to 
the gates of Rome. But they ſtill poſſeſſed 
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arms and courage; their courage was animated 
by deſpair, and they obtained the uſual rein- 
forcement of the cavalry of their Sarmatian al- 
lies. So improvident was the aſſaſſin Marcelli- 
nus, that he choſe the moment when the braveſt 
veterans had been drawn away, to ſuppreſs the 
revolt of Firmus; and the whole province was 
expoſed, with a very feeble defence, to the rage 
of the exaſperated Barbarians. They invaded 
Pannonia in the ſeaſon of harveſt ; unmerciful- 
ly deſtroyed every object of plunder which 
they could not eaſily tranſport ; and either diſ- 
regarded, or demoliſhed, the empty fortificati- 
ons. The princeſs Conſtantia, the daughter of 
the emperor Conſtantius, and the grand daughter 
of the great Conſtanline, very narrowly eſcaped. 
That royal maid, who had innocently ſupport- 
ed the revolt of Procopius, was now the deſtined 
wife of the heir of the Weſtern empire. She 
traverſed the peaceful province with a ſplendid 
and unarmed train, Her perſon was ſaved from 
danger, and the republic from diſgrace, by the 
active zeal of Meſlalla, governor of the pro- 
vinces. As ſoon as he was informed that the 
village, where ſhe ſtopped only to dine, was 
almoſt encompaſſed by the Batbarians, he haſ- 
tily placed her in his own chariot, and drove 
full ſpeed till he reached the gates of Sirmium, 
which were at the diſtance of ſix and twent 
miles. Even Sirmium might not have been ſe- 
cure, if the Quadiand Sarmatians had diligent- 
ly advanced during the general conſternation 
of the magiſtrates and people. Their delay 
allowed Probus, the Prætorian prefect, ſuffici- 
ent time to recover his own ſpirits, and to re- 
vive the courage of the citizens. He ſkilfully 
directed their ſtrenuous efforts to repair and 
| ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen the decayed fortifications; and pro- 
cured the ſeaſonable and effectual aſſiſtance of 
a company of archers, to protect the capital 
of the Illy rian provinces. Ditappointed in their 
attempts againſt the walls of Sirmium, the in- 
dignant Barbarians turned their arms againſt 
the maſter-general of the frontier, to whom 
they unjuſtly attributed the marder of their 
king. Equitius could bring into the field no 
more than two legions ; but they contained the 
veteran ſtrength of the Mæſian and Pannonian 
bands. The obſtinacy with which they diſ- 
puted the vain honours of rank and preceden- 
cy, was the cauſe of their deſtruction; and, 
while they acted with ſeparate forces and divid- 
ed councils, they were ſurpriſed and ſlaughter- 
ed by the active vigour of the Sarmatian horſe. 
The ſucceſs of this invaſion provoked the emu- 
lation of the bordering tribes; and the pro- 
vince of Mæſia would infallibly have been loſt, 
if young Theodoſius, the duke, or military 
commander, of the frontier, has not ſignaliſed, 
in the defeat of the public enemy, an intre- 
pid genius, worthy of his illuſtrious father, and 
of his future greatneſs (150). 


The mind of Valentinian, who then reſided ,,, , 
at Treves, was deeply affected by the calamities tion, 


of Illyricum; but the lateneſs of the ſeaſon ſuſ- 
pended the execution of his deſigns till the enſu- 


29] 


* 


ing ſpring. He marched in perſon, with a con- A. D. 355 


ſiderable part of the forces of Gaul, from the 
banks of the Moſelle : and to the ſuppliant am- 
baſſadors of the Sarmatians, who met him on 


the 


(150) Ammianus (xxix. 6.) and Zoſimus (1. iv. p. 219, 220.) care- 
fully mark the origin and propreſs of the Quadic and Sarmatian 


War, 
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the way, he returned a doubtful anſwer, that, as 
ſoon as he reached the ſcene of action, he ſhould 
examine, and pronounce. When he arrived at 
Sirmium, he gave audience to the deputies of 


the Illyrian provinces ; who loudly congratulated 


their own felicity under the auſpicious government 
of Probus, his Pretorian prefect (151). Va- 
lentinian, who was flattered by theſe demonſtra- 
tions of their loyalty and gratitude, imprudently 
aſked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philoſopher 
of intrepid fincerity (152), whether he was freely 
fent by the wiſhes of the province? “ With 
tears and groans am I ſent (replied Iphicles) 
© by a reluctant people.” The emperor pauſed : 
but the impunity of his miniſters eſtabliſhed the 
pernicious maxim, that they might oppreſs his 
ſubjects, without injuring his ſervice. A ſtrict 
inquiry into their conduct would have relieved 
the public diſcontent. The ſevere condemnation 
of the murder of Gabinius, was the only meaſure 
which could reſtore the confidence of the Ger- 
mans, and vindicate the honour of the Roman 
name. But the haughty monarch was incapable 
of the magnanimity which dares to acknowledge 


a fault. 


(151) Ammianus (xxx. f.), who acknowledges the merit, hath cen- 
fured, with becoming aſperity, the opprefſive adminiſtration of Petro» 
nius Probus. When Jerom tranſlated, and continued, the Chronicle 
of Euſebius (A. D. 380. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xii. p. 53. 
626.), he expreſſed the truth, or at leaſt the public opinion of his 
country, in the following words: “ Probuz P. P. Illyrici. iniquiſfimis 
«+ tributorum exaCtionibus, ante provincias quas regebat, quam a Bar- 
& barts veſlarentur, erafit.”” (Chron. edit. Scaliger, p. 187. Animad- 
p. 259) The Saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender friendſhip 
with the widow of Probus; and the name of Count Equitius, with leſs 
propriety, but without much injuſtice, has been fubſtituted in the 
text. 

(152) Julian (Orat. vi. p. 198.) repreſents bis friend Iphicles as a 
man of viitue and merit, who had made himſelf ridiculous and unhavpy 
by adopting the extravagant dreſs and manners of the Cynics. 
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a fault, He forgot the provocation, remembered 
only the injury, and advanced into the country 
of the Quadi with an inſatiate thirſt of blood 
and revenge. The extreme devaſtation, and 
promiſcuous maſſacre, of a ſavage war, were 
juitified, in the eyes of the emperor, and per- 
haps in thoſe of the world, by the cruel equity 
of retaliation (153) : and ſuch was the diſcipline 
of the Romans, and the conſternation of the 
enemy, that Valentinian repaſſed the Danube 
without the loſs of a ſingle man. As he had 
reſolved to complete the deſtruction of the Quad 
by a ſecond campaign, he fixed his winter-quar- 
ters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hun- 
garian city of Preſburgh. While the operations 
of war were ſuſpended by the ſeverity of the 
weather, the Quadi made an humble attempt to 
deprecate the wrath of their conqueror ; and, at 
the earneſt perſuaſion of Equitius, their ambaſ- 
ſadors were introduced into the Imperial council. 
They approached the throne with bended bodies, 
and dejected countenances; and, without daring 
to complain of the murder of their king, they 
afirmed, with ſolemn oaths, that the late inva- 
ſion was the crime of ſome irregular robbers, 
which the public council of the nation con- 
demned and abhorred. The anſwer of the em- 
peror left them but little to hope from his cle- 
mency or compaſſion. He reviled, in the moſt 


intemperate language, their baſeneſs, their in- 


gratitude, their inſolence.— His eyes, his voice, 
his colour, his geſtures, expreſled the violence of 
his ungoverned fury; and, while his whole 
frame was agitated with convulſive paſſion, a 

large 


(153) Ammian. xxx. v. Jerom, who exaggerates the misfortune of 
Valentinian, refuſes him even this laſt conſolation of revenge. Genitali 
vaſtato folo, et inultam patriam derelinquens (tom. i. p. 26.), 
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large blood-veſſel ſuddenly burſt in his body; 


and Valentinian fell ſpeechleſs into the arms of 
his attendants, Their pious care immediately 
concealed his ſituation from the crowd: but, in 


and death à few minutes, the Emperor of the Weſt expired 
of Valenti- jn an agony of pain, retaining his ſenſes till the 
nian, 


laſt; and ſtruggling, without ſucceſs, to declare 
his intentions to the generals and miniſters, who 
A. Bude ſurrounded the royal couch. Valentinian was 
19h, about fifty- four years of age; and he wanted 
only one hundred days to accompliſh the twelve 

years of his reign (154). 
The polygamy of Valentinian is ſeriouſly at- 
The empe- teſted by an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian (155). The 
10% Vile empreſs Severa (I relate the fable) admitted in- 
iuian ll. ** to her familiar ſociety the lovely Juſtina, the 
daughter of an Italian governor : her admira- 
ration of thoſe naked charms, which ſhe had 
often ſeen in the bath, was expreſſed with ſuch 
laviſh and imprudent praiſe, that the emperor 
was tempted to introduce a ſecond wife into 
his bed; and his public edict extended to all 
the ſubjects of the empire, the ſame domeſtic 
< privilege, which he had aſſumed for himſelf.” 
But we may be aſſured, from the evidence of 
reaſon, as well as hiſtory, that the two marri- 


ages of Valentinian, with Severa, and with 


IJuſtina, 


(154) See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus (xxx. 6.), Zoſi- 
mus |. iv. p. 221.), Victor (in Epitom.), Socrates (I. iv. c. 31.), and je- 
rom (in Chron, p. 187, and tom. i. p. 26. ad Heriodor.). There is ſuch 

variety of circumſtances among them; and Ammianus is fo eloquent, 
that he writes nonſenſe. | 

(155) Socrates (l. iv. c. 31.) is the only original witneſs of this fooliſh 
ſtory, to repugnant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it 
icarcely deſerve the formal and ejaborate difertation of M. Bonamy 
( Mem, de Academie, tom. xxx. p. 394—405.). Yet I would preſerve 
the natural ciicumſtance of the bath; inltead of following Zoſimus, who 
repreſenis Juſtina as an old woman, the widow of Magnentius. 
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Juſtina, were ſucceſſively contraQted ; and that he 
uſed the ancient per miſſion of divorce, which 
was ſtill allowed by the laws, though it was 
condemned by the church. Severa was the mo- 
ther of Gratian, who ſeemed to unite every 
claim which could entitle him to the undoubted 
ſucceſhon of the Weſtern empire. He was the 
eldeſt ſon of a monarch, whoſe glorious reign 
had confirmed the free and honourable choice of 
| his fellow-ſoldiers. Before he had attained the 
ninth year of his age, the royal youth received 
from the hands of his indulgent father the purple 
robe and diadem, with the title of Auguſtus : 
the election was ſolemnly ratified by the conſent 
and applauſe of the armies of Gaul (156) ; and 
the name of Gratian was added to the names of 
Valentinian and Valens, in all the legal tranſac- 
tions of the Roman government. By his mar- 
riage with the grand-daughter of Conſtantine, 
the ſon of Valentinian acquired all the hereditary 
1 coo of the Flavian family ; which, in a ſeries 
of three Imperial generations, were ſanctified by 
rime, religion, and the reverence of the people. 
At the death of his father, the royal youth was 
in the ſeventeenth year of his age; and his vir- 
tues already juſtified the favourable opinion of 
the army and people. But Gratian reſided, 
without apprehenſion, in the palace of Treves , 
whilſt, at the diſtance of many hundred miles, 
Valentinian ſuddenly expired in the camp of 
Bregetio. The paſhons, which had been ſo long 
ſuppreſſed by the preſence of a maſter, immedi- 
ately revived in the Imperial council; and the 
ambitious deſign of reigning in the name of an 


infant, 


(:56) Ammianus (xxvii. 6.) deſcribes the form of the military election 
and auguſt inveſtiture. Valentinian does not appear to have conſulted, 
or even informed, the ſenate of Rome, 
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infant, was artfully executed by Mellobaudes 
and Equitius, who commanded the attachment. 
of the Illyrian and Italian bands. They contrived 
the moſt honourable pretences to remove the po- 
pular leaders, and the troops of Gaul, who 
might have aſſerted the claims of the lawful ſuc- 
ceſſor: they ſuggeſted the neceſſity of extin- 
guiſhing the hopes of foreign and domeſtic 
enemies, by a bold and deciſive meaſure. The 
empreſs Juſtina, who had been left in a palace 
about one hundred miles from Bregetio, was 


_ reſpectfully invited to appear in the camp, with 


the ſon of the deceaſed emperor. On the fixth 
day after the death of Valentinian, the infant 
prince of the ſame name, who was only four 
years old, was ſhewn, in the arms of his mother, 
to the legions; and ſolemnly inveſted, by mili- 
tary acclamation, with the titles and enſigns of 
ſupreme power. The impending dangers of a 
civil war were ſeaſonably prevented by the wiſe 
and moderate conduct of the emperor Gratian. 
He cheerfully accepted the choice of the army ; 
declared, that he ſhould always conſider the ſon 
of Juſtina as a brother, not as a rival; and ad- 
viſed the empreſs, with her ſon Valentinian, to 
fix their reſidence at Milan, in the fair and 
peaceful province of Italy; while he aſſumed 
the more arduous command of the countries 
beyond the Alps. Gratian diflembled his re- 
ſentment till he could ſafely puniſh, or diſgrace, 
the authors of the conſpiracy ; and though he 
uniformly behaved with tenderneſs and regard to 
his infant colleague, he gradually confounded, in 
the adminiſtration of the Weſtern empire, the 
office of a guardian with the authority of a ſove- 
reign, The government of the Roman world 
was exerciſed in the united names of Valens and 

= | his 
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his two nephews ; but the feeble Emperor of the 
Eaſt, who ſucceeded to the rank of his elder 
brother, never obtained any weight or influence 
in the councils of the Weſt (157). 


(157) Ammianus, xxx. 10. Zoſimus, J. iv. p. 222, 223, Tillemont 
has proved (Hiſt, des Empeieurs, tom, v. p. 507—709.). that Gratian 
reigned in Italy, Africa, and Illyricum. I have endeavoured to expreſs 
his authority over his brother's dominions, as he uſed it, in an ambigu- 
Gus ſtyle, | 
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Earth- 
quakes, 

A. D. 365. 
July 21ſt. 
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CH AE: AXVIL 


Manners of the Paſtoral Nations. — Progreſs of the 
Huns, from China to Furope.—Flight of the 
Goths.—T hey paſs the Danube.—Gothic War.— 
Defeat and Death of Valens. —Gratian inveſts 
Theodofius with the Eaſtern Empire, — His Charac- 
ter and Succeſs, —Peace and Settlement of the 
Goths. 


N the ſecond year of the reign of Valentinian 
and Valens, on the morning of the twenty- 
firſt day of July, the greateſt part of the Roman 
world was ſhaken by a violent and deſtructive 
earthquake. The impreſſion was communicated 
to the waters ; the ſhores of the Mediterranean 
were left dry, by the ſudden retreat of the ſea ; 
great quantities of fiſh were caught with the 
hand; large veſſels were ſtranded on the mud; 
and a curious ſpectator (1) amuſed his eye, or 
rather his fancy, by contemplating the various 
appearance of vallies and mountains, which had 
never, ſince the formation of the globe, been 
expoled to the ſun. But the tide ſoon returned, 
with the weight of an immenſe and irreſiſtible 
deluge, which was ſeverely felt on the coaſts of 
Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of Egypt : 
large boats were tranſported, and lodged on the 
roofs of houſes, or at the diſtance of two miles 
from 


(1) Such is the bad taſte of Ammianus (xxvi. 10. ), that it is not eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh his facts from his metaphors. Vet he poſitively affirms, 
that he ſaw the rotten carcaſe of a ſhip, ad ſecundum lapidem, at Methone, 
er Modon, in Peloponneſus. 
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from the ſhore ; the people, with their habita- 
tions, were {wept away by the waters; and the 
city of Alexandria annually commemorated the 
fatal day, on which fifty thouſand perſons had 
loſt their lives in the inundation. This calamity, 
the report of which was magnified from one pro- 
vince to another, aſtoniſhed and terrified the' 
ſubjects of Rome; and their affrighted imagi- 
nation enlarged the real extent of a momentary 
evil. They recollected the preceding earth- 
quakes, which had ſubverted the cities of Paleſt- 
ine and Bithynia : they conſidered theſe alarming 
ſtrokes as the prelude only of ſtill more dreadful 
calamities, and their fearful vanity was diſpoſed 
to confound the ſymptoms of a declining em- 
pire, and a linking world (2). It was the faſhion 
of the times, to attribute every remarkable event 
to the particular will of the Deity ; the altera- 

tions of nature were connected, by an inviſible 
chain, with the moral and metaphyſical opinions 
of the human mind ; and the moſt ſagacious 
divines could diſtinguiſh, according to the colour 
of their reſpective prejudices, that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of hereſy tended to produce an earthquake; 
or that a deluge was the inevitable conſequence 
of the progreſs of ſin and error. Without pre- 
ſuming to diſcuſs the truth or propriety of theſe 
lofty ſpeculations, the hiſtorian may content 

Vol. IV. —F » ED himſelf 


(2) The earthquakes and inundations are variouſly deſcribed by Liba- 
niue (Orat. de ulcicenda Juliani nece, c. x. in Fabricius, Bibl. Græc. 
torn. vii. p. 158. with a learned note of Oleariut), Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 
22 1.), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 2.), Cedrenns (p. 3 10. 314), and Jerom (in 
Chren. p. 186. and tom. i. p. 250. in Vit. Hilarion. . Epidauius mult 
have been overwhelmed, had not the prudent citizens placed St. Hilarion, 
an Egyptian monk, on the beach. He made the ſigu of the croſs. The 
mountain wave ſtopped, bowed, and retutned. 
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and Goths, 
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himſelf with an obſervation, which ſeems to be 
juſtified by experience, that man has much more 
to fear from the paſſions of his fellow-creatures, 
than from the convulſions of the elements (3). 
The miſchievous effects of an earthquake, or 
deluge, a hu: ricane, or the eruption of a volcano; 
bear a very inconſiderable proportion to the or- 
dinary calamities of war; as they are now mode- 
rated by the prudence or humanity of the princes 
of Europe, who amuſe their own leifure, and 
exerciſe the courage of their ſubjects, in the 
practice of the military art. But the laws and 
manners of modern nations protect the ſafety and 
freedom of the vanquiſhed ſoldier ; and the 

aceful citizen has ſeldom reaſon to complain, 
that his life, or even his fortune, is expoſed to 
the rage of war. In the diſaſtrous period of the 
fall T the Roman empire, which may juſtly be 
dated from the reign of Valens, the happineſs 
and ſecurity of each individual were pei ſonally 
attacked; and the arts and labours of ages were 
rudely defaced by the Barbarians of Scythia and 
Germany. The invaſion of the Huns precipi- 
tated on the provinces of the Weſt the Gothic 
nation, which advanced, in leſs than forty years, 
from the Danube to the Atlantic, and opened a 
way, by the ſucceis of their arms, to the inroads 
of ſo many hoſtile .tribes, more ſavage than them- 
ſelves. The original principle of motion was 
concealed in the remote countries of the North; 
and the curious obſervation of the paſtoral life of 


the 


(3) Diczarchus, the Peripatetic, compoſed a formal treatiſe, to prove 
this obvious truth; which is not the moſt honourable to the human ſpe- 
ries (Cicero, de Othiciis, ii. 8. ). 
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the Scythians (4), or Tartars (5), will illuſtrate 
the latent cauſe of theſe deſtructive emigrations. 
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The different characters that mark the civilized The piftorat 


i , mann« rs of 
nations of the globe, may be aſcribed to the ule, g. ng. 


and the abute, of reaſon; which fo variouf]yans, o. Tar- 


ſhapes, and ſo ariificially compoſes, the manners** 


and opinions of an European, or a Chineſe, 
But the operation of inſtinct is more ſure and 
ſimple than that of reaſon : it is much eaſier to 
aſcertain the appetitites of a quadruped, than 
the ſpeculations of a philoſopher; and the ſavage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to 
the condition of animals, preſerve a ſtronger re- 
ſemblance to themſelves and to each other. 
The uniform ſtability of their manners, is the 
natural conſequence of the imperfection of their 
faculties. Reduced to a ſimilar ſituation, their 
wants, their deſires, their enjoyments, ſtill con- 
tinue the ſame: and the influence of food or 
climate, which, in a more improved ſtate of 
ſociety, is ſuſpended, or ſubdued, by ſo many 
moral cauſes, moſt powerfully contributes to 
form, and to maintain, the national character of 
Barbarians. In every age, the immenſe plains 
of Scythia, or Tartary, have been inhabited by 

X 2 vagrant 


(4) The original Scythians of Herodotus (l. iv. c. 47-57. 99 — 101.) 
were confined by the Danube and the Palus Mzotis, within a ſquare of 
4000 ſtadia (400 Roman miles). See d'Anville, Mem. de I Academie, 
tom. xxxv. p. $9 3Z—591:). Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. I. ii. p. 155. edit. 
Weſſeling) has marked the gradual progreſs of the name and nation. 

(5) The Tatars, or Tartars, were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and 
at length the ſubjefts, of the Moguls. In the victorious armies of 
Zinzis Khan, and his ſucceſſors, the Tartars formed the vanguard ; and 
the name, which firſt reached the ears of foreigners, was applied to the 
whole nation (Freret, in the Hiſt. de I Academie, tom. xvii. p. 60.). 
In ſpeaking of all, or any, of the northern ſhepherds of Europe, or Aſia, 
I indifferently uſe the appellations of Scythians, or Tartar, 
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vagrant tribes of hunters and ſhepherds, whoſe 
indolence refuſes to cultivate the earth, and 
whoſe reſtleſs ſpirit diidains the confinement of 
a ſedentary life. In every age, the Scythians, 
and Tartars, have been renowned for their in- 


- vincible courage, and rapid conqueſts. The 


thrones of Aſia have been repeatedly overturned 
by the ſhepherds of the North ; and their arms 
have ſpread terror and devaſtation over the moſt 
fertile and warlike countries of Europe (6). On 
this occaſion, as well as on many others, the 
ſober hiſtorian is forcibly awakened from a 
plealing viſion; and is compelled, with ſome 
reluctance, to confeſs, that the paſtoral man- 
ners, Which have been adorned with the faireſt 
attributes of peace and innocence, are much 


better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of a 


military life, To illuſtrate this obſervation, I 
ſhall now proceed to conſider a nation of ſhep- 
herds and of warnors, in the three important ar- 
ticles of, I. Their diet; II. Their habitation ; 
and, III. Their exerciſ-s. The narratives of 
antiquitv are juſtified by the experience of mo- 
dern times (7) ; and the banks of the Boryſt- 


henes, 


(6) Imperium Aſiæ ter quzſivere : ipfi perpetuo ab alieno Imperio, 
aut intacti, aut invicti, manſere. Since the time of Juſtin (ii. 2.) they 
have multiplied this account. Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. p. 64. 
Hitt. Generale, c. 156.), has abridged the Tartar conqueits. 

| Oft v'er the trembling nations from afar, 
Has Scythia breath'd the living cloud of war. 

(7) The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious, though imperfeR, 
portrait of the Scythians. Among the moderns, who deſcribe the uni- 
form ſcene, the Khan of Khowareſm, Abulghazi Bahadur, expreſſes 
his native feelings: and his Genealogical Hiſtory of the Tartars has been 
copiouſly illuthated by the French and Engliſh editors Carpin, Aſcelin, 
and Rubruquis (in the Hiſt. des Voyages, tom. vii.), repreſent the Mo- 
guls of the fourteenth century. To theſe guides I have added Gerbillon, 
and the other jeſuits (Deſcription de la Chine, par du Halde, tom. iv.). 


who 
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henes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga, will 
indifferently preſent the fame uniform ſpectacle 


of ſimilar and native manners (8). 

I. The corn, or even the rice, which conſti- 
tutes the ordinary and wholeſome food of a 
civiliſed people, can be obtained only by the 
patient toil of the huſbandman. Some of the 


5 
. 
7 

7 


Diet. 


happy ſavages, who dwell between the tropics, 


are plentifully nouriſhed by the liberality of na- 
ture; but in the climates of the North, a nation 
of ſhepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds. 
The ſkilful practitioners of the medical art will 
determine (if they are able to determine) how far 
the temper of the human mind may be affected 
by the uſe of animal, or of vegetable, food ; 
and whether the common aſſociation of carni- 
vorous and cruel, deſerves to be conſidered in 
any other light than that of an innocent, per- 
haps a ſalutary, prejudice of humanity (9). Yet 


if it be true, that the ſentiment of compaſſion is 


imperceptibly weakened by the ſight and prac- 
tice of domeſtic cruelty, we may obſerve, that 
the horrid objects which are diſguiſed by the arts 


of European refinement, are exhibited in their 
naked 


who accurately ſurveyed the Chineſe Tartary; and that honeſt and in- 
telligent traveller Bell, of Antermony (two volumes in 4to. Glaſgow, 
1763.). . 5 

(8) W. Ua becs are the moſt altered from their primitive manners; x. 
by the protefſion of the Mahometan religion; and, 2. by the poſſeſſion 
of the cities and harveſts of the great Bucharia. 

(9) Il eft certain que les grands mangeurs de viande ſont en general 
cruels et feroces plus que les autres hommes. Cette obſervation eſt de 
tous les lieux et de tous les tems: la barbare Angloiſe eſt connue, &c. 
Emile de Rouſſeau, tom. i. p. 274. Whatever we may think of the 
general ebſcrvation, e ſhall not eaſily allow the truth of his example. 
The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, and the pathetic lamenta- 
tions of Ovid, ſeduce our reaſon, by exciting our feaſibility, 
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naked and moſt diſguſting ſimplicity, in the 
tent of a Tartarian ſhepherd. The ox, or the 
ſheep, are ſlaughtered from the ſame hand from 
which they were accuſtomed to receive their daily 
food; and the bleeding limbs are ſerved, with 
very little preparation, on the table of their un- 
teeling murderer. In the military profeſſion, 
and eſpecially in the conduct of a numerous ar- 
my, the excluſive uſe of animal food appears to 
be productive of the moſt ſolid advantages. 
Corn 1s a bulky and periſhable commodity ; and 
the arge magazines, which are indiſpentably ne- 
ceſlary for the ſubſiſtence of our troops, muſt be 
flowly tranſpo:t-d by the labour of men, or 
horſes, But the flocks and herds, which accom- 
pany the march of the Tartars, afford a ſure and 
encreaſing ſupply of fleſh and milk: in the far 
gicate: part of the uncultivated waſte, the ve- 
vegetation of the graſs is quick and luxuriant; 
and there are few places ſo extremely barren, 
that the hardy cattle of the North cannot find 
ſome tolerable paſture. The ſupply is multi- 
plied and prolonged, by the undiſtinguiſhing 
appetite, and patient abſtinence, of the Tartars. 
'They indifferently feed on the fleſh of thoſe ani- 
mals that have been killed for the table, or have 
died of diſeaſe. Horle-fleſh, which in every 
age and country has been proſcribed by the ci- 
viliſed nations of Europe and Aſia, they devour 
with peculiar greedineſs; and this fingular taſte 
facilitates the ſucceſs of their military operations. 
The active cavalry of Scythia is always followed, 
in their moſt diſtant and rapid incurſions, by an 
adequate number of ſpare horſes, who may be 
occaſionally uſed, either to redouble the ſpeed, 
or to ſatisfy the hunger, of the Barbarians, Ma- 
ny are the reſources of courage and poverty. 


When 
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When the forage round a camp of Tartars 1s 
almoſt conſumed, they flaughter the greateſt 
part of their cattle, and preſerve the fleſh, either 
ſmoked, or dried in the fun. On the ſudden 
emergency of a haſty march, they provide 
themſelves with a ſufficient quantity of little balls 
of cheeſe, or rather of hard curd, which they 
occaſionally diffolve in water; and this unſub- 
ſtantial diet will ſupport, for many days, the 
life, and even the Ipirits, of the patient warrior, 
But this extraordinary abſtinence, which the 
Stoic would approve, and the hermit might en- 
vy, is commonly ſucceeded by the moſt vora- 
cious indulgence of appetite. The wines of a 
happier climate are the moſt grateful preſent, or 
the moſt valuable commodity, that can be of- 
fered to the Tartars; and the only example of 
their induſtry ſeems to conſiſt in the art of ex- 
tracting from a mare's milk a fermenied liquor, 
which poſſeſſes a very ſtrong power of intoxica- 
tion. Like the animals of prey, the ſavages, 
both of the old and new world, experience the 
alternate viciſſitudes of famine and plenty; and 
their ſtomach is inured to ſuſtain, without much 
inconvenience, the oppoſite extremes of hunger 
and of intemperance. | | 
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II. In the ages cf ruſtic and martial ſimplicity, Habita- 


a people of ſoldiers and huſbandmen are diſ- tions, 


perſed over the face of an extenſive and culti- 
vated country; and ſome time muſt elapſe be- 
fore the warlike youth of Greece or Italy could 
be aſſembeld under the ſame ſtandard, either to 
defend their own confines, or to invade the ter- 
ritories of the adjacent tribes, The progreſs of 
manufactures and commerce inſenſibly collects a 
large multitude within the wal's of a city : but 
theſe citizens are no longer ſoldiers; and the 
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arts which adorn and improve the ſtate of civil 
ſociety, corrupt the habits of the military life. 
The paſtoral manners of the Scythians ſeem to 
unite the different advantages of ſimplicity and 
refinement; The individuals of the ſame tribe 
are conſtantly aſſembled, but they are aſſembled 
in a camp; and the native ſpirit of theſe daunt- 
leſs ſhephereds 1s animated by mutual ſupport 
and emulation. The houſes of the Tartars are 
no more than ſmall tents, of an oval form, 
which afford a cold and dirty habitation, for the 
promiſcuous youth of both ſexes. The palaces 
of the rich conſiſt of wooden huts, of ſuch a 
ſize that they may be conveniently fixed on large 
waggons, and drawn by a team perhaps of 
twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, 
after grazing all day in the adjacent paſtures, re- 
tire, on the approach of night, within the pro- 
tection of the camp. The necethty of prevent- 
ing the moſt miſchievous confuſion, in ſuch a 
perpetual concourſe of men and animals, muſt 
gradually introduce, in the diſtribution, the or- 
der, and the guard, of the encampment, the 
rudiments of the military art. As ſoon as the 
forage of a certain diſtrict is conſumed, the 
tribe, or rather army, of ſhepherds, makes a 
regular march to ſome freſh paſtures; and thus 
acquires, in the ordinary occupations of the paſ- 
toral life, the practical knowledge of one of the 
moſt important and difficult operations of war. 
The choice of ſtations is regulated by the diffe- 
rence of the ſeaſons: in the ſummer, the Tar- 
tars advance towards the North, and pitch their 
tents on the banks of a river, or, at leaſt, in the 
neighbourhood of a running ſtream. But in the 
winter they return to the South, and ſhelter their 
camp, behind ſome convenient eminence, gain ſt 

| | the 
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the winds, which are chilled in their paſſage over 
the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. Theſe 
manners are admirably adapted to diffuſe, among 
the wandering tribes, the ipirit of emigration 
and conqueſt. The connection between the 
people and their territory is of ſo frail a texture, 
that it may be broken by the ſlighteſt accident. 
The camp, and not the foil, is the native coun- 
try of the geauine Tartar. Within the precincts 
of that camp, his family, his companions, his 
property are always included ; and in the moſt 
diltant marches, he is ſtill ſurrbunded by the 
objects which are dear, or valuable, or familiar 
in his eyes. The thirſt of rapine, the fear, or 
the reſentment of injury, the impatience of ſer- 
vitude, have, in every age, been ſufficient cauſes 
to urge the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance 
into ſome unknown countries, where they might 
hope to find a more plentiful ſubſiſtence, or a 
lets formidable enemy. The revolutions of the 
North have frequently determined the fate of 
the South ; and in the conflict of hoſtile nations, 
the victor and the vanquithed have alternately 
drove, and been been driven, from the confines 
of China to thoſe of Germany (10). Theſe 
great emigrations, which have been ſometimes 
executed with almoſt incredible diligence, were 
rendered more eaſy by the peculiar nature of 
the climate. It is well known that the cold of 
Tartary is much more ſevere than in the midſt 
of the temperate zone might reaſonably be ex- 
pected : this uncommon rigour 1s attributed to 
the height of the plains, which riſe, eſpecially 

towards 


(10) Theſe Tartar emigrations have been diſcovered by M. de Guignes 
(Hiſtoire des Huns, tom. i. ii.), a ſkilful and laborious interpreter of the 
Chineſe language ; who has thus laid open new and important ſcenes in 
the hiſtory of mankind. 
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towards the Eaſt, more than halt a mile abave 
the level of the lea; and to the quantity of falt- 
petre, with which the foil is deeply impreg- 
nated (11). In the winter-teaſon, the broad 
and rapid rivers, that diſcharge their waters 1ntc 
the Euxine, the Caſpian, or the Icy Sea, are 
{trongly frozen ; the fields are covered with a 
bed of ſnow ; and the fugitive, or victorious, 
tribes may ſecurely traverſe, with their families, 
their waggons, and their cattle, the ſmooth and 
hard ſurface of an immenſe plain. 

III. The paſtoral life, compared with the 
labours of agriculture and manufactures, is un- 
doubtedly a life of idleneſs; and as the moſt 
honourable ſnepherds of the Tartar race devolve 
on their captives the dameſtic management of 
the cattle, their own leiſure is ſeldom diſturbed 
by any ſervile and afliduous cares. But this 
leiſure, inſtead of being devoted to the ſoft en- 
105 ments of love and harmony, is uſefully ſpent 
in the violent and ſanguinary exerciſe of the 
chace. The plains of Tartary are filled with 
a ſtrong and Waris breed of horſes, which 
are caſily trained for the purpoſes of war and 
hunting. The Scythians of every age have been 
celebrated as bold and ſkilful riders: and con- 
ſtant practice had ſeated them ſo firmly on horſe- 
back, that they were ſuppoſed by ſtrangers to 

cform the ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, 
to drink, and even to ſleep, without diſmount- 


ing 


(11) A plain in the Chineſe Tartary, only eighty leagues from the 
great wall, was found by the miiſionaries to be three thouſand geometri+ 
cal paces above the level of the ſea. Monteſquieu, who bas uſed, and 
abuſed, the relations of travellers, deduces the revolutions of Aſia from 
this important circumſtance, that heat and cold, weakneſs and Crength, 
touch each 0: her without any temperate 2c (Eiprit des Loix; l. xvige Ce 
3-J 
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ing from their ſteeds. They excel in the dex- 
terous management of the lance; the long Tar- 
tar bow is drawn with a nervous arm; and the 
weighty arrow is directed to its object with un- 
erring aim, and irreſiſtible force. Theſe arrows 
are often pointed againſt the harmleſs animals ot 
the deſert, which increaſe and multiply in the 
abſence of their moſt formidable enemy; the 
hare, the goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, 
the elk, and the antelope. The vigour and pa- 
tience both of the men and horſes are continually 
exerciſed by the fatigues of the chace; and the 
plentiful ſupply of game contributes to the ſub- 
ſiſtence, and even luxury, of a Tartar camp. 
But the exploits of the hunters of Scythia are 
not confined to the deſtruction of timid or in- 
noxious beaſts; they boldly encounter the angry 


wild-boar, when he turns againſt his purtuers, 


excite the ſluggith courage of the bear, and 
provoke the fury of the tyger, as he flumbers 
in the thicket. Where there is danger there 
may be glory: and the mode of hunting, which 
opens the faireſt field to the exertions of valour, 
may juſtly be conſidered as the image, and as 
the ſchool, of war. The general hunting-match- 
es, the pride and delight of the Tartar princes, 
compoſe an inſtructive exerciſe for their nume- 
1ous cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many miles 
in circumference, to encompals the game of an 
extenſive diſtrict ; and the troops that form the 
circle regularly advance towards a common cen- 
tre; where the captive animals, ſurrounded on 
every fide, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently con- 
tinues many days, the cavalry are obliged to 
climb the hill, to ſwim the rivers, and to wind 
ihiough the vallies, without interrupting the pre- 

| {cribed 
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ſcribed order of their gradual progreſs. They 
acquire the habit of directing their eye, and their 
ſteps, to a remote object; of preſerving their 
intervals; of ſuſpending, or accelerating, their 
pace, according to the motions of the troops on 
their right and left; and of watching and re- 
peating the ſignals of their leaders. Their lead- 
ers ſtudy, in this practical ſcool, the moſt im- 
portant leſſon of the military art ; the prompt 
and accurate Judgment of gros. ad, of diſtance, 
and of time. To employ againſt a human ene- 
my the iame patience and vaiour, the fame ſkill 
and diſcipline, is the only alteration waich is 
required in real war; and the amulements of 
the chace ſerve as a prelude to the conquett of 


an empire (12) 
The puliitcai ſociety of the ancient Germans 


has the appearance of a voluntary alliance of 


independent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, 
diſtinguiſned by the modern e Boos A of 
Fords, ailume the form of a numerous and 
increaſing family; which, in the courſe of ſuc- 
cetiive generations, has been propagated from 
the ſame original ftock. The meaneſt, and 
moſt ignorant of the Tortars, preſerve, with 
conſcious pride, the ineſtimable treaſu.e of their 
genealogy ; and whatever diſtinctions of rank 


may have been introduced, by the unequal di- 


ſtribution of paſtoral wealth, they mutually re- 


ſpect themſelves, and each other, as the deicen- 
dants 


(12) Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiſcan, 1. iti. c. 7.) repreſents the 
full glory and extent of the Mogul chace. The Jeſuits Gerbillon and Ver- 
bieſt followed the emperor Kamhi when he hunted in Tartary (Dubalde, 
Deſeription de la Chine, tom. iv. p. 81. 290, &c. folio edit.). His grand- 
ſon, Kienlong, who unites the Tartar diſcipline with the jaws and learn- 
ing of China, deſcribes (Elogue de Moukden, p. 273—285.), as a poet, 
the pleaſures which he had often enjoyed, as a ſportſman. 
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dants of the firft founder of the tribe. The 
cuſtom, which ſtill prevails, of adopting the 
braveſt, and molt faithful of the captives, may 
countenance the very probable ſuſpicion, that 
this extenſive conſanguinity is, in a great mea- 
ſure, legal and fictitious. But the uſeful pie- 
judice, which has obtained the ſanction of time 
and opinion, produces the effects of truth; 
the haughty Barbarians yield a cheerful and vo- 
luntary obedience to the head of their blood: 


and their chief, or murſa, as the repreſentative _ 


of their great father, exerciſes the authority of 
a judge, 1n peace, and of a leader, in war, In 
the original ſtate of the paſtoral world, each of 
the mur/as (if we may continue to uſe a modern 
appellation) acted as the independent chief of a 
large and ſeparate family; and the limits of 
their peculiar territories were gradually fixed, 
by ſuperior force, or mutual conſent. But the 
conſtant operation of various and permament 
cauſes contributed to unite the vagrant Hords 
into national communities, under the command 
of a ſupreme head. The weak were deſirous of 
ſupport, and the ſtrong were ambitious of do- 
minion; the power, which is the reſult of union, 
oppreſſed and collected the divided forces of 
the adjacent tribes; and, as the vanquithed 
were freely admitted to ſhare the advantages of 
victory, the moſt valiant chiefs haſtened to 
range themſelves, and their followers, under 
the formidable ſtandard of a confederate nation. 
The moſt ſucceſsful of the Tartar princes aſ- 
{ſumed the military command, to which he was 
entitled by the ſuperiority, either of merit, or 
of power. He was raiſed to the throne by the 
acclamations of his equals; and the title of Man 
expreſles, in the language of the North of E12 

He 


So 
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the full extent of the regal dignity. The right 
of hereditary ſucceſſion was long confined to. 
the blood of the founder of the monarchy ; and 
at this moment all the Khans, who reign from 
Crimea to the wall of China, are the lineal de- 
ſcendants of the renowned Zingis (13). Bur, 
as it is the indiſpenſable duty of a Tartar ſove- 
reign to lead his warhke ſubjects into the field, 
the claims of an infant are often diſregarded ; 
and ſome royal kinſman, diſtinguiſhed by his 
age and valour, is entruſted with the ſword and 
ſceptre of his predeceſſor. Two diſtinct and 
regular taxes are levied on the tribes, to ſup- 
port the dignity of their national monarch, and 
of their peculiar chief; and each of thoſe con- 
tributions amount to the tythe, both of their 
property, and of their ſpoil. A Tartar fove- 
reign enjoys the tenth part of the wealth of his 
people; and as his own domeſtic riches of flocks 
and herds increaſe in a much larger proportion, 
he 1s able plentifully to maintain the ruſtic 
{ſplendour of his court, to reward the molt de- 
ſerving or the moſt favoured, of his followers, 
and to obtain, from the gentle influence of cor- 
ruption, the obedience which might be ſome- 
times refuſed to the ſtern mandates of autho- 
rity. The manners of his ſubjects, accuſtom- 
ed, like himſelf, to blood and rapine, might 
excuſe, in their eyes, ſuch partial acts of ty- 
ranny, as would excite the horror of a civiliſed 
pcople ; but the power of a deſpot has never 
| | been 


(13) See the ſecond volume of the Genealogical Hiſtory of the Tar- 
tars : and the lifts of the Khans, at the end of the liſe of Gengis, or 
Zingis. Under the reign of Timur, or Tamerlane, one of his ſubjedts, 
a deſcendant of Zingis, till bore the regal appellation of Khan; and the 
conqueror of Aſia contented himſelf with the title of Emir, or Sultan, 
Abdulghazi, part v. c. 44 D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 878. 
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been acknowledged in the deſerts of Scythia. 
The immediate juriſdiction of the Khan is con- 
fined within the limits of his own tribe; and 
the exerciſe of his royal prerogative has been 
moderated by the ancient inſtitution of a nati- 
onal council. The Coroultai (14), or Diet, of 
the Tartars, was regularly held in the ſpring 
and autumn, in the midſt of a plain; where 
the princes of the reigning family, and the mur- 
ſas of the reſpective tribes, may conveniently 
aſſemble on horſeback, with their martial and 
numerous trains: and the ambitious monarch, 
who reviewed the ſtrength, muſt conſult the 
mclination, of an armed people. The rudi- 
ments of a feudal government may be diſco- 
vered in the conſtitution of the Scythian or Tar- 
tar nations; but the perpetual conflict of thoſe 
hoſtile nations has ſometimes terminated in the 
eſtabliſhment of a powerful and delpotic em- 
pire. The victor, enriched by the tribute, and 
fortified by the arms, of dependent kings, has 
ſpread his conqueſts over Europe or Alta : the 
ſucceſsful ſhepherds of the North have ſub- 
mitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and 
of cities; and the introduction of luxury, after 
deſtroying the freedom of the people, has un- 
dermined the foundations of the throne (15). 


379 


The memory of paſt events cannot long besituation 
preſerved, in the frequent and remote emigra-* extent of 


tions of illiterate Barbarians. The modern Tar 
| tars 


(14) See the Diets of the ancient Huns (de Guignes, tom. ii. p. 26.), 
and a Curious deſcription of thoſe of Zingis (Vie de Gengiſcan, |. i. c. 6. |, 
iv. c. 11.). Such aſſemblies are frequently mentioned in the Perſian hiſ- 
tory of Timur; though they ſerved only to countenance the reſolutions of 
their maſter. 

(15) Monteſquieu labours to explain a differeace, which has not exiſt» 
ed, between the liberty of the Alabs, and the perpetual ſlavery of the 
Taitars (Eſprit des Loix, I. xvii, e. 5. l. xviii. c. 19, &c. ). 


Scythia, or 


Tartary, 
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tars are ignorant of the conqueſts of their an- 
ceſtors (16); and our knowledge of the hiſtory 
of the Scythians is derived from their inter- 
courſe with the learned and civilized nations of 
the South, the Greeks, the Perſians, and the 
Chineſe. The Greeks, who navigated the Eux- 
ine, and planted their colonies along the ſea- 
coaſt, made the gradual and imperfect diſco- 
very of Scythia; from the Danube, and the 
confines of Thrace, as far as the frozen Mzotis, 
the ſeat of eternal winter, and Mount Caucaſus, 
which, in the language of poetry, was deſcribed 
as the utmoſt boundary of the earth. They ce- 
lebrated, with ſimple credulity, the virtues of 
the paſtoral life (17): They entertained a more 
rationai apprehenſion of the ſtrength and num- 
bers of the warlike Barbarians (18), who con- 
temptuouſly baffled the immenſe armament of 
Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes (19). The Per- 
ſian monarchs had extended their weſtern con- 
queſts to the banks of the Danube, and the li- 
mits of European Scythia, The eaſtern pro- 
vinces o lier empire were expoled to the Scy- 
tbians of Aſia; the wild inhabitants of the 
plains beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartes, two 
mighty rivers, which direct their courſe towards 
the Caſpian ſea, The long and memorable 

quarrel 


(16) Abulghagzi Khan, in the two firſt parts of his Genealogical Hiſ- 
fory, relates the miſerable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tartars 
concerning the times which preceded the reign of Zingis. 

(17) In the thirteenth book of the Iltiad, Jupiter turns away his eyes 
froin the bloody fields of Troy, to the plains of Thrace and Scythia. He 
would not, by changing the proſpect, behold a more peaceful or innocent 
ſcene. | 
. (18) Thucydides, I. ii. c. 97. | 
(19) See the fourth book of Herodotus. When Darius advanced into 
the Moldavian deſert, between the Danube and the Neiſter, the king of 


the Scythians ſent him a mouſe, a frog, a bird, and five arrows; a tre- 
mendous allegory ) 
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quarrel of Iran and Touran, is ſtill the theme 
of hiſtory or romance: the famous, perhaps the 
fabulous, valour of the Perfian heroes, Ruſtan 
and Asfendiar, was ſignalized, in the defence of 
their country againſt the Afraſiabs of the 
North (20); and the invinſible ſpirit of the ſame 
Barbarians reſiſted, on the ſame ground, the 
victorious arms of Cyrus and Alexander (21). 
In the eyes of the Greeks and Perſians, the real 
geography of Scythia was bounded, on the 
Eaſt, by the mountains of Imaus, or Caf; and 
their diſtant proſpect of the extreme and inac- 
ceſſible parts of Aſia was clouded by ignorance, 
or perplexed by fiction. But thoſe inacceſſible 
regions are the ancient reſidence of a powerful 
and civiliſed nation (22), which aſcends, by a 
probable tradition, above forty centuries (23) ; 
and which is able to verify a ſeries cf near two 
thouſand years, by the perpetual teſtimony of 

Vor. IV. — F * accu- 


20) Theſe wars and heroes may be found under their reſpective 
titles, in the Bibliotheque Orientale of d'Herbelot. They have been 
celebrated in an epic poem ot ſixty thouſand rhymed couplete, by Ferduſi; 
the Homer of Perſia. See the Hiſtory of Nader Shah, p. 145, 16s. 
The public mult lament, that Mr, Jones has ſuſpended the purſuit of 
Oriental learning. 

(21) The Caſpian ſea, with its rivers, and adjacent tribes, are labori- 
ouſly i luſtrated in the Examen Critique des Hiſtoriens d'Alexandre, 
which compares the true geography, and the errors produced by the vas 
nity or ignorance of the Crerks. | 

(22) The original ſeat of the nation appears to have been in the North 
weſt of China, in the provinces of Chenſi and CFanſi. Under the two firſt 
dynaſties, the principal town was ſtill a moveable camp; the villages 


were thinly ſcattered ; more land was employed in paſture than in tile 


lage; the exerciſe of hunting was ordained to clear the country from wild 
beaſts 3 Petcheli {where Pekin ſtands) was a deſert ; and the ſouthern 
provinces were peopled with Indian ſavages. The dynaſty of the Han 
{before Chriſt 205.) gave the empire its actual form and extent. 

(23) The æra of the Chineſe monarchy has been variouſly fixed, from 
2952, to 2132 years before Chriſt; and the year 2637 has been choſen 


for the lawful epoch, by the authority of the preſent emperor. The dif- 
| ference 
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accurate and cotemporary hiſtorians (24). The 
annals of (25) China, illuſtrate the itate and revo- 
lutions of the paſtoral tribes, which may ſtill be 
diſtinguiſhed by the vague appellation of Scy thi- 
ans, or Tartars; the vaſlals, the enemies, and 
ſometimes the conquerors, of a great empire ; 
whoſe policy has uniformly oppoſed the blind 
and impetuous valour of the Barbarians of the 
North, From the mouth of the Danube to the 
ſea of japan, the whole longitude of Scythia is 
about one hundred and ten degrees, which, in 
that parallel, are equal to more than five thou- 
ſand miles. The latitude of theſe extenſive de- 
ſerts cannot be ſo eaſily, or fo accurately, mea- 
ſured ; but, from the fortieth degree, which 

touches 


ference ariſes from the uncertain duration of the t wo firſt dynaſties ; and 
the vacant ſpace that lies beyond them, as far as the real, or fabulous, 
times of Fohi,. or Hoangti, Sematſien dates his authentic chronelogy 
from the year B41 : the thirty-ſix eclipſes of Confucius (thirty-one of 
which have been verified) were obſerved between the years 722 and 480 
before Chriſt. The }iſtorical period of China does not aſcend above the 
Greek Olympiads. | 

(24) Aſter ſeveral ages of anarchy and deſpotiſm, the dynaſty of the 
Han (before Chriſt 206.) was the revival of learning. The fragments of 
ancient literature were reſtored ; the characters were improved and fixed; 
and the future preſervation of books was ſecured, by the uſeful inventions 
of ink, paper, and the art of printing. Ninety- ſeven years before Chi iſt, 


Sematſien publiſhed the firſt hiſtory of China. His labours were illuſtra- 


ted, and continued, by a ſeries of one hundred and eighty hiſſorians. 
The ſubſtance of their works is ſtill extant ; and the moſt confiderable of 
them are now depoſited in the king of France's library. 

(25) China has been illuſtrated by the labours of the French; of the 
miffionaries at Pekin, and M<ſſrs, Freret, and de Guignes, at Paris. The 
ſubſtance of the three preceding notes is extracted from the Cheu-king, 
with the preface and notes of M. de Guignes, Paris, 1770; The Tong- 
ien · Rang- meu, tranflated by the P. de Mailla, under the name of Hitt, 
Generale de la Chine, tom, i. p. xlix—cc. ; the Memoires ſur la Chine, 
Paris, 1776, &c. tom. i. p. 1—323. tom. ii. p. 5—364.; the Hiſtoire 
des Huns, tom. i. p. 1131, tom. v. p. 245—362.; and the Memoires 
de I Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. x. p. 377-402. tom. xv. p. 495 — 
£64, tom. xvili. p. 17 $295, tom. xxXvI. p 164— 238. 
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touches the wall of China, we may ſecurely ad- 
vance above a thouſand miles to the northward, 
till our progreſs is ſtopped by the exceſſive cold 
of Siberia. In that dreary climate, inſtead of 
the animated picture of a Tartar camp, the | 
ſmoke which iſſues from the earth, or rather || 
from the ſnow, betrays the ſubterraneous dwell- | 
ings of the Tongouſcs, and the Samoiedes : the 1 
want of horſes and oxen is imperfectly ſupplied | 
by the uſe of rein-deer, and of large dogs; and | 
the conquerors of the earth inſenſibly degenerate 

into a race of deformed and diminutive ſavages, 

who tremble at the ſound of arms (26). 

The Huns, who under the reign of Valensoriginal feat 
threatened the empire of Rome, had been for- che Huns. i 
midable, in a much earlier period to the | 
empire of China (27). Their ancient, perhaps {[ 
their original, ſeat, was an extenſive, though 1 
dry and barren, tract of country, immediately 1 
on the north ſide of the great wall. Their i 
place is at preſent occupied by the forty-nine 
Hords or Banners of the Mongous, a paſtoral 
nation, which conſiſts of about two hundred 
thouſand families (28). But the valour of the 
Huns had extended the narrow limits of their 
dominions ; and their ruſtic chiefs, who aſſum- 
ed the appellation of Tanjou, gradually became rcon. " 
the conquerors, and the ſovereigns, of a for- queits in N 
midable empire. Towards the Eaſt, their vic-"* _ i 
'torious arms were ſtopped only by the ocean 4 | 

2 an 


(26) See the Hiſtoire Generale des Voyages, torn. xvili. and the Genea- 
logical Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 620—664. | 
(27) M. de Guignes (tom. ii. p. 1—124.) has given the original kif- 1 
tory of the ancient Hiong-nou, or Huns. The Chineſe geography of 600 
their country (tom. i, part. ii. p. lv—lxi:i.), ſeems to com priſe a part of bt 
their conquelts. 3 | 
(28) See in Duhalde (tom. iv. p. 18—65.) a circumſtantial deſcription, ful 
with a corre map, of the country &f the Mongous, bl 
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and the tribes, which are thinly ſcattered be- 
tween the Amoor and the extreme peninſula of 
Corea, adhered, with reluctance, to the ſtand- 
ard of the Huns. On the Weſt, near the head 
of the Irtiſh, and in the vallies of Imaus, they 
found a more ample ſpace, and more numerous 
enemies. One of the lieutenants of the Tanjou 
ſubdued, in a ſingle expedition, twenty-ſix na- 
tions; the Igours (29), diſtinguiſhed above the 
Tartar race by the uſe of letters, were in the 
number of his vaſſals; and, by the ſtrange 
connection of human events, the flight of one 
of thoſe vagrant tribes recalled the victorious 
Parthians from the invaſion of Syria (30). On 
the ſide of the North, the ocean was athgned 
as the limit of the power of the Huns. With- 
out enemies to reſiſt their propreſs, or witneſſes 
to contradict their vanity, they might ſecurely 
atchieve a real, or imaginary, conqueſt of the 
frozen regions of Siberia, The Northern Sea 
was fixed as the remote boundary of their em- 
pire. But the name of that ſea, on whoſe 
ſhores the patriot Sovou embraced the life of a 
ſhepherd and an exile (31), may be transferred, 
with much more probability, to the Baikal, a 
capacious baſon, above three hundred miles in 
length, which diſdains the modeſt appellation of 


a lake 


(29) The Tgours, or Vigours, were divided into three branches; hun- 
ters, ſhepherds, and huſbandmen; and the laſt claſs was deſpiſed by the 
two former. See Abulghazi, p. ii. c. 7. 

(30) Memoires de l' Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxv. p. 19—33.. 
The comprehenſive view of M. de Guignes has compared theſe diſtant 
events, | 

(31) The fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and his ſingulur adven- 
tures, are ſtil] celebrated in China. See the Eloge de Moukden, p. 20. 


and notes, p. 241==247+« ; and Memoires ſur la Chine, tom. iii, p. 3+7 
=— 2 60. 
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a lake (32), and which actually communicates 
with the ſeas of the North, by the long courſe 
of the Angara, the Tonguſka, and the Jeniſſea. 
The ſubmiſſion of ſo many diſtant nations 
might flatter the pride of the Tanjou; but the 
valour of the Huns could be rewarded only by 
the enjoyment of the wealth and luxury of the | | 
empire of the South. In the third century before 
the Chriſtian era, a wall of fifteen hundred miles 
in length was conſtructed, to defend the fron- 
tiers of China againſt the inroads of the Huns 
(33)) ; but this Rupendous work, which holds 
a conſpicuous place in ihe map of the world, 
has never contributed to the ſafety of an un- ' 
warlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou fre- li 
quently conſiſted of two or three hundred thou- | 1 
ſand men, formidable by the matchleſs dexte- 1 
rity with which they managed their bows and 
their horſes ; by their hardy patience in ſupport- 
ing the inclemency of the weather; and by 
the incredible ſpeed of their march, which was _ © 
ſeldom checked by torrents, or precipices, by 
the deepeſt rivers, or by the moſt lofty moun- 
tains, They ſpread themſelves at once over Their wars 
the face of the country; and their rapid impe- with the 
tuoſity ſurpriſed, aſtoniſhed, and diſconcerted ant. chin. 
the grave and elaborate tactics of a Chineſe 21. 
army. The emperor Kaoti (34), a ſoldier of 

fortune, 
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(32) See Iſbrand Ives, in Harriſon's collection, vol. ii. p. 931 ; Bell's | 
Travels, vol. i. p. 2479—254-3z and Gmelin, in the Hiſt. Generale des | 
Voyages, tom. xviii. p* 283329. They all remark the vulgar opinion, 
that the holy ſea grows angry and tempeltuous, if any one preſumes to 
call it a lake, This grammatical nicety often excites a diſpute, between 
the abſurd ſuperſlition of the mariners, and the abſurd obſtinacy of tra- 44 
vellers. . b 1 

(33) The conſtruction of the wall of China is mentioned by Duhalde | | 
(tom. ii. p. 45+) and de Guignes tom. il. p. 59-)- f : 1 
(34) See the life of Lieoupang, or Naoti, in the Hiſt, de la Chine, 1 

| | 
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fortune, whoſe perſonal merit had raiſed him to 
the throne, marched againſt the Huns with 
thoſe veteran troops which had been trained in 
the civil wars of China. But he was ſoon ſur- 
rounded by the Barbarians; and, after a fiege 
of ſeven days, the monarch, hopeleſs of relief, 
was reduced to purchaſe his deliverance by an 
ignominious capitulation. The ſucceſſors of 
Kaoti, whoſe lives were dedicated to the arts 
of peace, or the luxury of the palace, fubmit- 
ted to a more permanent dilgrace. They too 
haſtily confeſſed the inſufficiency of arms aud 
fortifications. They were too eaſily convinced, 
that while the blazing ſignals announced on 
every ſide the approach of the Huns, the Chi- 
nele troops, who ſlept with the helmet on 
their head, and the cuiraſs on their back, were 
deſtroyed by the inceſſant labour of ineffectual 
marches (35). A regular payment of money, 
and ſilk, was ſtipulated as the condition of a 
temporary and precarious peace; and the wretch- 
ed expedient of diſguiſing a real tribute, un- 
der the names of a gift or a ſubſidy, was prac- 
tiled by the emperors of China, as well as by 
thoſe of Rome. But there ſtill remained a 
more diſgraceful article of tribute, which vio- 
lated the ſacred feelings of humanity and na- 
ture. The hardſhips of the ſavage life, which 

deſtroy 


publiſhed at Paris 1777, &c. tom. p. 442—322. This voluminous 
work is the tranſlation (by the P. de Mailla) of the Tong- Kien-Kang- Men, 
the celebrated abridgement of the great Hiſtory of Semakouang (A. D. 
1084) and his continuators, | 

(35) See a free and ample memorial, preſented by a Mandarin to the 
emperor Venti (before Chriſt 1860—157), in Dubalde (tom. ii. p. 41 2— 
42.); from a collection of State papers, marked with the red pencil by 
Kambhi himſelf (p. 384—612.). Another memorial! from the miniſter at 


war (Kang-Mou, tom. ii. p. 555.), ſupplies ſome curious circumſtances 
of the manners of the Huns. 
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deſtroy in their infancy the children who are 
born with a lets healthy and robuſt conſtitu- 
tion, introduce a remarkable diſproportion be- 
tween the numbers of the two ſexes. The 
Tartars are an ugly and even deformed race; 
and, while they conſider their own women as 
the inſtruments of domeſtic labour, their de- 
fires, or rather their appetites, are directed to 
the enjoyment of more elegant beauty. A ſe- 
lect band of the faireſt maidens of China was 
annually devoted to the rude embraces of the 
Huns (36); and the alliance of the haughty 
Tanjous was ſecured by their marriage with the 
genuine, or adopted, daughters of the Impe- 
rial family, which vainly attempted to eſcape 
the ſacrilegious pollution. The ſituation of 
theſe unhappy victims is deſcribed in the verſes 
of a Chineſe princeſs, who laments that ſhe had 
been condemned by her parents to a diſtant ex- 
ile, under a Barbarian huſband ; who complains 
that ſour milk was her only drink, raw fleſh 
her only food, a tent her only palace : and who 
expreſſes, in a ſtrain of pathetic ſimplicity, the 
natural wiſh, that ſhe were transformed into a 
bird, to fly back to her dear country; the ob- 
ject of her tender and perpetual regret (37). 


The conqueſt of China has been twice at- necline and 
chieved by the paſtoral tribes of the North: thefal! of the 


forces of the Huns were not inferior to thoſe 
of the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux ; and 
their ambition might entertain the moſt ſan- 


guine hopes of ſucceſs. But their pride was 


humbled, and their progreſs was checked, by 
the 


(36) A ſupply of women is mentioned a5 a cuſtomary article of treaty 
and tribute (Hitt. de la Conquete de la Chine, par les Tartares Mant» 
cheoux, tom. i. p. 186, 187. with the note of the editor), 


(37) De Guignes, Hitt. des Huns, torn. ii. p. 62, 
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the arms and policy of Vouti (38), the fifth 
emperor of the powerful dynaſty of the of the 


Ant. Chriſ. Han, In his long reign of fifty-four years, the 


141—87. 


Barbarians of the ſouthern provinces ſubmitted 
to the laws and manners of China: and the 
ancient limits of the monarchy were enlarged, 
from the great river of Kiang, to the port of 
Canton. Inſtead of confining himſelf to the ti- 
mid operations cf a defenſive war, his lieutenants 
penetrated many hundred miles into the country 
of the Huns. In thoſe boundleſs deſerts, where it 
is impoſſible to form magazines, and difficult to 
tranſport a ſufficient ſupply of proviſions, the 
armies of Vouti were repeatedly expoſed to in- 
tolerable hardſhips: and, of one hundred and 
forty thouſand ſoldiers, who marched againſt 
the Barbarians, thirty thouſand only returned 
in ſafety to the feet of their maſter. Thele 
loſſes, however, were compenſated by ſplendid 
and deciſive ſucceſs. The Chineſe generals im- 
proved the ſuperiority which they derived from 
the temper of their arms, their chariots of 
war, and the ſervice of their Tartar auxiliaries. 
The camp of Tanjou was ſurpriſed in the midſt 
of ſleep and intemperance ; and, though the 
monarch of the Huns bravely cut his way 
through the ranks of the enemy, he left above 
fifteen thouſand of his ſubjects on the field of 
battle. Yet this ſignal victory, which was pre- 
ceded and followed by many bloody engage- 
ments, contributed much lets to the deſtruction 
of the power of the Huns, than the effectual 
policy which was employed to detach the tri- 


Ant, Chrift. butary nations from their obedience. Intimi- 


70. a : 


dated by the arms, or allured by the promiſes, 


of Vouti and his ſucceſſors, the moſt conſide- 


rable 
(38) See the reign of the emperor Vouti, in the Kang-Mou, tem. iii. 


p. 1—g8. His various and incenſiſtent character ſeems to be impar tally 


er2vn. 
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rable tribes, both of the Eaſt and of the Weſt, 
diſclaimed the authority of the Tanjou. While 
ſome acknowledged themſelves the allies or 
vaſlals of the empire, they all became the im- 
placable enemies of the Huns : and the num- 
bers of that haughty people, as ſoon as they 
were reduced to their native ſtrength, might, 
perhaps, have been contained within the walls 
of one of the great and populous cities of Chi- 
na (39). The deſertion of his ſubjects, and 


529 


the perplexity of a civil war, at length com- Ant. chin 


pelled the Tanjou himſelf to renounce the dig-5:. 


nity of an independent ſovereign, and the free- 
dom of a warlike and high-ſpirited nation. He 
was received at Sigan, the capital of the mo- 
narchy, by the troops, the Mandarins, and the 
emperor himſelf, with all the honours that could 
adorn and diſguiſe the triumph of Chineſe va- 
nity (40). A magnificent palace was prepared 
for his reception ; his place was athgned above 
all the princes of the royal family; and the pa- 
tience of the Barbarian king was exhauſted by 
the ceremonies of a banquet, which conſiſted 
of eight courſes of meat, and of nine ſolemn 
pieces of muſic. But he performed, on his 
knees, the duty of a reſpectful homage to the 
emperor of China; pronounced, in his own 
name, and in the name of his ſucceſſors, a per- 
petual oath of fidelity; and gratefully accepted 
a ſeal, which was beſtowed as the m—_— 

US 


(39) This expreſſion is uſcd in the memorial to the emperor Venti 
(Duhalde, tom. p. 417.). Without adopting the exaggerations of Marco- 
Polo and Iſaac Voſſius, we may rationally allow for Pekin, two millions 
of inhabitants. The cities of the South, which contain the manufactures 
of China, are {till more populous. 

(40) See the Kang-Mou, tom, iii. p. 150., and the ſubſequent events 
under the proper years. This memorable feſtival is celebrated in the 
Eloge de Moukden, and explained in a note by the P. Gaubil, p. 89, 


90. 
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his real dependance. After this humiliating 
ſubmiſſion, the Tanjous ſometimes departed 
from their allegiance, and ſeized the favourable 
moments of war and rapine; but the monarchy 
of the Huns gradually declined, till it was bro- 
ken, by civil diflention, into two hoftile and 
ſeparate kingdoms. One of the princes of the 
nation was urged, by fear and ambition, to re- 
tire towards the South with eight hords, which 
compoſed between forty and fifty thoutand fa- 
milies. He obtained, with the title of Tan- 
jou, a convenient territory on the verge of the 
Chinele provinces ; and his conſtant attachment 
to the ſervice of the empire, was ſecured by 
weakneſs, and the deſire of revenge. From the 
time of this fatal ſchiſm, the Huns of the North 
continued to languiſh about fifty years; till they 
were oppreſſed on every fide by their foreign and 
domeſtic enemies. The proud inſcription (41) 
of a column, erected on a lofty mountain, an- 
nounced to poſterity, that a Chineſe army had 
marched ſeven hundred miles into the heart of 
their country. The Sienpi (42), a tribe of Ori- 
ental Tartars, retaliated the injuries which they 
had formerly ſuſtained; and the power of the 
Tanjous, after a reign of thirteen hundred years, 
was utterly deſtroyed before the end of the firſt 


century of the Chriſtian æra (43). 
The 


(41) This inſcriptian was compoſed on the ſpot by Pankou, Preſiden: 
of the Tribunal of Hiſtory (Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 392-). Similar 
monuments have been diſcovered in many parts of Tartary (Hiſtoire des 
Huns, tom. ii. p. 122.). 

(42) M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 189.) has inſerted a ſhort account of 


the Sienpi, #7 
(43) The ra of the Huns is placed, by the Chineſe, 1210 years be- 


fore Chriſt. But the ſeries of their kings does not commence till the year 
2.30. (Hiſt, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 21. 123.) 
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The fate of the vanquiſhed Huns was diver- nA, em 
ſilied by the various infl:ence of character and grations, 
ſituation (44). Above one hundred thouſand g. :“, 
perſons, the pooreſt, indeed, and the moſt pu- 
ſillanimous, of the people, were contented to 
remain 1n their native country, to renounce their 
peculiar name and origin, and to mingle with 
the victorious nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight 
hords, about two hundred thouſand men, ambi- 
tious of a more honourable ſervitude, retired 
towards the South; implored the protection of 
the emperors of China; and were permitted to 
inhabit, and to guard, the extreme frontiers of 
the provence of Chanſi and the territory of Or- 
tous. But the moſt warlike and powerful tribes 
of the Huns maintained, in their advrerie fortune, 
the undaunted ſpirit of their anceſtors. The 
weſtern world was open to their valour; and 
they reſolved, under the conduct of their here- 
ditary chieftains, to diſcover and ſubdue ſome 
remote country, which was ſtil] inacceſſible to the 
arms of the Sienpi, and to the laws of China (45). 

The courſe of their emigration ſoon carried 
them beyond the mountains of Imaus, and the 
limits of the Chineſe geography; but we are 
able to diſtinguiſh the two great diviſions of 
theſe formidable exiles, which directed their 
march towards the Oxus, and towards the Volga. The white 
The firſt of theſe colonies eſtabliſhed their do- "5% 


g diana. 
minion in the fruitful and extenſive plains of 


Sogdiana, on the Eaſtern ſide of the Caſpian; 
where they preſerved the name of Huns, with 
the 


44) The various accidents of the downfal and flight of the Huns, are 
related in the Kang Mou, tom. iii. p. 88. 91. 98. 139, Kc. The ſmall 
numbers of each hord may be aſcribed to their loſſes and diviſions. 

(45) M. de Guignes has ſkilfully traced the footſteps of the Huns 
through the vaſt deſerts of Tartary (tom. ii. p. 123. 277, &c. 325, &c.). 
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the epithet of Euthalites, or Nepthalites. Their 


manners were ſoftened, and even their features 
were inſenſibly improved, by the mildneſs of 
the climate, and their long reſidence in a flou- 
riſning province (46), which might till retain a 
faint impreſſion of the arts of Greece (47). The 
white Huns, a name which they derived from the 
change of their complexions, ſoon abandoned 
the paſtoral life of Scythia, Gorgo, Which, 
under the appellation of Carizme, has fince en- 
joyed a temporary ſplendour, was the reſidence 
of the king, who exerciſed a legal authority over 
an obedient people. Their luxury was main- 
tained by the labour of the Sogdians ; and the 
only veſtige of their ancient barbariſm, was the 
cuſtom which obliged all the companions, per- 
haps to the number of twenty, who had ſhared 
the liberality of a wealthy lord, to be buried 
alive in the ſame grave (48). The vicinity of 
the Huns to the provinces of Perſia, involved 
them in frequent and bloody conteſts with the 
power of that monarchy. But they reſpected, 
in peace, the faith of treaties ; in war, the dic- 
tates of humanity; and their memorable victory 
over 


(46) Mohammed, Sultan of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiania, when it 
was invaded (A. D. 1218.) by Zingis and his moguls. The Oriental 
hiſtorians (ſee d'Herbe'ot, Petit, de la Croix, &c.) celebrate the popu- 
lous cities which he ruined, and the fruitful country which he deſoſated. 
In the next century, the ſame provinces of Choraſmia and Mawaralnahr 
were deſcribed by Abulfeda ( Hudſon, Geograph. Minor, torn. iii.). Their 
actual miſery may be ſeen in the Genealogica! Hittory of the Tartars, p. 
423469. 

(47) Juſtin (xli. 6.) has left a ſhort abridgement of the Greek kings of 
Bactriana. To their induſtry I ſhould aſeribe the new and extraordinary 
trade, which tranſported the merchandizes of India into Europe, by the 
Oxus, the Caſpian, the Cyrus, the Phaſis, and the Euxine, The other 
ways, both of the land and ſea, were poſſeſſed by the Scleucides aud the 
Ptolemies. (See I'Eſpirit de Loix, l. xxi. ) 

(48) Piocopius de Bell. Perſico, l. i. c. 3. p. 9. 
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over Peroſes, or Firuz, diſplayed the modera- 
tion, as well as the valour, of the Barbarians. 


The ſecond diviſion of their countrymen, the The Huns 
Huns, who gradually advanced towards the “the Volg. 


North-weſt, were exerciſed by the hardſhips of 
a colder climate, and a more laborious march. 
Neceſhty compelled them to exchange the ſilks of 
China, for the furs of Siberia ; the imperfect 
rudiments of civiliſed life were obliterated ; and 
the native fierceneſs of the Huns was exaſperated 
by their intercourſe with the ſavage tribes, who 
were compared, with ſome propriety, to the 
wild beaſts of the deſert, Their independent 
ſpirit ſoon rejected the hereditary ſucceſſion of 
the Tanjous; and while each hord was govern- 
ed by its peculiar Murſa, their tumultuary coun- 
cil directed the public meaſures of the whole 
nation. As late as the thirteenth century, their 
tranſient reſidence on the Eaſtern banks of the 
Volga, was atteſted by the name of Great Hun- 
gary (49). In the winter, they deſcended with 
their flocks and herds towards the mouth of that 
mighty river; and their ſummer excurſions 
reached as high as the latitude of Saratoff, or 
perhaps the conflux of the Kama. Such at leaſt 
were the recent limits of the black Calmucks (50). 
who remained about a century under the pro- 
tection of Ruſſia; and who have ſince returned 
to their native ſeats on the frontiers of the Chineſe 
empire, The march, and the return, of thoſe 


wandering, 


(49) In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquis (who traverſed 
the immenſe plain of Kipzak, in his journey to the court of the Great 
Khan) obſerved the remarkable name of Hungary, with the traces of a 
common language and origin (Hiſt. des Voyages, tom. vii, p. 269). 

(50) Bell (vol. i. p. 29—34-), and the editors of the Genealogica! 


Hiſtory (p. 339), bave deſcribed the Calmucks of the Volga in the be- 


ginning of the preſent century. 
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wandering Tartars, whoſe united camp conſiſts 
of fifty thoufand tents or families, illuſtrate the 
diſtant emigrations of the ancient Huns (51). 
Their con- It is impoſſible to fill the dark interval of time, 
1 due which elapſed, after the Huns of the Volga were 
loſt in the eyes of the Chineſe; and before they 
ſhewed themſelves to thoſe of the Romans. 
There is ſome reaſon, however, to apprehend, 
that the ſame force which had driven them fron: 
their native ſeats, ſtill continued to impel their 
march towards the frontiers of Europe. The 
power of the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, 
which extended above three thouſand miles from 
Faſt to Welt (52), mult have gradually oppreſ- 
ſed them by the weight and terror of a formi- 
dable neighbourhood : and the flight of the 
tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to increaſe 
the ſtrength, or to contract the territories, of 
the huns. The harſh and obſcure appellations 
of thoſe tribes would offend the ear, without in- 
forming the underſtanding, of the reader; but J 
cannot ſuppreſs the very natural ſuſpicion, Hat 
the Huns of the North derived a conſiderable 
reinforcement from the ruin of the dynaſty of 
the South, which, in the courſe of the third cen- 


tury, 


(51) This great tranſmigration of 3<0,000 Calmucks, or Torgouts, 
happened in the year 1771. The original narrative of Kien-long, the 
reigning emperor of China, which was intended for the inſcription of a 
column, has been tranſlated by the miſſionaries of Pekin (Memoire ſur la 
Chine, tum. i. p. 401—418). The emperor affeds the ſmooth and 
ſpecious language of the Son of Heaven, and the Father of his People. 

(52) The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447.) afcribes to their conquetts a 
ſpace of 14,000 Jin. According to the preſent ſtandard, 200 lis (or more 
aceurately 193) are equal to one degree of latitude ; and one Eng'iſh mile 
conſequently exceeds three miles of China. But there are ſtrong reaſon; 
to believe that the ancient Ii ſcatcely equa led one-half of the modern, 

- See the elaborate reſearches of M. d'Anville, a geographer, who is not 2 
ftranger in any age, or climate, of the globe (Memoires d: I Acad. tom. 
ii. p. 125592, Meſures Itineraites, p. 164-167). 
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tury, ſubmitted to the dominion of China; zhar 
the braveſt warriors marched away in ſearch of 
their free and adventurous countrymen ; and that, 
as they had been divided by proſperity, they 
were eaſily re- united by the common hardſhips 
of their adverſe fortune (53). The Huns, with 
their flocks and herds, their wives and children, 
their dependents and allies, were tranſported 
to the Welt of the Volga: and they boldly ad- 
vanced to invade the country of the Alani, a 
paſtoral people who occupied, or waſted, an ex- 
tenſive tract of the deſerts of Scythia, The 
plains between the Volga and the Tanais were 
covered with the tents of the Alani, but their 
name and manners were diffuſed over the wide 
extent of their conqueſts; and the painted tribes 
of the Agathyrſi and Geloni were confounded 
among their vaſſals. Towards the North, they 
penetrated into the frozen regions of Siberia, 
among the ſavages who were accuſtomed, in 
their rage or hunger, to the taſte of human 
fleſh : and their Southern inroads were puſhed as 
far as the confines of Perſia and India, The 
mixture of Sarmatic and German blood had con- 
tributed to improve the features of the Alani, 
to whiten their ſwarthy complex1ons, and to tinge 
their hair with a yellowiſh caſt, which is ſeldom 
found 1n the Tartar race, They were leſs de- 
formed in their perſons, leſs brutiſh in their 
manners, than the Huns; but they did not yield 
to thoſe formidable Barbarians in their martial 
and independent ſpirit; in the love of freedom, 
which rejected even the uſe of domeſtic ſlaves; 


and 


(53) See the Hiſtoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 125—144. The ſubſe. 


quent hiſtory (p. 145— 277) of three or four Hunnic dynaſties evidently 


proves, that their martial ſpirit was not impaired by a long refidence 2: 
China, 
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and in the love of arms, which conſidered 


war and rapine as the pleaſure and the glory 


of mankind, A naked ſcymetar, fixed in 
the ground, was the only object of their 
religious worſhip , the ſcalps of their enemies 
formed the coſtly trappings of their horſes ; and 
they viewed, with pity and contempt, the pu- 
ſillanimous warriors, who patiently expected 
the infirmities of age, and the tortures of linger- 
ing diſeaſe (54). On the banks of the Tanais, 


the military power of the Huns and the Alani 


encountered each other with equal valour, but 
with-unequal ſucceſs. The Huns prevailed in 
the bloody conteſt ; the king of the Alani was 


flain; and the remains of the vanquiſhed nation 


were diſperſed by the ordinary alternative of 
flight or ſubmiſſion (55). A colony of exiles 
found a ſecure refuge in the mountains of Cau- 
caſus, between the Euxine and the Caſpian ; 
where they {till preſerve their name and their in- 
dependence. Another colony advanced, with 
more intrepid courage, towards the ſhores of 
the Baltic; aſſociated themſelves with the North- 
ern tribes of Germany; and ſhared the ſpoil of 
the Roman provinces of Gaul and Spain. But 
the greateſt part of the nation of the Alam em- 
braced the offers of an honourable and advanta- 


geous union: and the Huns, who eſteemed the 


valour 


(54) Utque hominibus quietis placidis otium eſt voluptabile, ita illos 
pericula juvant et bella. Judicatur ibi beatus qui in prœlio proſuderit 
animam : ſeneſcentes etiam et fortuitis mortibus mundo digreſſos, ut 
degeneres et ignavos conviciis atrocibus inſectantur. We mult think 
highly of the conquerors of ſuch men. 

(55) On the ſubject of the Alani, ſee Ammianus (xxxi. 2.), Jornandce* 
(de Rebus Gelici-, c. 24.), M. de Guignes, Hiſt. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 
279.), a nd the Genealogical Hiſtory of the Tartars (tom. ii. Pp. 617) 
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valour of their leſs fortunate enemies, proceed- 
ed, with an increaſe of numbers and confidence, 
to invade the limits of the Gothic empire. 


337 


The great Hermanric, whoſe dominions ex- Their vie- 


tended from the Baltic to the Euxine, enjoyed, tories over 


in the full maturity of age and reputation, the a. P. 373. 


fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by 
the formidable approach of an hoit of unknown 
enemies (56), on whom his barbarous ſubjects 
might, without injuſtice, beſtow the epithet of 
Barbarians. The numbers, the ſtrength, the 
rapid motions, and the implacabie cruelty of the 
Huns, were felt, and dreaded, and magnified, 
by the aſtoniſhed Goths; who beheld their fields 
and villages conſumed with flames, and deluged 
with indiſcriminate ſlaughter. To theſe real 
terrors they added, the ſurpriſe and abhorrence 
which were excited by the ſhrill voice, the un- 
couth geſtures, and the ſtrange deformity of the 
Huns. Theſe ſavages of Scythia were compared 
(and the picture had ſome reſemblance) to the 
animals who wali very aukwarly on two legs; 
and to the miſ-ſhapen figures, the Termini, 
which were oſten placed on the bridges of anti- 
quity. They were diſtinguiſhed from thereſt of 
the human ſpecies by their broad ſhoulders, flat 
noſes, and ſmall black eyes, deeply buried in 
the head; and as they were almoſt deſtitute of 
beards, they never enjoyed either the manly 
graces of youth, or the venerable aſpect of 

Vol. IVF Z. age 


(86) As we are poſſeſſed of the authentic hiſtory of the Huns, it would 


be impertinent to repeat, or to refute, the fables which miſrepreſent 


their origin and progreſs, their paſſage of the mud or water of the 
Mzotis, in purſuit of an ox or ftag, les Indes qu'ils avoient decouvertes, 
&c. (Zoſimus, J. iv. p. 224. Sozomen, J. vi. c. 37. Procopius Hiſt, 
Miſcell. c. 5. Jornandes, c. 24. Grandeur et Decadence, &c, des Ro- 
mains, c. 17.) 
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age (57). A fabulous origin was aſſigned, wor- 
thy of their form and manners ; that the witches 
of Scythia, who, for their foul and deadly prac- 
tices, had been driven from ſociety, had copu- 
lated in the deſert with infernal ſpirits; and that 
the Huns were the offspring of this execrable 
conjunction (58). The tale, fo full of horror 
and abſurdity, was greedily embraced by the 
credulous hatred of the Goths; but, while it 

ratified their hatred, it encreaſed their fear; 
Nig the poſterity of demons and witches might 
be ſuppoſed to inherit fome ſhare of the præter- 
natural powers, as wellas of the malignant tem- 
per, of their parents. Againſt theſe enemies, 
Hermanric prepared to exert the united forces of 
the Gothic ſtate ; but he ſoon diſcovered that his 
vaſſal tribes, provoked by oppreflion, were 
much more inclined to ſecond, than to repel, the 
invaſion of the Huns. One of the chiefs of the 
Roxolani (39) had formerly deferted the ſtandard 
of Hermanric, and the cruel tyrant had con- 
demned the innocent wife of the traitor to be 
torn aſunder by wild horſes. The brothers of 
that unfortunate woman ſeized the favourable 


moment? 


(87) Prodigioſæ ſormæ, et pandi; ut bipedes exiſtimes beſtias; ve! 
quales in commarginandis pontibus, effigiati ſtipites dolantur incompt3. 
Ammian. Xxxt. 1. Joinandes (c. 24.) draws a ſtrong caricature of a Cal- 
muck face, Species pavenu2 uigrtedine . . . quzdam deformis offa, nen 
facies ; habenſque magis pundta quam lumina, See Buffon, Hiſt, Na- 
tutelle, tom. iii. p. 380. 

(58) This execrabic origin, which Jornandes (c. 24.) deſcribes with 
the cancour of a Goth, might be originally derived from a more pleaſing 
fable of the Greeks. (Herodot. I. iv. c. 9, &c.) 

(59) The Roxotani may be the fathers of the Peg, the Ruftur: 
d' Anville, Empire de Ruſſie, p. 1—10.), whole reſidznce (A. D. 862.) 
about Novogrod Veliki cannot be very remote from that which the Geo- 


gra pher of Ravenna (i. 12, iv. 4. 46. v. 23. 30.) aſſigus to the Roxolani 
A. D 3836.). ; 
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moment of revenge, The aged king of the 
Goths languiſhed ſome time after the dangerous 
wound which he received from their daggers : 
but the conduct of the war was retarded by his 
infirmities ; and the public councils of the nation 
were diſtracted by a ſpirit of jealouſy and diſ- 
cord. His death, which has been imputed to 
his own deſpair, left the reins of government in 
the hands of Withimer, who, with the doubtful 
aid of ſome Scythian mercenaries, maintained 
the unequal conteſt againſt the arms of the Huns 
and the Alani, till he was defeated and ſlain, in 
a deciſive battle. The Oſtrogoths ſubmitted to 
their fate: and the royal race of the Amali will 
hereafter be found among the ſubjects of the 
haughty Attila. But the perſon of Witheric, 
the infant king, was ſaved by the diligence of 
Alatheus and Saphrax ; two warriors of approved 
valour and fidelity; who, by cautious marches, 
conducted the independent remains of the nation 
of the Oſtrogoths towards the Danaſtus, or 
Nieſter ; a conſiderable river, which now ſepa- 
rates the Turkiſh dominions from the empire of 
Ruſſia. On the banks of the Nieſter, the pru- 
deat Athanaric, more attentive to his own than 
to the general fafety, had fixed the camp of the 
Viſigoths; with the firm reſolution of oppoling 
the victorious Barbariaris, whom he thought it lets 
2dviſable to provoke. The ordinary ſpeed of 
the Huns was checked by the weight of baggage, 
and the incumbrance of captives ; but their mi- 
litary ſkill deceived, and almoſt deſtroyed, the 
army of Athanaric. While the judge of the 
Vitigoths defended the banks of the Nieſter, he 
was encompalled and attached by a numerous 
detachment of cavalry, who, by the light of the 
moon, had paied the river ia a fordable place; 


2 2 and, 
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and, it was not without the utmoſt efforts of 
courage and conduct, that he was able to effect 
Ins retreat towards the hilly country. The un- 
daunted general had already formed a new and 
judicious plan of defenſive war; and the ſtrong 
lines, which he was preparing to conſtruct be- 
tween the mountains, the Pruth and the Da- 
nube, would have ſecured the extenſive and 
fertile territory that bears the modern name of 
Walachia, from the deſtructive inroads of the 
Huns (60). But the hopes and meaſures of the 
judge of the Viſigoths were ſoon diſappointed, 
by the trembling impatience of his diſmayed 


. countrymen ; who were perſuaded by their fears, 


The Goths 


that the interpoſition of the Danube was the only 
barrier that could ſave them from the rapid 
purſuit, and invincible valour, of the Barbarians 
of Scythia, Under the command of Fritigern 
and Alavivus (61), the body of the nation haſ- 
tily advanced to the banks of the great river, 
and implored the protection of the Roman em- 
peror of the Eaſt. Athanaric himſelf, ſtill anx- 
ious to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with 
a band of faithful followers, into the moun- 
tainous country of Caucaland; which appears 
to have been guarded, and almoſt concealed, by 
the impenetrable foreſts of Tranſylvania (62). 
After Valens had terminated the Gothic war 


implore the with ſome appearance of glory and ſucceſs, he 


protection of 


Valens, 


A. D. 376. 


made 


(60) The text of Ammianus ſeems to be imperſe , or corrupt; but 
the nature of the ground expiain', and almoſt defines, the Gothic 
rampart, Memoires de l' Academie, &c, tom. xxvili. p. 444—462. 

(61) M. de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. vi. p. 407.) 
has conceived a ſtrange idea, that Alavivus was the ſame perſon as 
Ulphilas, the Gothic biſhop ; and that Ulphilas, the grandſon of a Cap. 
padocian captive, became a temporal prince of the Goths. 

(62) Ammianus (xxxi. 3.) and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 24.) 
deſcribe the lubverſion of the Gothic empire by the Hunt. 
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made a progreſs through his dominions of Aſia, 
and at length fixed his reſidence in the capital 
of Syria. The five years (63) which he ſpent 
at Antioch were employed to watch, from a ſe— 
cure diſtance, the hoſtile deſigus of the Perſian 
monarch; to check the depradations of the 
Saracens and liaurians (64); to enforce by ar- 
guments, more prevalent than thoſe of reaſon 
and eloquence, the belief of the Arian theolo- 
gy; and to fatisfy his anxious ſuſpicions by the 
promiſcuous execution of the innocent and the 
guilty. But the attention of the emperor was 
moſt ſeriouſly engaged, by the important in- 
telligence which he received from the civil and 
military officers who were entruſted with the 
defence of the Danube. He was informed, that 
the North was agitated by a furious tempeſt ; 
that the irruption of the Huns, an unknown 
and monſtrous race of ſavages, had ſubverted 
the power of the Goths ; and that the ſuppliant 
multitudes of that warlike nation, whoſe pride 
was now humbled in the duſt, covered a ſpace 
of many miles along the banks of the river. 
With outſtretched arms, and pathetic lamenta- 
tions, they loudly deplored their paſt misfor- 
tunes and their preſent danger ; acknowledged, 
that their only hope of ſafety was in the cle- 
mency of the Roman government ; and moſt 
ſolemnly proteſted, that if the gracious libera- 
lity of the emperor would permit them to cul- 
tivate the waſte lands of Thrace, they ſhould 

ever 


63) The chronology of Ammianus is obſcure and imperfect. Tille. 
mont bas laboured to clear and ſettle the annajs of Valens. 

(64) Zoſimus, l. iv. p. 223. Sozomen, |. vi. c. 38. The Iſauriane, 
each winter, infeſted the roads of Aſia Minor, as far as the neigh- 
vouthood of Conſtantinople. Basil, Epiſt, ccl. apud Tillemont, Hiſt, des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 106. 5 
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ever hold themſelves bound, by the ſtronge i 
obligations of duty and gratituce, *to obey the 
laws, and to guard the limits, of the republic. 
Theſe aſſurances were confirmed by the am- 
baſſadors of the Goths, who impatiently ex- 
pected, from the mouth of Valens, an anſwer 
that muſt finally determine the fate of their 
unhappy countrymen, The emperor of the 
Eaſt was no longer guided by the wiſdom and 
authority of his elder brother, whoſe death hap- 


75-pened towards the end of the preceding year : 


and as the diſtreſsſul ſituation of the Goths re- 
quired an inſtant and peremptory deciſion, he 
was deprived of the favourite reſource of feeble 
and timid minds; who conſider the uſe of di- 
latory and ambiguous meaſures, as the moſt 
admirable efforts of conſummate prudence. As 
long as the ſame paſſions and intereſts ſubſiſt 
among mankind, the queſtions of war and 
peace, of juſtice and policy, which were de- 
bated in the councils of antiquity, will frequent- 
ly preſent themſelves as the ſubject of modern 
deliberation. But the moſt experienced ſtateſ- 
man of Europe, has never been ſummoned to 
conſider the propriety, or the danger, of ad- 
mitting, or rejecting, an innumerable multitude 
of Barbarians, who are driven by deſpair and 
hunger to ſolicit a ſettlement on the territories 
of a civilized nation. When that important 
propoſition, ſo eſſentially connected with the 
arg ſafety, was referred to the miniſters of 
'alens, they were perplexed and divided; but 


they ſoon acquieſced in the flattering ſenti- 


ment which ſeemed the moſt favourable to the 
pride, the indolence, and the avarice of their 
ſovereign. The ſlaves, who were decorated 
with the titles of præfects and generals, diſ- 
| | EE ſembled 
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ſembled or diſregarded the terrors of this na- | 
tional emigration ; ſo extremely different from | 
ine partial and accidental colonies, which had 1 
been received on the extreme limits of the em- | 
pire. But they applauded the liberality of for- 1 
tune, which had conducted, from the moſt dif- | 


tant countries of the globe, a numerous and in- 
vincible army of ſtrangers, to defend the throne 
of Valens; who might now add to the royal 
treaſures, the immente ſums of gold ſupplied 
by the provincials to compenſate their annual 
proportion of recruits. The prayers of the 
Goths were granted, and their ſervice was ac- 
cepted by the Imperial court: and orders were 
immediately diſpatched to the civil and milita- 
ry governors of the Thracian dioceſe, to make 
the neceſlary preparations for the paſſage and 
ſubſiſtence of a great people, till a proper and 
ſuffcient territory could be allotted for their 
future reſidence. The liberality of the empe- 
ror was accompanied, however, with two harſh _ 
and rigorous conditions, which prudence might 
juſtify on the ſide of the Romans; but which 
diſtreſs alone could extort from the indignant 
 Goths. Before they paſſed the Danube, they 
were required to deliver ther arms: and it 
was inſiſted, that their children ſhould be ta- 
ken from them, and diſperſed through the pro- 
vinces of Aſia; where they might be civilized 
by the arts of education, and ferve as hoſtages 
to ſecure. the fidelity of they parents, 

During this ſuſpence of a doubtful and diſ- They are 
tant negociation, the impatient Goths made der he Da- 


; over the Da- 
ſome raſh attempts to paſs the Danube, without gube iato 

: the Roman 
the permiſſion of the government, whoſe pro-emyire, 
tection they had implored. Their motions were 
firictly obſerved by the vigilance of the troops 


which 


- . 
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which were ſtationed along the river; and 
their foremoſt detachments were defeated with 
conſiderable ſlaughter : yet ſuch were the timid 
councils of the reign of Valens, that the brave 
officers who had ſerved their country in the ex- 
ecution of their duty, were puniſhed by the 
loſs of their employments, and narrowly eſcap- 
ed the loſs of their heads. The Imperial man- 
date was at length received for tranſporting 
over the Danube the whole body of the Gothic 
nation (65); but the execution of this order was 
a taſk of labour and difficulty. The ſtream 
of the Danube, which in thoſe parts is above 
a mile broad (66), had been ſwelled by inceſ- 
ſant rains; and, in this tumultuous paſſage, 
many were ſwept away and drowned, by the 
rapid violence of the current. A large fleet of 
veſſels, of boats, and of canoes, was provided: 
many days and nights they paſted and repaſſed 
with indefatigable toil; and the moſt ſtrenuous 
diligence was exerted by the officers of Valens, 
that not a ſingle Barbarian, of thoſe who were 
reſerved to ſubvert the foundations of Rome, 
ſhould be left om the oppoſite ſhore. It was 
thought expedient that an accurate account 
ſhould be taken of their numbers; but the per- 
ſons who were employed ſoon deſiſted, with 


amazement and diſmay, from the proſecution 
| of 


(65) The paſſage of the Danube is expoſed by Ammianus (xxxi. 3, 
3.) Zoſimus (1. iv. p. 223, 22 4.) Eunapius in Expert. Legat. p. 199 
20), and Jornandes (c. 25, 26.). Ammianus declares (c. 5), that he 
means only, ipſas rerum digerere ſummitates, But he often takes a 
falſe meaſure of their importance; and his ſuperfluous prolixity is diſ- 


agreeably balanced by his unſeaſonable brevity. 
(66) Chiſhull, a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the 


Danube, which he paſſed to the ſouth of Buchareſt, acar the conflux 
of the Argiſh (p. 77.). He admires the beauty and ſpontancous plenty 


gf Mxzſia, or Bulgaria. 
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of the endleſs and impracticable taſk (67): and 
the principal hiſtorian of the age moſt ſeriouſly 
afirms, that the prodigious armies of Darius 
and Xerxes, which had fo long been confidered 
as the fables of vain and credulous antiquity, 
were now juſtified, in the eyes of mankind, by 
the evidence of fact and experience. A pro- 
bable teſtimony has fixed the number of the 
Gothic warriors at two hundred thouſand men; 
and if we can venture to add the juſt proporti- 
on of women, of children, and of ſlaves, the 
whole maſs of people which compoſed this 
formidable emigration, muſt have amounted to 
near a million of perſons of both ſexes, and 
of all ages. The children of the Goths, thoſe 
at leaſt a diſtinguiſhed rank, were ſeparated 
from the multitude. They were conducted, 
without delay, to the diſtant ſeats aſſigned for 
their reſidence and education; and as the nu- 
merous train of hoſtages or captives paſſed 
through the cities, their gay and ſplendid ap- 
parel, their robuſt and martial figure, excited 
the ſurpriſe and envy of the Provincials. But 
the ſtipulation, the molt offenſive to the Goths, 
and the moſt important to the Romans, was 
ſhamefully eluded. The Barbarians, who con- 
ſidered their arms as the enſigns of honour, 
and the pledges of ſafety, were diſpoſed to of- 


fer a price, which the luſt or avarice of the 


Imperial officers were eaſily tempted to accept. 
To preſerve their arms, the haughty warriors 
conſented, with ſome reluGtance, to proſtitute 

their 


(57) Quem ſi ſcire velit, Libyci velit æquoris idem 
Scire quam multæ Zephyto truduntur harenz. 
Ammianus has inſerted, in his proſe, theſe lines of Virgil (Georgic. 
|. ii.), originally deſigned by the poet to expreſs the impoſſibility of num · 
hering the different ſorts of vines. See Plin. Hiſt, Natur, 1. xiv. | 
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their wives or their daughters; the charms cf 
a beauteous maid, or a comely boy, ſecured the 
connivance of the inſpectors; who ſometimes 
caſt an eye of covetoufne{s on the fringed car- 

pets and linen garments of their new allies (68) * 
or who ſacrificed their duty to the mean con- 

ſideration of filling their farms with cattle, and 
their houſes with flaves. The Goths, with 
arms 1n their hands, were permitted to enter the 
boats; and, when their ſtrength was collected 
on the other ſide of the river, the immente 
camp which was ſpread over the plains and the 
hills of the Lower Mæſia, aſſumed a threatening 
and even hoſtile aſpect. The leaders of the 
Oſtrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardi- 
ans of their infant king, appeared ſoon after- 
wards on the Northern banks of the Danube; 

and immediately diſpatched their ambaſſadors 
to the court of Antioch, to ſolicit, with the 
fame profeſſions of allegiance and gratitude, 
the ſame ſavour which had been granted to the 

ſuppliant Viſigoths. The abſolute refuſal of 
Valens ſuſpended their progreſs, and diſcovered 
the repentance, the ſu{picions, and the fears, 
of the Imperial council. 

An undiſciplined and unſettled nation of Bar- 
barians required the firmeſt temper, and tle 
moſt dexterous management. The daily ſuh- 
ſiſtence of near a million of extraordinary ſub- 


jects could be ſupplied only by conſtant and 
ſkilful diligence, and might continually be in- 


terrupted by miſtake or accident. The inſo— 
tence, or the indignation, of the Goths, if they 
conceived 


(68) Eunapius and Zoſimus curiouſly ſpeciſy theſe articles of Goth! 
wealth and luxury. Yet it muſt be preſumed, that they were the ma 
nufaftures of the provinces; which tbe Barbarians had acquired as th" 
Moys of war: or as the gibts or merchandiſe of peace. 
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conceived themſelves to be the objects, either 
of fear, or, of contempt, might urge them to 
the molt deſperate extremities ; and the fortune 
of the ſtate ſeemed to depend on the prudence, 
as well as the integrity, of the generals of Va- 
lens. At this important criſis, the military go- 
vernment of Thrace was exerciſed by Lipicinus 
and Maximus, in whoſe venal minds the ſlight- 
eſt hope of private emolument outweighed every 
conſideration of public advantage; and whoſe 
guilt was only alleviated by their incapacity of 
diſcerning the pernicious effects of their raſh 
and criminal adminiſtration. Inſtead of obey- 
ing the orders of their ſovereign, and ſatisfying 
with decent hberality, the demands of the 
Goths, they levied an ungenerous and oppreſ- 
five tax on the wants of the hungry Barbarians. 
The vileſt food was ſold at an extravagant 
price; and, in the room of wholſome and ſub- 
ſtantial proviſions, the markets were filled with 
the fleſh of dogs, and of unclean animals, who 
had died of dileaſe. To obtain the valuable 
acquiſition of a pound of bread, the Goths re- 
ſigned the poſſeſſion of an expenſive, though 
ſerviceable, flave; and a ſmall quantity of meat 
was greedily purchaſed with ten pounds of a 
precious, but uſeleſs metal (69). When their 
property was exhauſted, they continued this 
neceſlary traffic by the ſale of their ſons and 
daughters; and notwithſtanding the love of 

freedom, 


(69) Decem librat; the word iber muſt be underſtood. Jornandes 
betrays the paſſions and prejudices of a Goth. The ſervile Greeks, 
Eunapius and Zoſimus, diſguiſe the Roman oppreſſion, and execrate the 
per fidy of the Barbarians. Ammianus, a patriot hiſtorian, ſlightly, and 
reluctantly, touches on the odious ſubject. Jerom, who wrote almoſt 
on the ſpot, is fair, though conciſe. Per avaritiam Maximi ducis, ac 
redellionem fame cad; ſunt (in Chroo.). | | 
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freedom, which animated every Gothic breaſt, 
they ſubmitted to the humiliating maxim, that 
it was better for their children to be maintained 
in a ſervile condition, than to periſh in a ſtate 
of wretched and helpleſs independence. The 
moſt lively reſentment is excited by the tyran- 
ny of pretended benefactors, who ſternly exact 
the debt of gratitude which they have cancel- 
led by ſubſequent injuries: a ſpirit of diſcqn- 
tent inſenſibly aroſe in the camp of the Bar- 
barians, who pleaded, without ſucceſs, the merit 
of their patient and dutiful behaviour; and 
loudly complained of the inhoſpitable treatment 
which they had received from their new allies. 
They beheld around them the wealth and plenty 
of a fertile province, in the midſt of which 
they ſuffered the intolerable hardthips of artifi- 
cial famine, But the means of relief, and even 
of revenge, were in their hands; ſince the ra- 
paciouſneſs of their tyrants had left, to an in- 
jured people, the poſſeſſion and the uſe of arms. 
The clamours of a multitude, untaught to diſ- 
guiſe their ſentiments, announced the firſt ſymp- 
toms of reſiſtance, and alarmed the timid and 
guilty minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. Thoſe 
crafty miniſters, who ſubſtituted the cunning of 
temporary expedients to the wiſe and ſalutary 
council of general policy, attempted to remove 
the Goths from their dangerous ſtation on the 
frontiers of the empire; and to diſperſe them, 
in ſeparate quarters of cantonment, through 
the interior provinces. As they were conſcious | 
how ill they had delerved the reſpect, or con- 
ſidence, of the Barbarians, they diligently col- 
lected, from every ſide, a military — that 


might urge the tardy and reluctant march of a 
people, who had not yet renounced the title, or 
| the 
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the duties, of Roman ſubjects. But the gene- 
rals of Valens, while their attention was ſolely 
directed to the diſcontented Viſigoths, impru- 
dently diſarmed the ſhips and the fortifications, 
which conſtituted the defence of the Danube. 
The fatal overſight was obſerved, and improv- 
ed, by Alatheus and Saphrax, who anxiouſly 
watched the favorable moment of eſcaping, 
from the purſuit of the Huns. By the help of 
ſuch rafts and veſſels as could be haſtily pro- 
cured, the leaders of the Oſtrogoths tranſ- 
ported, their king and their army, and boldly 
fixed an hoſtile and independent camp on the 
territories of the empire (70). 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and 
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Rovolt of 


Fritigern were the leaders of the Viſigoths inthe Gothsin 


peace and war; and the authority which they Mz6, and 


derived from their birth, was ratified by the freeyiqories. 


conſent of the nation. In a ſeaſon of tranquil- 
lity, their power might have been equal, as well 
as their rank; but, as ſoon as their countrymen 
were exaſperated by hunger and oppreſſion, the 
ſuperior abilities of Fritigern aſſumed the mili- 
tary command, which he was qualified to exer- 
ciſe for the public welfare. He reſtrained the 
impatient ſpirit of the Viſigoths, till the injuries 
and the inſults of their tyrants ſhould juſtify 
their reſiſtance in the opinion of mankind : but 
he was not diſpoſed to ſacrifice any ſolid advan- 
tages for the empty praiſe of juſtice and mode- 
ration. Senſible of the benefits which would 
reſult from the union of the Gothic powers un- 
der the ſame ſtandard, he ſecretly cultivated the 
friendſhip of the Oſtrogoths; and while he pro- 
feſſed an implicit obedience to the orders of the 

Roman 


20) Aramianue, xxxi. 4, 4. 
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Roman generals, he proceeded by flow marches 
towards Marcianopolis, the capital of the Lower 
Mæſia, about ſeventy miles from the banks of 
the Danube. On that fatal ſpot, the flames of 
diſcord and mutual hatred burſt forth into a 
dreadful coflagration. Lupicinus had invited the 
Gothic chiefs to a ſplendid entertainment; and 
their martial train remained under arms at the 
entrance of the palace. But the gates of the 
city were ſtrictly guarded ; and the Barbarians 
were ſternly excluded from the uſe of a plentiful 
market, to which they aſſerted their equal claim 
of ſubjects and allies. Their humble prayers 
were rejected with inſolence and deriſion; and 
as their patience was now exhauſted, the town(- 
men, the ſoldiers, and the Goths, were ſoon 1n- 
volved in a conflict of paſſionate altercation and 
angry reproaches. A blow was imprudently 
given; a ſword was haſtily drawn; and the firſt 
blood that was ſpilt in this accidental quarrel, 
became the ſignal of a long and deſtructive war, 
In the midſt of noiſe and brutal intemperance, 
Lupicinus was informed, by a ſecret meſſenger, 
that many of his ſoldiers were ſlain, and deſpoil- 
ed of their arms; and as he was already inflamed 
by wine, and oppreſſed by fleep, he iſſued a 
raſh command, that their death ſhould be re- 
venged by the maſſacre of the guards of Friti- 
gern and Alavivus. The clamorous thouts and 
dying groans appriſed Friligern of his extreme 
danger: and, as he poſſeſſed the calm and in- 
trepid ſpirit of a hero, he ſaw that he was loſt if 
he allowed a moment of deliberation to the man 
who had fo deeply injured him. A rrifling 
«+ diſpute, ſaid the Gothic leader, with a firm 
but gentle tone of voice, appears to have 
s aiiſen between the two nations; but it may 
| 20 be 
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be productive of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences, unleſs the tumult is immediately pa- 
cified by the aſſurance of our ſafety, and the 
authority of our preſence.“ At theſe words, 
Fritigern and his companions drew their ſwords, 
opened their paſſage through the unreſiſting 
crowd, which filled the palace, the ſtreets, and 
the gates, of Marcianopolis, and, mounting 
their horſes, haſtily vaniſhed from the eyes of 
the altomihed Romans. The generals of the 
Goths were ſaluted by the fierce and joyful ac- 
clamations of the camp: war was inſtantly re- 
ſolved, and the reſolution was executed without 
delay : the banners of the nation were diſplayed 
according to the cuſtom of their anceſtors; and 
the air reſounded with the harſh and mournful 
muſic of the Barbarian trumpet (71). The 
weak and guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to 
provoke, who had neglected to deſtroy, and 
who ſtill preſumed to deſpiſe, his formidable 
enemy, marched againſt the Goths, at the head 
of ſuch a military force as could be collected on 
this ſudden emergency. The Barbarians ex- 
pected his approach about nine miles from Mar- 
cianopolis; and on this occaſion the talents of 
the general were found to be of more prevailing 
efficacy than the weapons and diſcipline of the 
troops. The valour of the Goths was fo ably 


directed 


66 


(71) Vexillis de more ſublatis, auditiſque triſte ſenantibus claſſics. 
Ammian. xxxi. 5. Theſe are the rauce cornua of Claudian (in Rufin. 
ii, 57.), the large borns of the Uri, or wild bull; ſuch as have been 
more recently uſed by the Swiſs Cantons of Uri and Underwald (Sim- 
ler de Republica Helvet. I. ii. p. 201. edit, Fuſelin. Tigur. 1734). Their 
military horn is finely, though caſuaily, introduced in an original nar- 
rative of the battle of Nancy (A. D. 1477.). Attendant le combat 
le dit cor fut corne par trois fois, tant que le vent du ſoufleur pouvoit 
„ durer ; ce qui eſbahit fort Monſieur de Burgoigne; car deja & Morat 


. Peveit ouy.” (See the Pieces Juſtificatives in the 4to edition of Phi- 
lippe de Comines, tom. ili. p. 493.) 
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directed by the genius of Fritigern, that they 
broke, by a cloſe and vigorous attack, the ranks 
of the Roman legions. Lupicinus leſt his arms 
and ſtandards, his tribunes and his braveſt ſol- 
diers, on the field of battle; and their uſeleis 
courage ſerved only to protect the ignominious 
fight of their leader. That ſucceſsful day 
put an end to the diſtreſs of the Barbarians, 
and the ſecurity of the Romans: from that 
day, the Goths, renouncing the precarious 
condition of ſtrangers and exiles, aſſumed 
the character of citizens and maſters, claimed 

an ablolute dominion over the poſſeſſors of 
land, and held, in their own right, the north- 

ern provinces of the empire, which are bound- 

ed by the Danube.” Such are the words of 

the Gothic hiſtorian (72), who celebrates, with 

rude eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. 

But the dominion of the Barbarians was exer- 

cited only for the purpoſes of rapine and de- 
flruction. As they had been deprived, by the 
miniſters of the emperor, of the common bene- 

fits of nature, and the fair intercourſe of ſocial 

life, they retaliated the injuſtice on the ſubjects 

of the empire; and the crimes of Lupicinus 

Trey pere- were expiated by the ruin of the peaceful huſ- 
Thrace, bandmen of Thrace, the conflagration of their 
villages, and the maſlacre, or captivity, of their 
innocent families. The report of the Gothic 
victory was ſoon diffuſed .over the adjacent coun- 

try; and while it filled the minds of the Ro- 

mans with terror and diſmay, their own: haſty 
imprudence contributed to increaſe the forces of 
Fritigern, and the calamities of the . 

ome 


cc 
«c 


(72) Jornandes de Rebus Gelicis, c. 26. p. 648. edit. Grot. Theſe 
ſplendidi panni (they are comparatively ſuch) are undoubtedly tranſcribed 
teom the larger hiſtories of Priſcus. Ablavius, or Caſſiodorus. 
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Some time before the great emigration, a nume- 
rous body of Goths, under the command of 
Suerid and Colias, had been received into the 
protection and ſervice of the empire (93). They 
were encamped under the walls of Hadrianople : 
but the miniſters of Valens were anxious to re- 
move them beyond the Helleſpont, at a diſtance 
from the dangerous temptation which might to 
eaſily be communicated by the neighbourhood, 
and the ſucceis, of their countrymen. The re- 
ſpectful ſubmiſſion with which they yielded to ihe 
order of their march, might be conſidered as a 
proof of their fidelity; and their moderate re- 
queſt of a ſufficient allowance of proviſtons, and 
of a delay of only two days, was expreſſed in 
the moſt dutiful terms. But the fi:1t magiſtrate 
of Hadrianople, incenſed by ſome diforders 
which had been committed at tis country-houſe, 
refuſed this indulgence; and arming againſt 
them the inhabitants and manufacturers of a 
populous city, he urged, with hoſtile threats, 
their inſtant departure. The Barbarians ſtood 
ſilent and amazed, till they were exaſperated by 
the inſulting clamours, and millile weapons, of 
the populace ; but when patience or contempt 
was fatigued, they cruſhed the undiſciplined 
multitude, inflicted many a ſhameful wound on 
the backs of their flying enemies, and deſpoiled 


them of the ſplendid armour (74), which they 


were unworthy to bear. The reſemblance of 
their ſufferings and their actions ſoon united this 
victorious detachment to the nation of the Viſi- 


VoIL. IV. — F A aA goths; 


(73) Cum populis ſuis longe ante ſuſcepti. We are ignorant of the 


preciſe date and r cuinſtances of their tranſmigrat ion. 
(74) An Imp»: 12: manufacture of ſhields, &c. was eſtabliſhed at Hadria- 


neple; and the p-,,u/ace were headed by the Fabricenſer, or workmen 


(Valeſ, ad. Ami 1:5, xi. 6.) 
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goths; the troops of Colias and Suerid expected 
the approach of the great Fritigern, ranged 
themſelves under his ſtandard, and ſignaliſed 
their ardour in the ſiege of Hadrianople. But 
the reſiſtance of the garriſon informed the Bar- 
barians, that, in the attack of regular fortifica- 
tions, the efforts of unſkilful courage are ſeldom 
effectual. Their general acknowledged his er- 
ror, raiſed the ſiege, declared that, he was at 
„ peace with ftone walls (75),” and revenged 
his diſappointment on the adjacent country. He 
accepted, with pleaſure, the uſeful reinforce- 
ment of hardy workmen, who laboured in the 

gold mines of Thrace (76) for the emolument, 
and under the laſh, of an unfeeling maſter (77): 
and theſe new aſſociates conducted the Barbari- 
ans, through the ſecret paths, to the moſt ſe- 
queſtered places, which had been choſen to ſe- 
cure the inhabitants, the cattle, and the maga- 
zines of corn, With the aſſiſtance of ſuch 
guides, nothing could remain impervious, or 
inacceſſible: reſiſtance was fatal; flight was im- 
EE and the patient ſubmiſſion of help- 
eſs innocence ſeldom found mercy from the Bar- 
barian conqueror. In the courſe of theſe depre- 
dations 


(75) Pacem fibi eſſe cum parietibus memorans. Ammian. xxxi. 7. 
(76) Theſe mines were in the country of the Beſſi, in the ridge of 
mountains, the Rhodope, that runs between Philippi and Philipopolis 3 
two Macedonian cities, which derived their name and origin from the 
father of Alexander. From the mines of Thrace he annually received 
the value, not the weight, of a thouſand talents (200, oool.); a revenue 
which paid the Phalanx, and corrupted the orators of Greece. See Di- 
odor. Siculus, torn. ii. I. xvi. p. $8. edit. Weſleling. Godefroy's Commen- 
mentary on the Theodoſian Code, tom. iii. p. 496. Cellarius, Geograph- 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 676. 857. D'Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. 
p. 336. | 

(77) As thoſe unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had eniQted 
ſevere laws to drag them from their hiding- places. Cod. Thecdeſian. l. 
x. tit. xix. leg. 5. 7. F 
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dations, a great number of the children of the 
Goths, who had been ſold into captivity, were 
reſtored to the embraces of their afflicted pa- 
rents; but theie tender interviews, which might 
have revived and cheriſhed in their minds ſome 
ſentiments of humanity, tended only to ſtimu- 
late their native fierceneſs by the deſire of re- 
venge. They liſtened, with eager attention, to 
the complaints of their captive children, who had 
ſuffered the moſt cruel indignities from the luſt- 
ful or angry paſſions of their maſters, and the 
ſame cruelties, the ſame indignities, were ſe- 
verely retaliated on the ſons and daughters of 
the Romans (78). 


355 


The imprudence of Valens and his miniſters operations 
had introduced into the heart of the empire adde Co- 


thic war. 


nation of enemies; but the Viſigoths might A. D. 357. 


even yet have been reconciled, by the manly 
confeſſion of paſt errors, and the ſincere perfor- 
mance of former engagements. Theſe healing 
and temperate meaſures ſeemed to concur with 
the timorous diſpoſition of the ſovereign of the 
Eaſt : but, on this occaſion alone, Valens was 
brave; and his unſeaſonable bravery was fatal 
to himſelf and to his ſubjects. He declared his 
intention of marching from Antioch to Conſtan- 
tinople, to ſubdue this dangerous rebellion; and, 
as he was not ignorant of the difficulties of the 
enterpriſe, he ſolicited the aſſiſtance of his nep- 
hew, the emperor Gratian, Who commanded all 
the forces of the Weſt. The veteran troops 
were haſtily recalled from the defence of Ar- 
menia ; that important frontier was abandoned 
to the diſcretion of Sapor; and the immediate 

| Aa 2 conduct 


(78) See Ammianus, xxxi. 6, 6. The hiſtorian of the Gothic war 
loſes time and ſpace, by an unſeaſonable recapitulation of the ancient 
iaroads of the Barbarians. 
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conduct of the Gothic war was entruſted, dur- 
ing the abſence of Valens, to his heutenants 
Trajan and Profuturus, two generals who in— 
dulged themſelves in a very falſe and favoura- 
ble opinion of their own abilities. On their ar- 


rival in Thrace, they were joined by Richomer, 


count of the domeſtics; and the auxiliaries of 
the Weſt, that marched under his banner, were 
compoſed of the Gallic legions, reduced indeed 
by a ſpirit of deſertion to the vain appearances 
of ſtrength and numbers. In a council of war, 
which was influenced by pride, rather than by 
reaſon, it was reſolved to ſeek, and to encoun- 
ter, the Barbarians, who lay encamped in the 
ſpacious and fertile meadows, near the moſt 


ſouthern of the ſix mouths of the Danube (79). 


Their camp was ſurrounded by the uſual for- 
tification of waggons (80); and the Barbarians, 


ſecure within the vaſt circle of the incloſure, 


enjoyed the fruits of their valour, and the ſpoils 
of the province. In the midſt of riotous intem- 
perance, the watchful Fritigern obſerved the 
motions, and penetrated the deſigns, of the 
Romans. He perceived, that the numbers of 
the enemy were continually increaſing ; and, as 
he underſtood their intention of attacking his 
rear, as ſoon as the ſcarcity of forage ſhould 
oblige him to remove his camp; he recalled to 
their ſtandard his predatory detachments, which 


covered 


(79) The Itinerary Antonius (p. 226, 227. edit. Weſſeling) marks the 
ſituation of this place about ſixty miles north of Tomi, Ovid's exile : 
and the name of Salicer (the willows) expreſſes the nature of the ſoil, 

(80) This circle of waggons, the Carrago, was the uſual fortification of 
the Barbarians (Vegetius de Re Millitari, J. iii. c. 10. Valeſius ad Am- 
mian. xxxi. 7.). The practice and the name were preſerved by their 


deſcendants, as late as the fifteenth century. The Charrey, which ſur- 


rounded the , is a word familiar to the readers of Froiſſard, or Co- 
mmes. 8 
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covered the adjacent country. As ſoon as the 
deſcried the flaming bacons (81), they obeyed 
with incredible ſpeed, the ſignal of their leader; 
the camp was filled with the martial crowd of 
Barbarians; their impatient clamours demanded 
the battle, and their tumultuous zeal was ap- 
proved and animated by the ſpirit of their 
chiefs, The evening was already advanced; 
and the two armies prepared themſelves for 
the approaching combat, which was deferred 
only till the dawn of day. While the trumpets 
ſounded to arms, the undaunted courage of the 
Goths was confirmed by the mutual obligation 
of a ſolemn oath; and as they advanced to 
meet the enemy, the rude ſongs, which celebrat- 
ed the glory of their forefathers, were mingled 
with their fierce and diſſonant outcries : and op- 
poſed to the artificial harmony of the Roman 
ſhout. Some military ſkill was diſplayed by 
Fritigern to gain the advantage of a command- 
ing eminence ; but the bloody conflict, whick 
began and ended with the light, was maintain- 
ed, on either fide, by the perſonal and obſtinate 
efforts of ſtrength, valour, and agility. The 
legions of Armenia ſupported their fame in 
arms; but they were oppreſſed by the irreſiſtible 
weight of the hoſtile multitude : the left wing 
of the Romans was thrown into diſorder, and 
the field was ſtrewed with their mangled car- 
caſſes. This partial defeat was balanced, how- 
ever, by partial ſucceſs; and when the two ar- 
mies, at a late hour of the evening, retreated 
to their reſpective camps, neither of them _ 
| claim 


(81) Statim ut accen{ malleoli. I have uſed the literal ſenſe of rea! 
torches or beacons ; but I almoſt ſuſpect, that it is only one of thoſe 
turgid metaphors, thoſe falſe ornaments, that perpetually disfigure the = 
ſtyle of Ammianus 
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claim the honours, or the effects, of a decihve 
victory, The real loſs was more ſeverely felt 
by the Romans, in proportion to the ſmallneſs 
of their numbers; but the Goths were ſo deeply 
confounded and diſmayed by this vigorous, and 
perhaps unexpected, reſiſtance, that they re- 
mained ſeven days within the circle of their for- 
tifications. Such funeral rites, as the circum- 
ſtances of time and place would admit, were 
piouſly diſcharged to ſome officers of diſtinguiſh- 
ed rank ; but the indiſcriminate vulgar was left 
unburied on the plain. Their fleſh was greedily 
devoured by the birds of prey, who, in that age, 
enjoyed very frequent and delicious feaſts; and 
ſeveral years afterwards the white and naked 
bones, which covered the wide extent of the fields, 
preſented to the eyes of Ammianus, a dreadful 
monument of the battle of Salices (82). 


Union ofthe The progreſs of the Goths had been checked 
Guhs withhy the doubtful event of that bloody day; and 


the Huns, 


Alani, &c. 


the Imperial generals, whoſe army would have 
been conſumed by the repetition of ſuch a con- 
teſt, embraced the more rational plan, of de- 
ſtroyi ing the Barbarians, by the wants and preſ- 
ſure of their own multitudes. They prepared 
to confine the Viſtgoths in the narrow angle of 
land, between the Danube, the deſert of Sc) thia, 
and the mountains of Hæmus, till their ſtrength 
and ſpirit ſhould be inſenfibly waſted by the 
inevitable operation of famine. The deſign was 
proſecuted wich ſome conduct and ſucceſs: the 

Barbarians 


(82) Indicant nunc uſque aſbentes offibus campi. Ammian. xxxi. 7. 
The hiſtorian might have viewed theſe plains, either as a ſoldier or , 
traveller. But his modeſty has ſuppreſſed the adventures of his own life 
ſubſequent to the Perſian wars of Conſtantius and Jolian. We are igno- 
rant of the time when he quitted the ſervice, and retired to Rome, where 
de _—_ to have compoſed his Fiery of his Own Times. 
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Barbarians had almoſt exhauſted their own ma- 
gazines, and the harveſts of the country; and 
the diligence of Saturninus, the maſter-general 
of the cavalry, was employed to improve the 
ſtrength, and to contract the extent, of the Ro- 
man fortifications. His labours were interrupt- 
ed by the alarming intelligence, that new ſwarms 
of Barbarians had paſſed the unguarded Da- 
nube, either to ſupport the cauſe, or to imitate 
the example, of Fritigern. The juſt appre- 
henſion, that he himſelf might be ſurrounded, 
and overwhelmed, by the arms of hoſtile and 
unknown nations, compelled Saturninus to re- 
linquiſh the ſiege of the Gothic camp: and the 
indignant Viſigoths, breaking from their con- 
finement, ſatiated their hunger and revenge, by 
the repeated devaſtation of the fruitful country, 
which extends above three hunared miles from 
the banks of the Danube to ſtreights of the Hel- 
leſpont (83). The ſagacious Fritigern had ſuc- 
ceſsfully appealed to the paſſions, as well as to 
the intereſt, of his Barbarian allies; and the 
love of rapine, and the hatred of Rome, ſe- 
conded, or even prevented, the eloquence of 
his ambaſſadors, He cemented a ſtrict and uſe- 
ful alliance with the great body of his country- 
men, who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the 

uardians of their infant king : the long ani- 
moſity of rival tribes was ſuſpended by the ſenſe 
of their common intereſt ; the independent part of 
the nation was aſſociated under one ſtandard ; 
and the chiefs of the Oſtrogoths appear to have 
yielded to the ſuperior genius of the general of 
the Viſigoths. He obtained the formidable aid 
of the Taifalæ, whoſe military renown was diſ- 


graced 


(83) Ammian. xxXxi. 8. 
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graced and polluted by the public infamy of 
their domeſtic manners. Every youth, on his 
entrance into the world, was united by the nies 
of honourable friendſhip, and brutal love, to 
ſome warrior of the tribe; nor could he hope 
to be releaſed from this unnatural connection, 
till he had approved his manhood, by ſlaying, in 
ſingle combat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of 
the foreſt (84). But the moſt powerful auxili- 
aries of the Goths were drawn from the camp 
of thoſe enemies who had expelled them from 
their native ſeats. The loote ſubordination, 
and extenſive poſſeſſions, of the Huns and the 
Alani, delayed the conqueſts, and diſtracted the 
councils, of that victorious people. Several of 
the Hords were allured by the liberal promiſes 
of Fritigern ; and the rapid cavalry of Scythia, 
added weight and energy to the ſteady and ſtre- 
nuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. The Sar- 
matians, who could never forgive the ſucceſſor 
of Valentinian, enjoyed and encreaſed the gene- 
ral confuſion; and a ſeaſonable irruption of 
the Alemanni, into the provinces of Gaul, en- 
gaged the attention, and divertcd the forces, of 
the emperor of the Welt (85). 


Gratianover One of the moſt dangerous inconveniencies 


the Aleman of the Introduction of the Barbarians into the 


army 


(84) Hanc Taitalorum gentern turpern, et obſcene vitæ ſlagitiis ita ac- 
tipimus merſam ; ut apud eos nefan1i concubitũs fœdete copulentur mares 
puberes, ætatis viriditatem in eorum pollutis ufibus conſumpturi. Porto, 
ſi quii jam adultus aprum exceperit ſolus, vel interemit urſum i immanem, 
colluvione liberatur inceſti. Ammian. xx!. 9. Among the Greeks like» 


_ wiſe, more eſpecially among the Cretans, the holy bands of friendibip 


were confirmed, and ſuflied, by unnatural love. 


(85) Ammian. xxxi. 8, 9. Jerom. (tom. i. p. 26.) enumerates the 
ations, and marks a calamitous period of twenty years, This epiſtle to 


Heliodorus was compoſed in the year 397 (Tillemont, Mem, Eccles 
rom. xil. p. 645. ), ; 
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army and the palace, was ſenſibly felt in their 
correſpondence with their hoſtile countrymen ; 
to whom they imprudently, or maliciouſly, re- 
vealed the weakneſs of the Roman empire. A 
ſoldier, of the life- guards of Gratian, was of the 
nation of the Alemanni, and of the tribe of the 
Lentienſes, who dwelt beyond the lake of Con- 
ſtance. Some domeſtic buſineſs obliged him to 
requeſt a leave of abſence. In a ſhort viſit to 
his family and friends, he was expoſed to their 
curious inquiries; and the vanity of the loqua- 
cious ſoldier tempted him to diſplay his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ſecrets of the ſtate, 
and the deſigns of his maſter, The intelligence, 
that Gratian was preparing to lead the military 
force of Gaul, and of the Weſt, to the aſſiſt- 
ance of his uncle Valens, pointed out to the 
reſtleſs ſpirit of the Alemanm, the moment, and 
the mode, of a ſucceſsful invaſion. The enter- 
priſe of ſome light detachments, who, in the 
month of February, paſſed the Rhine upon the 
ice, was the prelude of a more important war. 
The boldeſt hopes of rapine, perhaps of con- 
gueſt, outweighed the conſiderations of timid 
prudence, or national faith. Every foreſt, and 
every village, poured forth a band of hardy 
adventurers; and the great army of the Ale- 
manni, which, on their approach, was eſtimat- 
ed at forty thouſand men by the fears of the peo- 
ple, was afterwards magnified to the number of 
ſeventy thouſand, by the vain and credulous 
ſlattery of the Imperial court. The legions, 
which had been ordered to march into Panno- 
nia, were immediately recalled, or detained, for 
the defence of Gaul; the military command was 
divided between Nanienus and Mellobaudes ; 
and the youthful emperor, though he reſpected 


the 
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the long experience and ſober wiſdom of the 
former, was much more inclined to admire, and 
to follow, the martial ardour of his colleague 
who was allowed to unite the incompatible cha- 
racers of count of the domeſtics, and of king 
of the Franks. His rival Priarius, king of the 
Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled, by 
the ſame headſtrong valour : and as their troops 
were animated by the ſpirit of their leaders, 


they met, they ſaw, they encountered, each 


other, near the town of Argentaria, or Colmar 
(86), in the plains of Alſace. The glory of the 
day was juſtly aſcribed to the miſſile weapons, 
and well-practiſed evolutions, of the Roman 
ſoldiers: the Aiemanni, who long maintained 
their ground, were ſlaughtered with unrelenting 
fury: five thouſand only of the Barbarians eſ- 
caped to the woods and mountains; and the 
glorious death of their king on the field of bat- 
tle, ſaved him from the reproaches of the peo- 
ple, who are Jo” diſpoſed to accuſe the jut- 
tice, or policy, of an unſucceſsful war. After 
this ſignal victory, which ſecured the peace of 
Gaul, and aſſerted the honour of the Roman 
arms, the emperor Gratian appeared to proceed 
without delay on his Eaſtern expedition; but as 
he , approached the confines of the Alemanni, 
he ſuddenly inclined to the left, ſurpriſed them 
by his unexpected paſſage of the Rhine, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of the country. 
The Barbarians oppoſed to his progreſs the ob- 
ſtacles of nature and of courage; and ſtill con- 

tinued 


(86) The field of battle, Argentaria, or Argentevaria, is accurately 
axed by M. d'Anville (Notice de I Ancienne Gaule, p. 96—99.) at 
twenty-three Gallic leagues, or thirty-four and a half Roman miles, to 
the South of Straſburgh. From its ruins the adjacent town of Celmar 
bas ariſen, | 
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tinued to retreat, from one hill to another, till 
they were ſatisfied, by repeated trials, of the 
power and perſeverance of their enemies. Their 
ſubmiſſion was accepted, as a proof, not indeed 
of their ſincere repentance, but of their actual 
diſtreſs; and a ſelect number of their brave and 
robuſt youth was exacted from the faithleſs na- 
tion, as the moſt ſ-bſtantial pledge of their fu- 
ture moderation. The ſubjects of the empire, 
who had ſo often experienced, that the Ale- 
manni could neither be ſubdued by arms, nor 
reſtrained by treaties, might not promiſe them- 
ſelves any ſolid or laſting tranquility ; but they 
diſcovered, in the virtues of their young ſove- 
reign, the proſpect of a long and au. picious 
reign. When the legions climbed the moun- 
tains, and ſcaled the fortifications, of the Bar- 
barians, the valour of Gratian was diſtinguiſhed 
in the foremoſt ranks; and the gilt and varie- 
gated armour of his guards was pierced and 
ſhattered by the blows, which they had received 
in their conſtant attachment to the perſon of 
their ſove:;eign. At the age of nineteen, the 
ſon of Valentinian ſeemed to poſſeſs the talents 
of peace and war; and his perſonal ſucceſs a- 
gainſt the Alemanni was interpreted as a ſure 
preſage of his Gothic triumphs (87). 


363 


While Gratian deſerved and enjoyed the ap-yaen 
plauſe of his ſubjects, the emperor Valens, who, merch 
at length, had removed his court and army from Es, © 


Goths, 
Antioch, was received by the people of Con- P. 378. 


Before he had repoſed himſelf ten days in the 
- capital, 


(87) The full and impartial narrative of Ammianus (xxxi. 10.) may 
derive ſome additiona! light from the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle 
of Jerom, and the Hiſtory of Oroſius (I. vii, c. 33. p. $52. edit. Ha ver- 


samp. ). 


ſtantinople as the author of the public calamity. Jus 35th 


une 11th. 
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capital, he was urged, by the licentious clamours 
of the Hippodrome, to march againſt the Bar- 
barians, whom he had invited into his domini- 
ons: and the citizens, who are always brave at 
a diſtance from any real danger, declared, with 
confidence, that, if they were ſupplied with 
arms, they alone would undertake to deliver the 
4 from the ravages of an inſulting 
oe (88). The vain reproaches of an ignorant 
multitude haſtened the downfal of the Roman 
Empire; they provoked the deſperate raſhneſs 
of Valens; who did not find, either in his re- 
putation, or in his mind, any motives to ſup- 
port with firmneſs the public contempt. He 
was ſoon perſuaded, by the ſucceſsful atchieve- 
ments of his lieutenants, to deſpiſe the power of 


the Goths, who, by the diligence of Fritigern, 


were now collected in the neighbourhood of 
Hadrianople. The march of the Taifalæ had 
been intercepted by the valiant Frigerid; the 
king of thoſe licentious Barbarians was ſlain in 
battle ; and the ſuppliant captives were ſent into 
diſtant exile to cultivate the lands of Italy, 
which were aſſigned for their ſettlement, in the 
vacant territories of Modena and Parma (89). 
The exploits of Sebaſtian (90), who was recent- 


ly 


(38) Moratus paucifſimes dies, ſeditione popularem levium pulſus. 
Ammian. xxxi. 11. Socrates (+. iv. c. 38.) ſupplies the dates and ſome 
circumſtances, 

(89) Nivoſque omnes circa Mutinam, Reęiumque, et Parmam, Itali- 
ca oppida, rura culturos exterminavit. Ammianus, xxXxi. 9. Thoſe ci- 
ties and diſtricte, about ten years after the colony of the Taifalz, appear 
in 2 veiy defolate ate. See Muratori, Diſſertazioni ſopra le Antichiia 
Italiane, tom. i. Difſert. zx1. p. 354. 

(90) Ammian. xxxi. 11. Zoſimus, 1. iv. p. 228.230. The latter 
expatiates on the deſultory exploits of Sebaſtian, and diſpatches, in a few 
lines, the important battle of Hadrianople. According to the eccleſiaſtical 
Sritics. who bate Sebattian, the praiſe of Zoſimus is diſgrace (Tillemont, 
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ly engaged in the ſervice of Valens, and pro- 
moted to the rank of maſter-general of the in- 
fantry, were ſtill more honourable to himfelf, 
and uſeful to' the republic. He obtained the 
permiſſion of ſelecting three hundred ſoldiers 
from each of the legions; and this ſeparate de- 
tachment ſoon acquired the ſpirit of diſcipline, 
and the exerciſe of arms, which were almoſt 
forgotten under the reign of Valens. By the 
vigour and conduct of Sebaſtian, a large body 
of the Goths was ſurpriſed in their camp : and 
the immenſe ſpoil, which was recovered from 
their hands, filled the city of Hadrianople, and 
the adjacent plain, The ſplendid narratives, 
which the general tranſmitted of his own ex- 


ploits, alarmed the Imperial court by the ap- 


pearance of ſuperior merit ; and though he cau- 
tiouſly inſiſted on the difficulties of the Gothic 
war, his valour was praiſed, his advice was re- 
jected; and Valens, who liſtened with pride and 
pleaſure to the flattering ſuggeſtions of the eu- 


nuchs of the palace, was impatient to ſeize the 


glory of an eaſy and aſſured conqueſt. His ar- 
my was ſtrengthened by a numerous reinforce- 
ment of veterans : and his march from Conſtan- 
tinople to Hadrianople was conducted with ſo 
much military ſkill, that he prevented the acti- 


vity of the Barbarians, who deſigned to occupy 


the intermediate defiles, and to intercept either 


the troops themſelves, or their convoys of pro- 
viſions. The camp of Valens, which he pitched 


under the walls of Hadrianople, was fortified, 
according to the practice of the Romans, with 
a ditch and rampart, and a moſt important 

council 


Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 121.). His prejudice and ignorance un- 


doubtedly render him a very queſtionable judge of merit, 
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council was ſummoned, to decide the fate of 
the emperor and of the empire. The party of 
reaſon and of delay was ſtrenuouſly maintained 
by Victor, who had corrected, by the leſſons of 
experience, the native fierceneſs of the Sarma- 
tian character ; while Sebaſtian, with the flexible 
and obſequious eloquence of a courtier, repre- 
ſented every precaution, and every meaſure, 
that implied a doubt of immediate victory, as 
unworthy of the courage and majeſty of their 
invincible monarch, The ruin of Valens was 
precipitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigern, 
and the prudent admonitions of the emperor of 
the Weſt. The advantages of negociating in 
the midſt of war, were perfectly underſtood by 
the general of the Barbarians; and a Chriſtian 
eccleſiaſtic was diſpatched, as the holy miniſter 
of peace, to penetrate, and to perplex, the 
councils of the enemy. The misfortunes, as 
well as the provocations, of the Gothic nation, 
were forciby and truly deſcribed by their am- 
baſſador; who proteſted, in the name of Friti- 
gern, that he was till diſpoſed to lay down his 
arms, or to employ them only in the defence of 
the empire; if he could ſecure, for his wander- 
ing countrymen, a tranquil ſettlement on the 
waſte lands of Thrace, and a ſufficient allow- 
ance of corn and cattle. But he added, in a 
whiſper of confidential friendſhip, that the ex- 
aſperated Barbarians were averſe to theſe reaſon- 
able condittons; and, that Fritigern was doubt- 
ful whether he could accompliſh the concluſion 
of the treaty, unleſs he found himſelf ſup- 
ported by the preſence, and terrors, of an Im- 
perial army. About the ſame time, Count 
Richomer returned from the Weſt, to announce 
the defeat and ſubmiſſion of the Alemanni, to 

inform 
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inform Valens, that his nephew advanced by 
rapid marches at the head of the veteran and vic- 
torious legions of Gaul; and to requeſt, in the 
name of Gratian, and of the republic, that eve- 
ry dangerous and deciſive mealure might be 
ſuſpended, till the junction of the two emperors 
ſhould enſure the ſucceſs of the Gothic war, 
But the feeble ſovereign of the Eaſt was actu- 
ated only by the fatal illuſions of pride and jea- 
louſy. He diſdained the importunate advice; 
he rejected the humiliating aid ; he 8 com- 
pared the ignominious, at leaſt the inglorious, 
period of his own reign, with the fame of a 
beardleſs youth; and Valens ruſhed into the 
field, to erect his imaginary trophy, before the 
diligence of his colleague could uſurp any ſhare 
of the triumphs of the day. 


67 


On the ninth of Auguſt, a day which has de- gig of 
ſerved to be marked among the moſt inauſpicious Hairiano- 


of the Roman Calendar (91), the emperor Sw 378. 


lens, leaving, under a ſtrong guard, his baggage Auguft gtd, 


and military treaſure, marched from Hadrianople 
to attack the Goths, who were encamped about 
twelve miles from the city (92). By ſome miſ- 
take of the orders, or ſome 1gnorance of the 
ground, the right wing, or column of cavalry, 
arrived in ſight of the enemy, whiltt the left was 
ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance; the ſoldiers were 
compelled, in the ſultry heat of ſummer, to 

precipitate 


(91) Ammianus {xxxi. 12, 13.) almoſt alone deſcribes the councils 
and ations which were terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople- 
We might cenſure the vices of his ſtyle, the diforder and perplexity of 
his narrative: but we muſt now take leave of this impartial hiſtorian 3 
and reproach is filenced by our regret for ſuch an irreparable loſs. 

(92) The difference of the eight miles of Ammianus, and the twelve 
of Idatius, can only embarraſs thoſe critics (Valeſius ad loc.), who ſup- 
poſe a great army ts be a mathematical point, without ſpace er di- 
menſions. 
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precipitate their pace ; and the line of battle was 
formed with tedious confuſion, and irregular de- 
lay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached to 
forage in the adjacent country ; and Fritigern 
ſtill continued to practiſe his cuſtomary arts. He 
diſpatched meſſengers of peace, made propoſals, 
required hoſtages, and waſted the hours, till the 
Romans, expoſed without ſhelter to the burning 
rays of the ſun, were exhauſted by thirſt, hun- 
ger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor was 
perſuaded to ſend an ambaſlador to the Gothic 
camp ; the zeal of Richomer, who alone had 
courage to accept the dangerous commiſſion, 
was applauded : and the count of the domeſtics, 
adorned with the ſplendid enſigns of his dignity, 
had proceeded ſome way in the ſpace between 
the two armies, when he was ſuddenly recalled 
by the alarm of battle. The haſty and impru- 
dent attack was made by Bacurius the Iberian, 
who commanded a body of archers and target- 
teers; and as they advanced with raſhneſs, they 
retreated with loſs and diſgrace. In the ſame 
moment, the flying ſquadrons of Alatheus and 
Saphrax, whoſe return was anxiouſly expected 
by the general of the Goths, deſcended like 2 
whirlwind from the hills, ſwept acroſs the plain, 
and added new terrors to the tumultuous, but 
irreſiſtible, charge of the Barbarian hoſt. The 
Defeat of Event of the Battle of Hadrianople, ſo fatal to 
the Romans. Valens and to the empire, may be deſcribed in a 
few words: the Roman cavalry fled ; the infan- 
try was abandoned, ſurrounded, and cut in 
pieces. The moſt {kilful evolutions, the firmeſt 
courage, are ſcarcely ſufficient to extricate a bo- 
dy of foot, encompaſſed, on an open plain, by 
ſuperior numbers of horſe : but the troops of 
Valens, oppreſſed by the weight of the My 
an 
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and their own fears, were crowded into a narrow 
ipace, where it was impoſſible for them to extend 
their ranks, or even to ule, with effect, their 
ſwords and javelins. In the midſt of tumult, of 
ſlaughter, and of diſmay, the emperor, deſerted 
by his guards, and wounded, as it was ſuppoſed, 
with an arrow, ſought protedion among the 
Lancearii and the Mattiarii, who ſtill maintained 
their ground with ſome appearance of order and 
firmneſs, His faithful generals, Trajan and 


Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly ex- 


claimed, that all was loſt, unleſs the perſon of 
the emperor could be ſaved. Some troops, ani- 
mated by their exhortation, advanced to his re- 
lief : they found only a bloody ſpot, covered 
with a heap of broken arms, and mangled bodies, 
without being able to diſcover their unfortunate 
prince, either among the living, or the dead. 
Their ſearch could not indeed be ſucceſsful, if 
there is any truth in the circumſtances, with 
which ſome hiſtorians have related the death of 


the emperor. By the care of his attendants, Death of the 
Valens was removed from the field of battle tofn?“ or Ve. 


a neighbouring cottage, where "uy attempted 
to dreſs his wound, and to provide for his future 
ſafety. But this humble retreat was inſtantly 
ſurrounded by the enemy : they tried to force 
the door; they were provoked by a diſcharge of 
arrows from the roof; till at length, impatient of 
delay, they ſet fire toa pile of dry faggots, and 
conſumed the cottage, with the Roman emperor 
and his train. Valens periſhed in the flames; 
and a youth who dropt from the window, alone 
eſcaped, to atteſt the melancholy tale, and to 
inform the Goths of the ineſtimable prize which 
they had loſt by their own raſhneſs. A great 
number of brave and diſtinguiſhed officers pe- 
Vol. IV, —F B b riſned 
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riſhed in the battle of Hadrianople, which equal- 
led, in the actual loſs, and far ſurpaſſed, in the 
fatal conſequences, the misfortune which Rome 
had formerly ſuſtained in the fields of Cannæ (93). 
Two amor roms” of the cavalry and infantry, 
two great officers of the palace, and thirty five 
tribunes, were found among the ſlain ; and the 
death of Sebaſtian might ſatisfy the world, that 
he was the victim, as well as the author, of the 
public calamity. Above two-thirds of the Ro- 
man army were deſtroyed : and the darkneſs of 
the night was eſteemed a very favourable ciicum- 
ſtance; as it ſerved to conceal the flight of the 
multitude, and to protect the more orderly re- 
treat of Victor and Richomer, who alone, amidſt 
the general conſternation, maintained the ad- 
vantage of calm courage, and regular diſci- 
pline (94). 
While the impreſſions of grief and terror were 
{till recent in the minds of men, the moſt cele- 
brated rhetorician of the age compoſed the fune- 
ral oration of a vanquiſhed army, and of an 
Funeral ora. Un popular prince, whoſe throne was already 
tion of V3- occupied by a ſtranger. ** There are not want- 
army. ing,“ ſays the candid Libanius, thoſe who 
arraign 


(93) Nec ulla, annalibus, præter Cannenſem pugnam its ad interne- 
cionem res legitur geſta. Ammian. xxxi. 13. According to the grave 
Polybius, no more than 370 horſe, and 3000 foot, eſcaped from the field 
of Cannz : 10,000 were made priſoners ; and the number of the ſlain 
amounted to 5630 horſe, and 70,000 foot (Polyb. I. iii. p. 371. (dit. 
Caſaubon, in 8 vo). Livy (xxii. 49.) is ſomewhat leſs bloody: he ſlaugh- 
ters only 2700 horſe, and 40,000 foot. The Roman army was ſuppoſed 
to conſiſt of 87,200 effeftive men (xxii. 36.). 

(94) We have gained ſome faint light from Jerom (tom. i. p. 26. and 
in Chron. p 188.), Victor (in Epitome), Oroſius (', vii. e. 33. p. 554. ), 
Jornandes (e. 27.), Zoſimus (l. iv. p. 230.), Socrates (I. iv, c. 38.) 
Soꝛ omen (1. vi. c. 40.), Idatius (in Chron.). But their united evidence, 
if weighed againſt Ammianus alone, is light and unſubſtantial. 
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arraign the prudence of the emperor, or who 
impute the public misfortune to the want of 
courage and diſcipline in the troops. For my 
own part, I reverence the memory of their 
former exploits: I reverence the glorious 
death, which they bravely received, ſtanding, 
and fighting in their ranks : I reverence the 
field of battle, ſtained with Heir blood, and 
the blood of the Barbarians. "Thoſe honoura- 
ble marks have been already waſhed away by 
the rains; but the lofty monuments of their 
bones, the bones of generals, of centurions, 
and of valiant warriors, claim a longer period 
of duration, The king himſelf fought and 
fell in the foremoſt ranks of the battle. His 
attendants prefented him with the fleeteſt 
hories of the Imperial ſtable, that would ſoon 
have carried him beyond the purſuit of the 
enemy. They vainly prefled him to reſerve 
his important life for the future ſervice of the 
republic, He till declared, that he was un- 
worthy to ſurvive ſo many of the braveſt and 
moſt faithful of his ſubjects ; and the monarch 
was nobly buried under a mountain of the 
ſlain. Let none, therefore, preſume to 


aſcribe the victory of the Barbarians to the 


fear, the weakneſs, or the imprudence, of the 
Roman troops. The chiefs and the ſoldiers 
were animated by the virtue of their anceſt- 
ors, whom they equalled in diſcipline, and 
the arts of war. Their generous emulation 
was ſupported by the love of glory, which 
prompted them to contend at the ſame time 
with heat and thirſt, with fire and the ſword ; 
and cheerfully to embrace an honourable 
death, as their refuge againſt flight and infa- 
my. The indignation of the gods has been 
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the only cauſe of the ſucceſs of our enemies.“ 
The truth of hiſtory may diſclaim ſome parts of 
this panegyiic, which cannot ſtrictly be recon- 
ciled with the character of Valens, or the cir- 
cumſtances of the battle : but the faireſt com- 
mendation is due to the eloquence, and ſtill 
more to the generoſity, of the ſophiſt of An- 

tioch (95). | 
The pride of the Goths was elated by this me- 
morable victory; but their avarice was diſap- 
pointed by the mortifying ditcovery, that the 
richeſt part of the Imperial ſpoil had been within 
the walls of Hadrianople. They haſtened to 
poſſeſs the reward of their valour; but they 
were encountered by the remains of a vanquiſh- 
ed army, with an intrepid reſolution, which was 
the effect of their deſpair, and the only hope of 
their ſafety. The walls of the city, and the 
ramparts of the adjacent camp, were lined with 
military engines, that threw ſtones of an enor- 
mous weight ; and aſtoniſhed the ignorant Bar- 
barians by the noiſe, and velocity, ſtill more 
than by the real effects, of the diſcharge. The 
ſoldiers, the citizens, the provincials, the do- 
meſtics of the palace, were united in the dan- 
ger, and in the defence: the furious aſſault of 
the Goths was repulſed ; their ſecret arts of 
treachery and treaſon were diſcovered ; and, 
after an obſtinate conflict of many hours, they 
retired to their tents; convinced, by experience, 
that it would be far more adviſeable to obſerve 
the treaty, which their ſagacious leader had ta- 
citly ſtipulated with the fortifications of great and 
populous cities, After the haſty and impolitic 
maſſacre 


(95) Libanius de alciſend, Julian, Nece, c. 3. in Fabricius, Biblict , 
Græc. tom. vii. p. 1 46—1 48. 
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maſſacre of three hundred deſerters, an act of 
juſtice extremely uſeful to the diſcipline of the 
Roman armies, the Goths indignantly raiſed the 
ſiege of Hadrianople. The ſcene of war and 
tumult was inſtantly converted into a ſilent ſoli- 
tude: the multitude ſuddenly diſappeared ; the 
ſecret paths of the woods and mountains were 
marked with the footſteps of the trembling fu- 
gitives, who ſought a refuge in tae diſtant cities 
of Illyricum and Macedonia: and the faithful 
officers of the houſehold, and the treaſury, cau- 
tiouſly proceeded in ſearch of the emperor, of 
whoſe death they were ſtill ignorant. The tide 
of the Gothic inundation rolled from the walls of 
Hadrianople to the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople. 
The Barbarians were ſurpriſed with the ſplendid 
appearance of the capital of the Eaſt, the height 
and extent of the walls, the myriads of wealthy 
and affrighted citizens who crowded the ram- 
parts, and the various proſpect of the ſea and 
land. While they gazed with hopeleſs defire on 
the inacceſſible beauties of Conſtantinople, a 
ſally was made from one of the gates by a party 
of Saracens (96), who had been fortunately en- 
gaged in the ſervice of Valens. The cavalry of 
Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable 
ſwiftneſs and ſpirit of the Arabian horſes : their 
riders were ſkilled in the evolutions of irregular 
war ; and the Northern Barbarians were aſto- 
niſhed, and diſmayed, by the inhuman ferocity 
of the Barbarians of the South. A Gothic ſol- 

dier 


(96) Valens had gained, or rather purchaſed, the friendſhip cf the 
Saracens, Whoſe vexatious inroads were felt on the borders of Phœnicia, 
Paleſtine, and Egypt. The Chriſtian faith had been lately introduced 
among a people, reſerved, in a future age, to propagate another religion 
(Tiilemont, Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 104+ 106. 141. Mem. 
Eccleſ. tom. vil. p. 593-)- 
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dier was ſlain by the dagger of an Arab; and 
the hairy, naked ſavage, applying his lips to the 
wound, expreſſed a horrid delight, while he 
ſucked the blood of his vanquiſhed enemy (97). 
The army of the Goths, laden with the ſpoils of 
the wealthy ſuburbs, and the adjacent territory, 


ſlowly moved, from the Boilphorus, to the 


mountains which form the weſtern boundary of 
Thrace. The important paſs of Succi was be- 
trayed by the fear, or the miſconduct, of Mau- 
rus ; and the Barbarians, who no longer had any 
reſiſtance to apprehend from the ſcattered and 
vanquiſhed troops of the Eaſt, ſpread themſelves 
over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, 


as far as the confines of Italy, and the Hadriatic 
Sea (98). 


They ravage The Romans, who ſo coolly, and ſo conciſe- 


the Roman 
provinces, 


A. D. 378, ciſed by the legions (99), reſerve their * 


3795 


ly, mention the acts of juſtice which were exer- 


ſion, and their eloquence, for their own ſuffer- 
ings, when the provinces were invaded, and de- 
ſolated, by the arms of the ſucceſsful Barba- 

rians. 


(97) Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia præter pubem, ſubrancum et 
lugubre ſtrepens. Ammian. xxxi. 16. and Valeſ. ad loc. The Arabs 
often fought naked; a' cuſtom which may be aſcribed to their ſultry 
climate, and oftentatious bravery. The deſcription of this unknown 
lavage is the lively portrait of Derur, à aame fo dreadful to the Chrittians 
of Syria. See Ockley's Hitt. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 72. 84. 87. 

(98) The ſeries of events may ſtill be traced in the laſt pages of Am- 
mianus (xxxi. 15, 16.). Zoſimus (l. iv. p. 227. 231). whom we are now 
reduced to cheriſh, miſplaces the ſally of the Arabs before the death of 
Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legation. p. 20.) praiſes the fertility of 
Thrace, Macedonia, &c. 

(99) Obſerve with how much indifference Cæſar relates, in the Com- 
mentaries of the Gallic War; hat he put to death the whole ſenate of 
the Veneti, who had yielded to his mercy (iii. 16.) ; that he laboured to 
extirpate the whole nation of the Eburones (vi. 31.) ; Hat forty thouſand 
perſons were maſſacred at Eourges by the juſt revenge of his ſoldiers, whe 


. Foare1 neither age nor ſex (vii. 27.), &c. 
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rians. The ſimple circumſtantial narrative (did 
tuch a narrative exiſt) of the ruin of a ſingle 
town, of the misfortunes of a ſingle family (100), 
might exhibit an intereſting and inſtructive 
picture of human manners: but the tedious re- 
petition of vague and declamatory complaints 
would fatigue the attention of the moſt patient 
reader. The ſame cenſure may be applied, 
though not perhaps in an equal degree, to the 
prophane, and the eccleſiaſtical, writers of thts 
unhappy period; that their minds were inflamed 
by popular, ard religious, animoſity ; and, that 
the true ſize and colour of every object is falſi- 
fied by the exaggerations of their corrupt elo- 
quence, The vehement Jerom (101) might 
juſtly deplore the calamities inflicted by the 
Goths, and their barbarous allies, on his native 
country of Pannomia, and the wide extent of 


the provinces, from the walls of Conſtantinople 


to the foot of the Julian Alps; the rapes, the 
maſſacres, the conflagrations ; and, above all, 
the profanation of the churches, that were turn- 
ed into ſtables, and the contemptuous treatment 
of the relics of holy martyrs. But the Saint 1s 
- ſurely tranſported beyond the limits of nature 
and hiſtory, when he affirms, ©* that, in thoſe 
e deſert countries, nothing was left except the 
„ ſkyand the earth; that, after the deſtruction 
of the cities, and the extirpation of the 

„human 


(100) Such are the accounts of the Sack of Magdeburgh, by the ec- 
clefiaſtic and the fiſherman, which Mr. Harte has tranſcribed (Hitt. o 
Guſtavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 313—320.), With ſome apprehenſon oi 
violating the dignity of hiſtory. 

(101) Et vaſtatis urbibus, hominibuſque interſeQis, ſolitudinem et 
raritatem beſtiarum quoque fieri, et T:latilium, piſciumgue : teſtis Illyricum 
eſt, teſtis Thracia, teſtis in quo ortus ſum (Pannonia); ubi præter 
celum et terram, et creſcentes vepres, et coadenſa ſylvarum cunt?s 
#erierunt, Tom. vii. p. 250. ad 1. Cap. Sophonias ; and tom. i. p. 26. 
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the Gothic 8 
— ac the calamities of Europe, there was reaſon to 


A. D. 378. fear that the ſame calamities would ſoon extend 
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© human race, the land was overgrown with 
© thick foreſts, and inextricable brambles ; and 
& that the univerſal deſolation, announced by 
& the prophet Zephamiah, was accompliſhed, in 
the ſcarcity of the beaſts, the birds, and even 
„of the fiſh.” Theſe complaints were pro- 
nounced about twenty years after the death of 
Valens; and the Illyrian provinces, which were 
conſtantly expoſed to the invaſion and paſſage of 
the Barbarians, ſtill continued, after a calamitous 
period of ten centuries, to ſupply new materials 
for rapine and deſtruction. Could it even be 
ſuppoled, that a large tract of country had been 
left without cultivation, and without inhabitants, 
the conſequences might not have been fo fatal to 
the inferior productions of animated nature. 
The uſeful and feeble animals, which are nou- 
riſhed by the hand of man, might ſuffer and 
periſh, if they were deprived of his protection: 
but the beaſts of the foreſt, his enemies, or his 
victims, would multiply in the free and un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of their ſolitary domain. 
The various tribes that people the air, or the wa- 
ters, are ſtill leſs connected with the fate of the 
human ſpecies; and it is highly probable, that 
the fiſh of the Danube would have felt more ter- 
ror and diſtreſs, from the approach of a voracious 
pike, than from the hoſtile inroad of a Gothic 
army. 5 | 1 8 Ce 
Whatever may have been the juſt meaſure of 


** 


to the peaceful countries of Aſia. The ſons of 
the Goths had been judiciouſly diſtributed through 
the cities of the Eaſt; and the arts of education 
were employed, to poliſh, and ſubdue, the na- 
tive fierceneſs of their temper. In the ſpace of 

| 1 | about 
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about twelve years, their numbers had continu- 
ally increaſed ; and the children, who, in the 
firſt emigration, were ſent over the Helleſpont, 
had attained, with rapid growth, the ſtrength 
and ſpirit of perfect manhood (102), It was 
impoſſible to conceal from their knowledge the 
events of the Gothic war ; and, as thoſe daring 
youths had not ſtudied the language of diſſimu- 
lation, they betrayed their with, their deſire, 
perhaps their intention, to emulate the glorious 
example of their fathers. The danger of the 
times ſeemed to juſtify the jealous ſuſpicions of 
the provincials ; and theſe ſuſpicions were ad- 
mitted as unqueſtionable evidence, that the Goths 
of Aſia had formed a ſecret and dangerous con- 
ſpiracy againſt the public ſafety. The death of 
Valens had left the Eaſt without a ſovereign , 
and Julius, who filled the important ſtation of 
maſter-general of the troops, with a high repu- 
talion of diligence and ability, rhought it his 
duty to conſult the ſenate of Conſtantinople ; 
which he conſidered, during the vacancy of the 
throne, as the repreſentative council of the na- 
tion. As ſoon as he had obtained the diſcretion- 
ary power of acting as he ſhould judge moſt 
expedient for the good of the republic, he aſ- 
ſembled the principal officers; and privately 
concerted effectual meaſures for the execution of 
his bloody deſign. An order was immediately 
promulgated, that, on a ſtated day, the Gothic 
youth ſhould aſſemble in the capital cities of 
their reſpective provinces; and, as a report was 
induſtriouſly circulated, that they were ſummon- 


cd 


(102) Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20,) fooliſhly ſuppoſes a præter- 
natural growth of the young Goths ; that he may introduce Cadmus's 
armed men, who ſprung from the dragon's teeth, &c. Such was the 
Greek eloquence of the times, 
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ed to receive a liberal gift of lands and money, 
the pleaſing hope allayed the fury of their reſent- 
ment, and perhaps ſuſpended the motions of the 
conſpiracy. On the appointed day, the unarmed 
crowd of the Gothic youth was carefully col- 
lected in the ſquare, or Forum: the ſtreets and 
avenues were occupied by the Roman troops; 
and the roofs of the houſes were covered with 
archers and ſlingers. At the ſame hour, in all 
the cities of the Eaſt, the ſignal was given of 
indiſcriminate ſlaughter ; and the provinces of 
Aſia were delivered, by the cruel prudence of 
Julius, from a domeſtic enemy, who, in a few 
months, might have carried fire and ſword from 
the Helleſpont to the Euphrates (103). The 
urgent conſideration of the public ſafety may 
undoubtedly authoriſe the violation of every 
politive law. How far, that, or any other, con- 
ſideration, may operate, to diſſolve the natural 
obligations of humanity and juſtice, is a doc- 

trine, of which I ſtill deſire to remain ignorant. 
Theemperor The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his 
veſts Theo- march towards the plains of Hadrianople, when 
oben with he was informed, at firſt by the confuſed voice 
the Fat, Of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate 
A. D. 379, reports of Victor and Richomer, that his impa- 
Jan? 19: tient colleague had been ſlain in battle, and that 
two-thirds of the Roman army were extermi- 
nated by the ſword of the victorious Goths. 
Whatever reſentment the raſh and jealous vanity 
of his uncle might deſerve, the reſentment of a 


generous 


(103) Ammianus evidently approves this exe. ion, efficacia velox et 
ſalutaris, which concludes his work (xxxi. 16). Zoſimus, who is curi- 
ous and copious (I. iv. p. 233—236.), miſtakes the date, and labours to 
find the reaſon, why Julius did not conſult the emperor Theodoſhus ; who 
had not yet aſcended the throne of the Eaſt. 
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generous mind is eaſily ſubdued by the ſofter 
emotions of grief and compaſſion : and even the 
ſenſe of pity was ſoon loſt in the ſerious and 
alarming conſideration of the ſtate of the repub- 
lic: Gratian was too late to aſſiſt, he was too 
weak to revenge, his unfortunate colleague ; 
and the valiant and modeſt Foun felt himſelf 
unequal to the ſupport of a ſinking world. A 
formidable tempeſt of the Barbarians of Germa- 
ny ſeemed ready to burſt over the provinces of 
Gaul; and the mind of Gratian was oppreſſed, 
and diſtracted, by the adminiſtration of the 
Weſtern Empire. In this important criſis, the 
government of the Eaſt, and the conduct of the 
Gothic war, required the undivided attention of 
a hero and a ſtateſman. A ſubject inveſted with 
ſuch ample command would not _ have pre- 
ſerved his fidelity to a diſtant benefactor ; and 
the Imperial council embraced the wiſe and man- 
ly reſolution, of conferring an obligation, rather 
than of yielding to an inſult. It was the wiſh of 
Gratian to beſtow the purple as the reward of 
virtue ; but, at the age of nineteen, it is not 
eaſy for a prince, educated in the ſupreme rank, 
to underſtand the true characters of his miniſt- 
ers and generals. He attempted to weigh, with 
an impartial hand, their various merits and de- 
fects; and, whilſt he checked the raſh confi- 
dence of ambition, he diltruſted the cautious 
wiſdom, which deſpaired of the republic. As 
each moment of delay diminiſhed ſomething of 
the power and reſources of the future ſovereign 
of the Eaſt, the ſituation of the times would not 
allow a tedious debate. The choice of Gratian 
was ſoon declared in favour of an exile, whoſe 
father, only three years before, had ſuffered, 
under the ſanction of bis authority, an * 
| . | an 
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and ignominious death. The great Theodoſius, 
a name celebrated in hiſtory, and dear to the 
Catholic Church (104), was ſummoned to the 
Imperial court, which had gradually retreated 
from the confines of Thrace to the more ſecure 
ſtation of Sirmium. Five months after the 
death of Valens, the em; eror Gratian produced 
before the aſſembled troops, hrs colleague, and 
their maſter ; who, after a m_.deſt, perhaps a 
ſincere, reſiſtance, was compelled to accept, 
amidſt the general acclamations, the diadem, 
urple, and the equal title of Augultus (105. 
he provinces of Thrace, Aſia, and Egypt, 
over which Valens had reigned, were reſigned to 
the adminiſtration of the new emperor : but, as 
he was ſpecially entruſted with the conduct of the 
Gothic war, the lll; rian præfectuſe was diſmem- 
bered ; and the two great dioceſes of Dacia and 
Macedonia were added to the dominions of the 

Eaſtern empire (106). 
The ſame province, and, perhaps, the ſame 
city (107), which had given to the throne the 
virtues 


(104) A life of Thoodofius the Great was compoſed in the laſt cen- 
tury (Paris 1679, in 4to; 1680, in 12mo), to inflame the mind of the 
young Dauphin with Catholic zeal. The author, Flechier, afterwards 
Biſhop of Niſmes, was a celebrated preacher ; and his hiſtory is adorned, 
Or tainted, with pulpit-eloquence 3 but he takes his learning from Baro- 
nius, and his principles from St. Ambroſe and St. Auguſtin. 

(10g) The biith, character, and elevation of Theodoſiue, are marked 
in Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 10. 11, 12.), Th-miſtius (Orat. xiv. 
p. 182.), Zcfimus l. iv. p. 231.), Auguſtin (de Civitat Dei, v. 25g ), 
Oroſius (I. vii. c. 34), Sozomen (l. vii. c. 2.), Socrates (I. v. e. 2.), 
Theodoret (1. v. c. 5. ), Philottorgius (1 ix. c. 17. with Godefroy, p. 393.) 
the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of Proſper, Idatius, and 
Marcelſinus, in the Thetaurus Temporum of Scaliger. 

(106). Tillemont. Hilt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 716, &c. 

(107) Halica, founded by Scipio Africanus for his wounded veterans of 
Italy. The ruins ſtill appear, about a league above Seville, but on the 
oppofite bank of the river, See the Hiſpania Illuſtra of Nonius, a ſhort, 
though valuable, treatiſe, C. xvii. p. 64—67. 
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virtues of Trajan, and the talents of Hadrian, 
was the original ſeat of another family of Spa- 
niards, who, in a leſs fortunate age, poſſeſſed, 
near fourſcore years, the declining empire of 
Rome (108). They emerged from the obſcu- 
rity of municipal honours by the active ſpirit of 
the elder Theodoſius, a general, whole exploits 
in Britain and Africa have formed one of the 
moſt ſplendid parts of the annals of Valeminian. 
The ſon of that general, who likewiſe bore the 
name of Theodoſius, was educated, by ſkilful 
preceptors, in the liberal ſtudies of youth ; but 
he was inſtructed in the art of war by the ten- 
der care and ſevere dilcipline of his father (109). 
Under the ſtandard of ſuch a leader, young 
Theodoſius ſought glory and knowledge, in the 
molt diſtant ſcenes of military action ; inured his 
conſtitution to the difference of the ſeaſons and 
climates ; diſtinguiſhed his valour by ſea and 
land; and obſerved the various warfare of the 
Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. His own 
merit, and the recommendation of the conque- 
ror of Africa, ſoon raiſed him to a ſeparate com- 
mand: and, in the ſtation of Duke of Mzſia, 
he vanquiſhed an army of Sarmatians ; ſaved 
the province; deſerved the love of the ſoldiers 

and; 


* 


(108) I agree with Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 726.) 
in ſuſpeQing the royal pedigree, which remained a ſecret till the promo- 
tion of Theodofius. Even after that event, the filence of Pacatus out- 


weighs the venal evidence of Themiſtius, Victor, and Claudian, Who 


connect the family of Theodoſius with the blood of Trajan and Hadrian. 

(109) Pacatus compares, and conſequently prefers, the youth of 
Theodoſius, to the military education of Alexander, Hannibal, and the 
ſecond Africanus; who, like him, had ſerved under their fathers (xl. 
8.) | 
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and provoked the envy of the court (110). His 
riſing fortunes were ſoon blaſted by the diſgrace 
and execution of his illuſtrious father; and The- 
odoſius obtained, as a favour, the permiſſion of 
retiring to a private life, in his native province of 
Spain, He diſplayed a firm and temperate cha- 
racter in the eaſe with which he adapted himſelf 
to this new ſituation, His time was almoſt equal- 
ly divided between the town and country: the 
{pirit, which had animated his public conduct, 
was ſhewn in the active and affectionate perfor- 
mance of every ſocial duty ; and the diligence of 
the ſoldier was profitably converted to the im- 
provement of his ample patiimony (111), which 
lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the midſt 
of a fruitful diftrict, ſtill famous for a moſt ex- 
quiſite breed of ſheep (112). From the innocent, 
but humble, labours of his farm, Theodoſius was 
tranſported, in leſs than four months, to the 
throne of the Eaſtern empire: and the whole 
period of the hiſtory of the world will not perhaps 
afford a ſimilar example, of an elevation, at the 
ſame time, ſo pure, and ſo honourable. The 
princes who peaceably inherit the ſceptre of their 
fathers, claim and enjoy a legal right, the more 
ſecure, as it is abſolutely diſtinct from the merits 
of their perſonal characters. The ſubjects, who 

in 


(110) Ammianus (xxix. 6.) mentions this victory of, Theodoſius 
Junior Dux Mæſiæ, prima etiam tum lanugine juvenis, princeps poſtea 
perſpeQiflimus. The ſame fact is atteſted by Themiſtius and Zoſimus , 
but Theodoret (l. v. c. 5.), who adds ſome circumſtances, ſtrangely 
applies it to the time of the Interregnum. 

(111) Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 9.) prefers the ruſtic life of The- 
odoſius to that of Cincinnatus: the one was the effect of choice, the 
other of poverty. 

(112) M. d'Anville (Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 28.) has fixed 
the ſituation of Caucha, or Coca, in the old province of Gallicia, where 
Zoſimus and Idatius have placed the birth, or patrimony, of Theodofius, 
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in a monarchy, or a popular ſtate, acquire the 
3 poſſeſſion of ſupreme power, may have raifed 
; themſelves, by the ſuperiority either of genius 
| or virtue, above the heads of their equals : but 
1 their virtue is ſeldom exempt from ambition; 
8 and the cauſe of the ſucceſslul candidate is fre- 
5 quently ſtained by the guilt of conſpiracy, or 
. civil war. Even in thoſe governments which al- 
3 low the reigning monarch to declare a colleague, 
i or a ſucceſſor, his partial choice, which may be 
influenced by the blindeſt paſſions, is often di- 
rected to an unworthy object, But the moſt 
ſuſpicious malignity cannot aſcribe to Theodo- 
ſius, in his obſcure ſolitude of Caucha, the arts, 
the deſires, or even the hopes, of an ambitious - 
ſtateſman; and the name of the Exile would 
long fince have been forgotten, if his genuine 
and diſtinguiſhed virtues had not left a deep im- 
preſſion in the Imperial court. During the ſea- 
ſon of proſperity, he had been neglected ; but, 
in the public diſtreſs, his ſuperior merit was 
univerſally felt and acknowledged. What con- 
fidence muſt have been repoſed in his integrity, 
ſince Gratian could truſt, that a pious ſon would 
forgive, for the ſake of the republic, the murder 
of his father! What expectations muſt have been 
formed of his abilities, to encourage the hope, 
that a ſingle man could fave, and reſtore, the 
empire of the Eaſt ! Theodoſius was inveſted 
with the purple in the thirty-third year of his age. 
The vulgar gazed with admiration on the manly 
beauty of his face, and the graceful majeſty of 
his perſon, which they were pleaſed to compare 
with the pictures and medals of the emperor 
Trajan; whilſt intelligent obſervers diſcovered, 
in the qualities of his heart and underſtanding, a 


more 
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more important reſemblance to the beſt and 
greateſt of the Roman princes. 

His prudent It is not without the moſt ſincere regret, that 

and tucceſs- I muſt now take leave of an accurate and faithful 

«& the Gothic guide, who has compoſed the hiſtory of his own 

war times, without indulging the prejudices and pal- 

282. ſions, which uſually affect the mind of a contem- 

porary. Ammianus Marcellinus, who termi- 

nates his uſeful work with the defeat and death 

of Valens, recommends the more glorious fub- 

ject of the enſuing reign to the youthful vigour 

and eloquence of the riſing generation (113). 

The riling generation was not diſpoſed to accept 

his advice, or to imitate his example (114) ; 

and, in the ſtudy of the reign of Theodoſius, 

we are reduced to illuſtrate the partial narrative of 

Zoſimus, by the obicure hints of fragments and 

chronicles, by the figurative ſtyle of poetry or 

panegyric, and by the precarious aſſiſtance of the 

eccleſiaſtical writers, who, in the heat of religious 

faction, are apt to deſpiſe the profane virtues of 

ſincerity and moderation. Conſcious of theſe 

diſadvantages, which will continue to involve a 

conſiderable portion of the Decline and Fall of 

the Roman empire, I ſhall proceed with _ 

ul 


(113) Let us hear Ammianus himſelf. Hzc, ut miles quondam et 
Oræcus, a principatu Cæſaris Nerve exorſus, aduſque Valentis interitum, 
pro virium explicavi menſurã: nunquam, ut arbitror, ſciens, blentio 
auſus corrumpere vel mendacio. Scribant reliqua potiores ætate, 
doctriniſque florentes, Quos id, ſi libuerit, aggreſſuros, procudere 
linguas ad majores moneo ſtilos. Ammian. xxxi. 16. The firſt thirteen 
books, a ſuperficial epitome of two hundred and fifty-ſeven years, are now 
joſt: the laſt eighteen, which contain no more than twenty-five years, 
ſtill preſerve the copious and authentic hiſtory of his own times. 

(114) Ammianus was the laſt ſubject of Rome who compoled a pro- 
fane hiſtory in the Latin language. The Eaſt, in the next century, pro- 
duced ſome rhetorical hiſtorians, Zoſimus, Olympiodorus, Malchus, 
Candidus, &c. See Voſſius de Hiſtoricis Grzcis, 1, ii. c. 18. de Ritftc- 
ricis Latinis, l. ii. c. 10, &c. 
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ful and timorous ſteps, Yet I may boldly pro- 
nounce, that the battle of Hadrianople wes never 
revenged by any ſignal or deciſive victory of 
Theodoſius over the Barbarians; and the ex- 
preſſive ſilence of his venal orators may be con- 
firmed by the obſervation of the condition and 
circumſtances of the times. The fabric of a 
mighty ſtate, which has been reared by the la- 
bours of ſucceſſive ages, could not be overturned 
by the misfortune of a ſingle day, if the fatal 
power of the imagination did not exaggerate the 
real meaſure of the calamity. The loſs of forty 
thouſand Romans, who fell in the plains of Had- 
rianople, might have been ſoon recruited in the 
populous provinces of the Eaſt, which contained 
to many millions of inhabitants. The courage 
of a ſoldier is found to be the cheapeſt, and moſt 
common, quality of human nature; and ſufh- 
cient ſkill to encounter an undiſciplined foe, 
might have been ſpeedily taught by the care of 
the ſurviving centurions. If the Batbarians 
were mounted on the horſes, and equipped with 
the armour, of their vanquiſhed enemies, the 
numerous ſtuds of Cappadocia and Spain would 
have ſupplied new ſquadrons of cavalry ; the 
thirty-four arſenals of the empire were plentifully 
itored with magazines of offenſive and defenſive 
arms; and the wealth of Aſia might ſtill have 
yielded an ample fund for the expences of the 
war. But the effects which were produced: by 
the battle of Hadrianople on the minds of the 
Barbarians, and of the Romans, extended the 


victory of the former, and the defeat of the lat- 


ter, far beyond rhe limits of a ſingle day. A 
Gothic chief was heard to declare, with inſolent 
moderation, that, for his own part, he was-fa- 
tigued with flaughter ; but that he was aſtoniſhed 
Vor. IV, —Ft Cc how 
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. how a people, who fled before him like a flock 


of ſheep, could till preſume to diſpute the poſ- 


ſeſſion of their treaſures and provinces (115). 


The ſame terrors, which the name of the Huns 


Had ſpread among the Gothic tribes, were in- 


ſpired, by the formidable name of the Goths, 
among the ſubjects and ſoldiers of the Roman 
empire (116). If Theodoſius, haſtily collecting 
his {cattered forces, had led them into the field to 
encounter a victorious enemy, his army would 
have been vanquiſhed by their own fears; and 
his raſhneſs could not have been excuſed by the 
chance of ſucceſs. But the great Theodoſius, 
an epithet which he honourably deſerved on this 
momentous occaſion, conducted himſelf as the 
firm and faithful guardian of the republic, He 
fixed his head-quarters at Theſſalonica, the ca- 
pital of the Macedonian dioceſe (117); from 
whence he could watch the irregular motions of 
the Barbarians, and direct the operations of his 
heutenants, from the gates of Conftantinople to 
the ſhores of the Hadriatic. The fortifications 
and garriſons of the cities were ſtrengthened ; 
and the troops, among whom a ſenſe of order 
and diſcipline was revived, were inſenſibly em- 
boldened by the confidence of their own ſafety. 
From thele ſecure ſtations, they were encouraged 
to make frequent ſallies on the Barbarians, who 
infeſted the adjacent country ; and, as they were 
ſeldom allowed to engage, without ſome deciſive 
ſuperiority, 


5 (11z) Chryſoſtom, tom. i, p. 344. edit. Montſaucon. I have veri. 


Hed, and examined, this paſſage : but I ſhould never, without the aid of 
Tillemont (Hiſt. des Emp. tom. v. p. 152), have detected an hiſtorical 
anecdote, in a ſtrange medley of moral and myſtie exhortations, addreſſed, 
by the preacher of Antioch, toa young widow. 

(116) Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legation. p. 21. 

(117) See Godefroy's Chronology of the Laws. Codex Theodol. 
tom, x. Prolegomen, p. xcix=ciy, 
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ſuperiority, either of ground or numbers, their 
enterpriſes were, for the moſt part, ſucceſsful ; 
and they were ſoon convinced, by their own 
experience, of the poſſibility of vanquiſhing their 
invincible enemies, The detachments of theſe 
ſeparate garriſons were gradually united into 
ſmall armies; the ſame cautious meaſures were 
purſued, according to an extenſive and well- 
concerted plan of operations; the events of each 
day added ſtrength and ſpirit to the Roman 
arms ; and the artful diligence of the emperor, 
who circulated the moſt favourable reports of 
the ſucceſs of the war, contributed to ſubdue the 
pride of the Barbarians, and to animate the hopes 
and courage of his ſubjects. If, inſtead of this 
faint and imperfect outline, we could accurately 
repreſent the counſels and actions of Theodo- 
ſius, in four ſucceſſive campaigns, there is reaſon 
to believe, that his conſummate ſkill would de- 
ſerve the applauſe of every military reader. The 
republic had formerly been ſaved by the delays 
of Fabius : and, while the ſplendid trophies of 
Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract the eyes of 
poſterity, the camps and marches of the Dictator 
among the hills of Campania, may claim a 
juſter proportion of the ſolid and independent 
fame, which the general is not compelled to 


ſhare, either with fortune or with his troops. 


Such was likewiſe the merit of Theodoſius; and 
the infirmities of his body, which moſt unſeaſon- 
ably languiſhed under a long and dangerous diſ- 
eaſe, could not oppreſs the vigour of his mind, 


or divert his attention from the public ſervice (118). 
Cc 2 The 


(118) Moſt writers jioſiſt on the illneſs, and long repoſe of Theodo- 
ſius at Theflalonica : Zoſimus, to diminith his glory; jJornandes, to 
tavour the Goths ; and the eccleſiaſtical writers, to introduce his bap- 
tiſin. 
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Diviſions, The deliverance and peace of the Roman pro- 

fubmifſion, vinces (119) was the work of prudence, rather 

of the Cab. than of valour : the prudence of Theodoſius 
. 379— 

382.4 was ſeconded by fortune; and the emperor ne- 
ver failed to ſeize, and to improve, every fa- 
vourable circumſtance. . As long as the ſuperior 
genius of Fritigern preſerved the union, and 
directed the motions, of the Barbarians, their 
power was not inadequate to the conqueſt of a 
great empire. The death of that hero, the pre- 
deceſſor and maſter of the renowned Alaric, 
relieved an impatient multitude from the intole- 
rable yoke of diſcipline and difcretion, The 
Barbarians, who had been reſtrained by his au- 
thority, abandoned themſelves to the dictates of 
their paſſions; and their paſſions were ſeldom 
uniform, or conſiſtent. An army of conquerors 
was broken into many diſorderly bands of ſavage 
robbers; and their blind and irregular fury was 
not leſs pernicious to themſelves, than to their 
enemies. Their miſchievous diſpoſition was 
ſhewn in the deſtruction of every object, which 
they wanted ſtrength to remove, or taſte to en- 
joy; and they often conſumed, with improvi- 
dent rage, the harveſts, or the granaries, which 
ſoon afterwards became neceſſary for their own 
ſubſiſtence. A ſpirit of diſcord aroſe among the 
independent tribes and nations, which had been 
united only by the bands of a looſe and volun- 
tary alliance. The troops of the Huns and the 
Alam would naturally upbraid the flight of the 
Goths; who were not diſpoſed to uſe with mo- 

deration 


(119) Compare Themiſtius (Orat. xiv. 181.) with Zoſimus (J. iv. p. 
2.32.), Jornandes (c. xxvii. p. 649.), and the prolix Commentary of M. 
de Buat (Hiſt. des Peuples, &c. tom. vi. p. 477 —<52 ). The Chronicles 
of Idatius and Marcellinus allude, in general terms, to, magna certami- 
na, magna multaque prælia. The two epithets are not eaſily reconciled. 
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deration the advantages of their fortune : the an- 
cient jealouſy of the Oſtrogoths and the Viſi- 
goths could not long be ſuſpended ; and the 
haughty chiefs ſtill remembered the inſults and 
injuries, which they had reciprocally offered, or 
ſuſtained, while the nation was ſeated in the 


countries beyond the Danube. The progreſs of 


domeſtic faction abated the more diffuſive ſenti- 
ment of national animoſity ; and the officers of 
Theodoſius were inſtructed to purchaſe, with 
liberal gifts and promiſes, the retreat, or ſervice, 
of the diſcontented party. The acquiſition of 
Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the 
Amali, gave a bold and faithful champion to 
the cauſe of Rome. The illuſtrious deſerter 
ſoon obtained the rank of maſter-general, with 
an important command ſurpriſed an army of 
his countrymen, who were immerſed in wine 
and ſleep; and, after a cruel ſlaughter of the 
altoniſhed Goths, returned with an immenſe 
ſpoil, and four thouſand waggons, to the Im- 
perial camp (120). In the hands of a ſkilful 
politician, the moſt different means may be ſuc- 
ceſsfully applied to the ſame ends: and the 
peace of the empire, which had been forwarded 
by the diviſions, was accompliſhed by the re- 


389 


union, of the Gothic nation. Athanaric, who Death and 


unerai of 


had been a patient ſpectator of theſe extraordi- at,nuic, 
nary events, was at length driven, by the chance A. PD. 381. 


of arms, from the dark receſſes of the woods of 
Caucaland. He no longer heſitated to paſs the 
Danube; and a very conſiderable pot of the 
ſubjects of Fritigern, who already felt the in- 


conveniencies of anarchy, were eaſily perſuaded 
to 


(120) Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 232 ) ſtyles him a Scythian, a name Which 
the more recent Greeks ſeem to have appropriated to the Goths, 


F January 25. 
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to acknowledge for their king, a Gothic Judge, 
whoſe birth they reſpected, and whoſe abilities 
they had frequently experienced. But age had 
chilled the daring ſpirit of Athanaric; and, in- 
ſtead of leading his people to the field of battle 
and victory, he wiſely liſtened to the fair propo- 
ſal of an honourable and advantageous treaty. 
Theodoſius, who was acquainted with the merit 
and power of his new ally, condeſcended to 
meet him at the diſtance of ſeveral miles from 
Conſtantinople ; and entertained him in the Im- 
perial city, with the confidence of a friend, and 
the magnificence of a monarch. ** The Barba- 
* rian prince obſerved, with curious attention, 

the variety of objects which attracted his no- 
tice, and at laſt broke out into a ſincere and 
paſſionate exclamation of wonder. I now be- 
hold, ſaid he, what I never could believe, the 
glories of this ſtupendous capital ! and as he 
cait his eyes around, he viewed, and he ad- 
mired, the commanding ſituation of the city, 
the frength and beauty of the walls and pub- 
lic edifices, the capacious harbour, crowded 
with innumerable veſſels, the perpetual con- 
courſe of diſtant nations, and the arms and 
diſcipline of the troops. Indeed, continued 
Athanaric, the emperor of the Romans is a 
god upon earth ; and the preſumptious man, 
who dares to lift his hand againſt him, is 
guilty of his own blood (121).” The Gothic 
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(121) the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the original words of Jor- 
nandes, or the author whom he tranſcribed, Regiam urbem ingreſſus 


eſt ; miranſque, En, inquit, cerno quod ſzpe incredulus audiebam, fa- 
Et huc illuc oculos volvene, nunc ſitum ur- 
bis commeatumque navium, nunc mœnia clara proſpectans, miratur; 
populoſque diverſarum gentium, quaſi fonte in uno e diverſis partibus 
{caturiente unda, fic * militern ordinatum aſpiciens. Deus, inquit, 


et 


mam videlicit tantæ urbis. 
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king did not long enjoy this ſplendid and ho- 
nourable reception; and, as temperance was not 
the virtue of his nation, it may juſtly be ſuſ- 
pected, that his mortal diſeaſe was contracted 
amidit the pleaſures of the Imperial banquets. 
But the policy of Theodoſius derived more ſolid 
benefit from the death, than he conld have ex- 
pected from the moſt faithful ſervices, of his 
ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed 
with ſolemn rites in the capital of the Eaſt, 
a ſtately monument was erected to his memory; 
and his whole army, won by the liberal courte- 
ſy, and decent grief, of Theodoſius, enliſted 
under the ſtandard of the Roman empire (122). 
The ſubmiſſion of ſo great a body of the Viſi- 
goths was productive of the moſt ſalutary con- 
{ſequences ; and the mixed influence of force, of 
reaſon, and of corruption, became every day 
more powerful, and more extenſive. Each in- 
dependent chieftain haſtened to obtain a ſeparate 
treaty, from the apprehenſion that an obſtinate 
delay might expoſe hm, alone and unprotect- 
ed, to the revenge, or juſtice, of the conquer- 
or. The general, or rather the final, capitula- 
tion of the Goths, may be dated four years, one 


391 


month, and twenty-five days, after the defeat a. p. 382, 
and death of the emperor Valens (123). 3 


The 


eſt ſine dubio terrenus Imperator, et quiſquis adverſus eum manum mo- 
verit, ipſe ſui ſanguinis reus exiſtit. Jornandes (c. xxviil. p. 650.) pro- 
ceeds to ment ion his death and funeral, 


(122) Jorvandes, c. xxviii. p. 659, Even Zoſimus (1. iv. p. 246.) is 


compelled to approve the generoſity of Theodoſius, ſo honourable to him- 
ſelf, and fo beneficial to the public. | 
(123) The ſhort, but authentic, hints in the Faſti of Idatins (Chron. 
Scaliger. p. 52.) are ſtained with contemporary paſſion, The fourteenth 
oraticn of Themiſtius is a compliment to Peace, and the conſul Saturni- 
nus (AD. 383.) | | 
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Invaſion and The provinces of the Danube had been al- 
Crotbur gi, Teady relieved from the oppreſſive weight of the 


or 2 Gruthungi, or Oſtrogoths, by the voluntary re- 
K. D. 386, treat of Alatheus and Saphrax; whole reſtleſs 


October, ſpirit had prompted them to ſeek new ſcenes of 


rapine and glory. Their deſtructive courſe was 


pointed towards the Weſt; but we muſt be ſa- 
tis ſied with a very obſcure and imperfect know- 
ledge of their various adventures, The Oſtro— 
gochs impelled ſeveral of the German tribes on 
the provinces of Gaul; concluded, and ſoon 
violated, a treaty with the emperor Gratian ; 
advanced into the unknown countries of the 
North; and, afier an interval of more than 
four years, returned, with accumulated force, 
to the banks of the Lower Danube. Their 
troops were recruited with the fierceſt warriors 
of Germany and Scythia; and and the ſoldiers, 
or at leaſt the hiſtorians, of the empire, no 
longer recognifed the name and countenances of 
their former enemies (124). The general, who 
commanded the military and naval powers of 
the Thracian frontier, ſoon perceived that his 
ſuperiority would be. diſadvantageous to the 
public ſervice; and that the Barbarians, awed 
by the preſence of his fleet and legions, would 
probably defer the paſſage of the river till the 
approaching winter. The dexterity of the ſpies, 
whom he ſent into the Gothic camp, allured the 
Barbarians into a fatal ſnare. They were per- 
ſuaded, that, by a bold attempt, they might 
ſurpriſe, in the ſilence and darkneſs of the night, 
the ſleeping army of the Romans; and the 
whole multitude was haſtily embarked i in a fleet 


of 


(124) Efvc; To Exulixoy Tac 4yvwrer Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 
252, Ne 


Fa 
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of three thouſand canoes (125). The braveſt 
of the Oſtrogoths led the van; the main body 
conſiſted of the remainder of their ſubjects and 
toldiers; and the women and children ſecurely 
followed in the rear. One of the nights without 
a moon had been ſelected for the execution of 
their deſign ; and they had almoſt reached the 
ſouthern bank of the Danube, in the firm con- 
fidence that they ſhould find an eaſy landing, 
and an unguarded camp. But the progreſs of 
the Barbarians was ſuddenly ſtopped by an un- 
expected obſtacle, a triple line of veſſels, ſtrong- 
ty connected with each other, and which formed 
an impenetrable chain of two miles and a half 
along the river. While they ſtruggled to force 
their way in the unequal conflict, their right 
flank was overwhelmed by the irreſiſtible attack 
of a fleet of gallies, which were urged down 
the ſtream by the united impulſe of oars and of 
the tide. The weight and velocity of thoſe 
ſhips of war broke, and ſunk, and diſperſed, 
the rude and feeble canoes of the Barbarians : 
their valour was ineffectual ; and Alatheus, the 
king, or general, of the Oſtrogoths, periſhed, 
with his braveſt troops, either by the ſword of 
the Romans, or in the waves of the Danube. 
The laſt diviſion of this unfortunate fleet might 
regain the oppoſite ſhore : but the diſtreſs and 
diſorder of the multitude rendered them alike 


incapable, either of action or council; and they 


ſoon 


(125) J am juſtified, by reaſon and example, in applying this Indian 
name to the wovoZvAu of the Barbarians, the ſingle trees hollowed in 
the ſhape of a boat, An proveLvauy ewpiBaravre. Zoſimus, J. 
iv. p. 263. 

Auſi Danubium quondam tranare Cruthungi 

In lintres fregere nemus : ter mille ruebant 

Per fluvium plenz cuneis imma2ibus alni. 

Claudian, in iv. Conf, Hon 623; 
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ſoon implored the clemency of the victorious 
enemy. On this occaſion, as well as on many 
others, it is a difficult taſk to reconcile the pal\- 
ſions and prejudices of the writers of the age of 
Theodoſius. The partial and malignant hiſto- 
rian, who miſrepreſents every action of his reign, 
afhrms, that the emperor did not appear in the 
field of battle till the Barbarians had been van- 
quiſhed by the valour and conduct of his lieu- 
tenaut Promotus (126). The flattering poet, 
who celebrated, in the court of Honorius, the 
glory of the father and of the ſon, aſcribes the 
victory to the perſonal proweſs of Theodoſius; 
and almoſt inſimates, that the king of the Oſtro- 
goths was ſlain by the hand of the emperor (127). 
The truth of hiſtory might perhaps be found in 
a juſt medium between theſe extreme and con- 
tradictory aflertions. | 


The original treaty which fixed the ſettlement 


n Thrace Of the Goths, aſcertained their privileges, and 


and Aſia, 


A. D. 383— 


395. 


ſtipulated their obligations, would illuſtrate the 
hiſtory of Theodoſius and his ſucceſſors. The 
ſeries of their hiſtory has imperfectly preſerved 
the ſpirit and ſubſtance of this ſingular agree- 
ment (128). The ravages of war and tyranny 


had 


(126) Zoſimus, 1. iv. p. 252—235. He too frequently betrays his 
poverty of judgment, by dilgracing the moſt ſerious narratives with 
trifling and incredible circumſtances. 

(127) Odothæi Regis opma 


Retulit 


Ver. 632. 


The h were the ſpoils, which a Roman genera] could only win from 
the king, or general, of the enemy, whom he had flain with his own 
hands; and no more than three ſuch examples are celebrated in the vic- 
torious ages of Rome. | 
(128) See Themiſtius, Orat. xvi. p. 211, Claudian (in Eutrop. l. ii 
152.) mention the Phrygian colony: 
| h —Oſtre- 
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had provided many large tracts of fertile, but 
uncultivated land, for the uſe of thoſe Barbari- 
ans, who might not diſdain the practice of agri- 
culture. A numerous colony of the Viſigoths 
was ſeated in Thrace: the remains of the Oftro- 
goths were planted in Phrygia and Lydia; their 
immediate wants were ſupplied by a deſtributi- 
on of corn and cattle; and their future induſtry 
was encouraged by an exemption ſrom tribute, 
during a certain term of years. The Barbarians 
would have deſerved to feel the cruel and per- 
fidious policy of the Imperial court, if they had 
ſuffered themſelves to be diſperſed through the 
provinces. They required, and they obtained, 
the ſole poſſeſſion of the villages and diſtricts 
aſſigned for their reſidence ; they ſtill cheriſhed 
and propagated their native manners and lan- 
guage ; aſlerted, in the boſom of deſpotiſm, the 
freedom of their domeſtic government ; and ac- 
knowledged the ſovereignity of the emperor, 
without ſubmitting to the inferior juriſdiction of 
the laws and magiſtrates of Rome. The here- 
ditary chiefs of the tribes and families were ſtill 
permitted to command their followers in peace 
and war; but the royal dignity was aboliſhed ; 
and the generals of the Goths were appointed 
and removed at the pleaſure of the emperor. 
An army of forty thouſand Goths was maintain- 
ed for the perpetual ſervice of the empire of the 
Eaſt; and thoſe haughty troops, who aſſumed 
the title of Federati, or allies, were diſtinguſh- 
ed by their gold collars, liberal pay, and licen- 
tious privileges. Their native courage was im- 


proved 


— Oſtrogothĩs colitur miſtiſque Gruthungis 

Phryx 2ger— 
and then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Pactolus, and Her- 
mus. 
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proved by the uſe of arms, and the knowledge 
of diſcipline; and, while the republic was guard- 
ed, or threatened, by the doubtful ſword of the 
Barbarians, the laſt (parks of the military flame 
were finally extinguiſhed in the minds of the 
Romans (129). Theodoſius had the addreſs 
to perſuade his allies, that the conditions of peace 
which had been extorted from him by prudence 
and neceſhty, were the voluntary expreſſions of 
his ſincere friendſhip for the Gothic nation (130). 
A different mode of vindication or apology was 
oppoled to the complaints of the people; who 
loudly cenſured theſe ſhameful and dangerous 
conceſſions (131). The calamities of the war 
were painted in the moſt lively colours; and the 
firſt ſymptoms of the return of order, of plenty, 
and ſecurity were diligently exaggerated. The ad- 
vocates of Theodoſius could affirm, with ſome ap- 
pearanceof truth and reaſon, that it was impoſſible 
to extirpate ſo many warlike tribes, who were ren- 
dered deſperate by the loſs of their native coun- 
try; and that the exhauſted provinces would 
be revived by a freſh ſupply of ſoldiers and 
huſbandmen. The Barbarians ſtill wore an an- 
gry and hoſtile aſpect ; but the experience of 
paſt times might encourage the hope, that iy 
woul 


(129) Compare Jornandes (c. xx. 27.), wao marke the condition and 
number of the Gothic Fæderati, with Zoſimus (1. iv. p. 258.), who men- 
tions their golden collas; and Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 37.) who 


applauds with falſe or fooliſh joy, their bravery and diſcipline, 


(130) Amator pacis generiſque Gothorum, is the praiſe beſtowed by 
the Gothic hiſtorian (c. xxix.), who repreſents his nation as innocent, 
peateable men, flow to anger, and patient of injuries. According to 
Livy, the Romans conquered the world in their own defence. 

(131) Beſides the partial invectives of Zoſimus (always diſcontented 
with the Chtiſtian reigns), ſee the grave repreſentations which Syneſus 
addreſſes to the emperor Arcadius (de Regno, p. 25, 26, edit. Petav. ). 
The phiboſophic biſhop of Cyrene was near enough to judge; and he was 
dufficiently removed from the temptation of fear, er flattery, 
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would acquire the habits of induſtry and obe- 
dience; that their manners would be poliſhed 
by time, education, and the influence of Chri- 
ſtianity; and that their poſterity would inſenſi- 
bly blend with the great body of the empire 
(132). 

Notwithſtanding theſe ſpecious arguments 
and theſe ſanguine expectations, it was apparent 


to every diſcerning eye, that the Goths would 


long remain the enemies, and might ſoon be- 
come the conquerors, of the Roman empire. 
Their rude and infolent behaviour. expreſſed 
their contempt of the citizens and provincials, 
whom they inſulted with impunity (133). To 
the zeal and valour of the Barbarians, Theodo- 
ſius was indebted for the ſucceſs of his arms: 
but their aſſiſtance was precarious ; and they 
were ſometimes ſeduced, by a treacherous and 
inconſtant diſpoſition, to abandon his ſtandard, 
at the moment when their ſervice was the molt 
eſſential, During the civil war againſt Maxi- 
mus, a great number of Gothic deſerters retired 
into the moraſſes of Macedonia, waſted the 
adjacent provinces, and obliged the intrepid 
monarch to expole his perſon, and exert his 
power, to ſuppreſs the riſing flame of rebellion 

(134). The public apprehenſions were fortified 


by 


(132) Themiſtius (Orat, xvi. p. 211, 212.) compoſes an elaborate and 
rational apology, which is not, however, exempt from the puerilities of 
Greek rhetoric. Orpheus cou d -n/y charm” the wild beaſts of Thrace ; 
but Theodoſius enchanted the men and womer, whole predeceſlors in the 
ſame country had torn Orpheus in pieces, &c. 

(133) Conſtantinople was deprived, half 2 day, of the public a!low- 
ance of bread, to expiate the murder of a Cothic ſo'dier; xigvTs; 76 
Sxv0oxoy Was the guilt of the people. Libanius, Orat. xi. p. 394. edit. 
Morel. 45 

(134) Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 267 271. He tells a long and ridiculou: 


ftory of the adventurous prince, Who roved the country with only five 
hori men. 
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by the ſtrong ſuſpicion, that theſe tumults were 
not the effect of accidental paſſion, but the re- 
ſult of deep and premeditated deſign. It was 
generally believed, that the Goths had ſigned 
the treaty of peace with an hoſtile and infidi- 
ous ſpirit; and that their chiefs had previouſly 
bound themſelves, by a ſolemn and ſecret oath, 
never to keep faith with the Romans; to main- 
tain the faireſt ſhew of loyalty and friendſhip, 
and to watch the favourable moment of rapine, 
of conqueſt, and of revenge. But, as the minds 
of the Barbarians were not inſenſible to the 
power of gratitude, ſeveral of the Gothic leaders 
ſincerely devoted themſelves to the ſervice of 
the empire, or, at leaſt, of the emperor : the 
whole nation was inſenſibly divided into two 
oppolite factions, and much ſophiſtry was em- 
ployed in converſation and diſpute, to compare 
the obligations of their firſt, and ſecond, en- 
gagements. The Goths, who conſidered them- 
ſelves as the friends of peace, of juſtice, and of 
Rome, were directed by the authority of Fra- 
vitta, a valiant and honourable youth, diſtin- 
guiſhed above the reſt of his countrymen, by 


the politeneſs of his manners, the liberality of 


his ſentiments, and the mild virtues of ſocial life. 
But the more numerous faction adhered to the 
fierce and faithleſs Priulf, who inflamed the paſ- 
ſions, and aſſerted the independence, of his war- 
like followers. On one of the ſolemn feſtivals, 
when the chiefs of both parties weie invited to 
the Imperial table, they were inſenſibly heated 
by wine, till they forgot the uſual reſtraints of 
diſcretion and reſpect , and betrayed, in the pre- 
ſence of Theodoſius, the fatal ſecret of their 


domeſtic diſputes, The emperor, who had been 
the 


horſemen, of a ſpy whom they detected, whipped, and killed in an old 
woman's cottage, &c. 
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the reluctant witneſs of this extraordinary con- 
troverſy, difſembled his fears and reſentment, 
and ſoon diſmiſſed the tumultuous aſſembly. 
Fravitta, alarmed and exaſperated by the in- 
ſolence of his rival, whoſe departure from the 
palace might have been the ſignal of a civil 
war, boldly followed him; and, drawing his 
{word, laid Priulf dead at his feet. Their com- 
panions flew to arms; and the faithful champi— 
on of Rome would have been oppreſſed by ſu- 
perior numbers, if he had not been protected 
by the ſeaſonable interpofition of the Imperial 
guards (135). Such were the ſcenes of Barbaric 
rage, which diſgraced the palace and table of 
the Roman emperor; and, as the impatient 
Goths could only be reftrained by the firm and 
temperate character of Theodoſius, the public 
ſafety ſeemed to depend on the lite and abilities 
of a fingle man (136). 


(135) Compare Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 21, 22.) with Zoſimus 
l. iv. p.279.). The difference of circumſtances and names mutt undoubt- 
edly be applicd tothe ſame ſtory, Fravitta, or Travitta, was afterwards 
conſul (A. D. 401. ), and ſtill continued his faithful fervice to the eldeſt 
fon of Theodoſius (Tiltemont, Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. v. p 467.). 

(136) Les Goths ravagerent tout depuis le Danube juſqu'au Boſphore; 
exterminerent Valens et ſon armee; et ne repaſſerent le Danube, que pour 
abandonner l'affreuſe ſolitude qu'ils avoient faite (Oeuvres de Mon- 
teſquicu. tom. iii. p. 479 3 Conſiderations ſur les Cauſes de la Grandeur et 
de la Decadence des Romains, c. xvii.), The preſident Monteſquieu 
ſeems ignorant, that the Goths, after the defeat of Valens, zever aban- 
doned the Roman territory. It is now thirty years, ſays Claudian (de 
Bello Getico, 166, &c. A. D. 404.) | 


Ex quo jam patrios gens hæc oblita Triones, 
Atque Iſtrum tranſvecta ſemel, veſligia fixit 
Threicio funclla ſolo 


The error is inexcuſable; ſince it diſguiſes the principal and immediate 
cauſe of the ſall of the Weſtern Empire of Rome. 


END OF THE FOUR TH VOLUMPE. 
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